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Preface 


Breastfeeding and Mothering in Antiquity and Early Byzantium 1s an interdiscipli- 
nary and wide-ranging edited collection dealing with aspects of breastfeeding and 
mothering from antiquity to early Byzantium, focusing mainly on the period from 
the first to the seventh century of our common era. The study of ancient and early 
Byzantine breastfeeding and mothering is based on a large variety of sources: tex- 
tual and visual, eponymous and anonymous, profane and religious. These sources 
have been approached via pioneering interdisciplinary and combinatory methods 
from both young and established scholars with well-grounded knowledge in differ- 
ent disciplines: philology, literary studies, history of ideas, history of medicine, art 
history, archaeology, theology, and gender and performance studies. We hope that 
the fresh readings that the volume provides will initiate more studies that will fur- 
ther illuminate not only the surveyed sources but also the importance and charac- 
teristics of the variegated and often elusive phenomena (in both senses of the word) 
of premodern, and consequently also of modern breastfeeding and motherhood. 

This volume’s contents constitute part of the results of a Cyprus-based inter- 
disciplinary research project entitled “Lactating Breasts: Motherhood and Breast- 
feeding in Antiquity and Byzantium” (MotherBreast 2018-2023; https://www. 
ucy.ac.cy/motherbreast/), which brought into collaboration cultural historians of 
diverse expertise with medical practitioners dedicated to the breastfeeding cause. 
MotherBreast was co-financed by the European Regional Development Fund and 
the Republic of Cyprus through the Research and Innovation Foundation (project 
EXCELLENCE/1216/0020), as well as by the University of Cyprus. The project 
was developed while the editors were also implementing the project “Network for 
Medieval Arts and Rituals” (NetMAR), which has received funding from the Euro- 
pean Union’s Horizon 2020 research and innovation programme under grant agree- 
ment nr 951875. The opinions expressed in this volume reflect only the authors’ 
views and in no way reflect the European Commission’s opinions. The European 
Commission is not responsible for any use that may be made of the information it 
contains. 

Most of the volume’s chapters were developed from papers delivered during 
three of the MotherBreast project’s major scholarly events: an international work- 
shop (8—9 October 2020) entitled “Lactating Breasts: Motherhood and Breastfeed- 
ing in Antiquity and Byzantium’; a series of sessions with the general title “Breast 


xii Preface 


Rules: Motherhood and Breastfeeding in the Middle Ages” which were convened 
by the editors at Leeds International Medieval Congress (2020 and 2021); and 
finally, an international conference held in Cyprus (5-7 November 2021) entitled 
“Motherhood and Breastfeeding in Antiquity and Byzantium." Even though these 
events took a hybrid or online form due to the COVID-19 pandemic, they proved 
fruitful for allowing the contributors to develop their ideas and reach the results 
that have made this publication possible. 

The editors wish to express their special thanks to all volume contributors for 
their insightful chapters and their keen response to and support of this project. 
We would also like to warmly thank the members of the MotherBreast team — 
Dionysios Stathakopoulos, Laurence Totelin, and Petros Bouras-Vallianatos — who 
reviewed and provided valuable advice and comments on different sections of the 
volume. Our fervent thanks go also to Jane Burkowski for her admirable editorial 
work, and to Michael Greenwood at Routledge for his expert help, as well as to 
the volume's anonymous reviewers for their constructive comments. We would 
also like to express our sincere thanks to our institution, the University of Cyprus 
(UCY), and its Centre for Medieval Arts and Rituals (CeMAR) for supporting the 
project's implementation and for hosting most of its events. What is more, we wish 
to express once again our genuine gratitude to the Cyprus Foundation of Research 
and Innovation and UCY, which made the MotherBreast project possible. 

Finally, this volume, as our dedication discloses, is offered as a special token of 
gratitude to our own children. We thank Andreas Roderich, Konstantinos, Eleni, 
Michail, and Marina for providing us with the unique opportunity to actively prac- 
tice mothering and breastfeeding: an experience which has ultimately been both 
our initial and our continuous source of inspiration for taking up and completing 
this work. 

Stavroula Constantinou and Aspasia Skouroumouni-Stavrinou 
Nicosia, March 2023 


Note to the Reader 


As far as Greek names and terms are concerned, we have generally followed the 
spelling in the Oxford Classical Dictionary (OCD) for ancient names and terms 
and the Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (ODB) for the Byzantine ones. A Greek 
term is in most cases given first along with its English translation within parenthe- 
ses. When repeated, the Greek term is transliterated. 

For Galenic titles (English titles and abbreviations), we have followed the most 
recent systematic translation of Galenic titles by Singer (Singer, P.N. ed. 2013. Ga- 
len: Psychological Writings. Translated by V. Nutton, D. Davies, and P.N. Singer. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). Accordingly, for Hippocratic texts we 
have followed the titles and abbreviations in Craik, E. 2015. The “Hippocratic” 
Corpus: Content and Context. Abingdon: Routledge. For other works, we have 
not followed absolute rules. Apart from well-established variants in Latin, English 
titles and abbreviations for primary sources have been adopted. A title is given in 
full at the first occurrence in each chapter and thereafter it is rendered in abbrevi- 
ated form, if and where it reoccurs within the chapter, in which case the abbreviated 
form is always indicated in parenthesis at the first occurrence of the title within the 
chapter. Abbreviations of author names and titles feature also in the Index. 

Regarding medical sources in particular, besides the numbering of the tradi- 
tional division into books and/or sections where applicable, a reference to the 
edition (volume in Roman numerals, page and line/s in Arabic numerals) is also 
added, e.g. Sor. Gyn. 2.21.2.7-10 (CMG 4, 69.15-18), ed. Ilberg 1927. 


The short list of abbreviations below refers to general sources used throughout the 
volume. Journal titles are given in full. 


Athens, Nat. Lib. Athens, National Library (Ethnike Bibliotheke). 


BGU Berliner Griechische Urkunden (Agyptische Urkunden aus 
den Kgl. Museen zu Berlin). 
LIMC Lexicon Iconographicum Mythologiae Classicae (LIMC; 


1981—1999 and 2009) and the Thesaurus cultus et rituum 
antiquorum (ThesCRA; 2004—2014), 2022 O LIMC Basel and 
DHLab, https://weblimc.org/. 


xiv Note to the Reader 


LSJ 


OCD 


ODB 


OLD 


TLG 


Liddell-Scott-Jones Greek-English Lexicon, Perseus 
Digital Library- Tufts University, online version 2011, http:// 
stephanus.tlg.uci.edu/lsj. 

The Oxford Classical Dictionary, 4th ed., Oxford Reference, 
online version 2012. 

The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 3 vols, ed. A.P. Kazhdan, 
Oxford Reference, online version 2005. 

The Oxford Latin Dictionary, 2nd ed., ed. P.G.W. Glare, 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012. 

Thesaurus linguae Graecae Digital Library, ed. M.C. 
Pantelia. University of California, Irvine, http://www.tlg.uci. 
edu. 
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The Lactating Woman 
Breastfeeding and Mothering in 
Antiquity and Early Byzantium* 


Stavroula Constantinou 
and Aspasia Skouroumouni-Stavrinou 


Introduction 


A creature from another planet visiting the Earth might ask, “If women are 
the ones that keep the human race going, why do they get the rough deal?” 
We need to answer that question, environmentally, economically, politically. 
And we can. There are so many huge and complex problems to tackle, but 
breastfeeding is one of the simpler ones. (Palmer 2009?, 362) 


In a succinct and graphic way, Gabrielle Palmer captures a key paradox of hu- 
man societies, both past and present: the problematic, yet fully integrated into our 
daily lives, depreciation of breastfeeding and women’s essential mothering work 
in general. Even though Palmer’s exhortation to take seriously breastfeeding and 
mothering by dealing with their significant environmental, economic, and political 
aspects was first expressed in the previous century, and more precisely in the late 
1980s,! it is now, in the third decade of the second millennium — when we are most 
affected by global warming, pandemic diseases, and a global food crisis — that this 
exhortation becomes more urgent than ever.* And, as Palmer emphatically points 
out, “breastfeeding is one of the simpler” problems that we have to deal with. 


= 


The research for this chapter was co-funded by the European Regional Development Fund and 
the Republic of Cyprus through the Foundation of Research and Innovation (Project: EXCEL- 
LENCE/1216/0020), as well as by the University of Cyprus within the framework of an internal 
research project. Some of the ideas that inform the article’s arguments were developed within the 
framework of the project “Network for Medieval Arts and Rituals” (NetMAR), which received fund- 
ing from the European Union’s Horizon 2020 research and innovation programme under grant agree- 
ment nr 951875. The opinions expressed in this document reflect only the authors’ views, and in no 
way reflect the European Commission’s opinions. The European Commission is not responsible for 
any use that may be made of the information it contains. 

The first edition of Palmer’s book entitled The Politics of Breastfeeding: When Breasts Are Bad for 
Business came out in 1988. 

According to the EU’s Copernicus Climate Change Service (C3S), 2021 was the world’s warmest 
year on record, while levels of planet-warming carbon dioxide and methane in the atmosphere hit 
new highs in this year (https://climate.copernicus.eu/c3s-european-state-climate-202 | -shows-year- 
contrasts-europe; accessed 15 March 2023). The coronavirus disease 2019 (COVID-19), which is 
still in progress, has had unmatched effects on the health of millions of people, spread uncertainty in 
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If sustainable development is an imperative and the most vital concern in our 
era, the milky breast is an amulet we need to hold on to. Breastmilk is a natural, 
free, and renewable source of nutrition, which is environmentally harmless, as it is 
produced and delivered to the consumer at the right temperature without causing 
pollution, needless packing, or waste. Breastfeeding improves the survival, health, 
and development of children. It benefits mothers and mother—child relationships 
while at the same time contributing to human capital development. For these es- 
sential reasons, laws, policies, and actions protecting, promoting, and supporting 
breastfeeding should have a priority in the agendas of politicians, policy makers, 
educators, and managers in all sectors. There is thus an imperative need for po- 
litical and other initiatives that will encourage and allow (working) mothers to 
breastfeed. 

If the establishment of a breastfeeding-friendly culture requires initiatives from 
various sectors and individuals holding key positions in society, research has a 
significant role to play in this process: for example, research in the humanities that 
helps to complement, contextualize, and make more accessible purely biomedical, 
technical, and other similar accounts of what it means to breastfeed is particularly 
relevant and needed. An awareness of and reflection on the ideology and medical 
contexts surrounding, for instance, premodern — in this case ancient and early Byz- 
antine (1st-7th c. AD) — ecological practices concerning childbirth, breastfeeding, 
and mothering could prove extremely useful for the promotion of breastfeeding in 
contemporary societies. Knowledge of the past will not just deepen cultural aware- 
ness but will also inform political, social, and public health decision-making for 
the present and the future. 

In the last few decades, ancient and medieval mothering has started to receive 
increasing scholarly attention.? Within this context, the figure of the (wet) nurse 
has also surfaced in multiple studies. What is more, in the context of studies on 
mothers and (wet) nurses, the ancient and Byzantine female breast and the prac- 
tice of breastfeeding have appeared as a side interest. These studies are mainly 
concerned with the breast's medical history?; the depiction of the breast in clas- 
sical art and Byzantine iconography (focussing primarily on icons of the Virgin 


society and economy, and affected daily life, global economy, travel, and trade (https://www.un.org/ 
en/coronavirus; accessed 15 March 2023). Since May 2022, an outbreak of monkeypox has been 
causing further socio-economic problems (https://www.who.int/health-topics/monkeypox; accessed 
15 March 2023). Due to the ongoing Russian war in Ukraine, food prices have increasingly risen, 
causing a global crisis pushing millions of people into life-threatening poverty (https://www.world- 
bank.org/en/topic/agriculture/brief/food-security-update; accessed 15 March 2023). 

3 For studies on motherhood, see e.g. Petersen and Salzman-Mitchell 2012; Leyser and Smith 2011; 
Augoustakis 2010; Parsons and Wheeler 1996; Demand 1994; Dixon 1988 (for antiquity), and Tóp- 
fer 2020; Beth Rose 2017, 1—71; Bleek 2017; Woodacre and Fleiner 2016, 2015; Leyser and Smith 
2011; Hatlie 2009; Dockray-Miller 2000; Skinner 1997; Parsons and Wheeler 1996; Mulder-Bakker 
1995; Atkinson 1991 (for the Middle Ages). 

4 See e.g. Pedrucci 2020a, 2020b, 2019c; Parca 2017; Tawfik 1997; Abou Aly 1996; Bradley 1994a, 
1991, 1986, 1980 (for antiquity), and Sperling 2013; Giladi 1999 (for the Middle Ages). 

5 See e.g. Lawrence 2021; Pedrucci 2020c; Laskaris 2008; Holman 1997; Aboul 1998. 
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Galaktotrophousa — the one who nurtures with milk); its literary (chiefly archaic 
and classical) enunciations;’ the connotations of breast and milk as literal and 
metaphorical entities in mythical Greco-Roman tales of transgressive or divine 
breastfeeding? and in religious literature (theological treatises, homiletics, and 
hagiography); and the bioarchaeology of breastfeeding and weaning practices. '? 

Conducive to the "breastfeeding turn" in scholarship on premodern societies, a 
small number of invariably non-English-language monographs and edited volumes 
dedicated to the ancient history of breastfeeding appeared in the previous decade." 
Giulia Pedrucci authored and edited some of the first studies focussing on ancient 
Greek breastfeeding. Her 2013 monograph L’allattamento nella Grecia di epoca 
arcaica e classica examines breastfeeding and mothering in archaic and classical 
Greece, concentrating on the theory of the hematogenesis of human milk, the dif- 
ferentiated understandings of human and divine motherhood, and male stances on 
the nursing mother." 

Pedrucci's Maternità e allattamenti nel mondo greco e romano (2018) inves- 
tigates the intersection of religious and motherhood studies to reveal aspects of 
breastfeeding and mothering in Greco-Roman antiquity. The religious per- 
spective remains dominant also in her subsequent multilingual edited volume 
Breastfeeding(s) and Religions (2019), which discusses how discourses and im- 
ages from different religious traditions (Greco-Roman, Christian, Jewish, Hindu, 


6 See e.g. Ráuchle 2022; Bolman 2015, 2004; Zellmann-Rohrer 2019; Coccagna 2014; Meyer 2012 
and 2009, 80—94, 105—114; Gkegkes et al. 2007; Stafford 2005; Williamson 1998; Bonfante 1997; 
Cohen 1997; Langener 1996; Gourevitch 1992. 

7 See e.g. Marshall 2017; Salzman-Mitchell 2012; Hanson 2003; Newbold 2000; O' Neill 1998; De 
Forest 1993; Gerber 1978. 

8 See e.g. Pedrucci 2019a, 2019b, 2017, 2016; Mulder 2017. 

9 See e.g. Constantinou 2023a, 2023b, 2023c, 2015; Totelin 2021; D-Vasilescu 2018; Dova 2017; 
Penniman 2017; LaValle 2015; Engelbrecht 1999; Corrington 1989. 

10 See e.g. Centlivres Challet 2017; Bourbou 2016; Bourbou et al. 2013. See also publications com- 
ing out of two recent major Swiss projects on ancient and medieval infancy (“Lactation in History: 
A Cross-cultural Research on Suckling Practice, Representations of Breastfeeding and Politics of 
Maternity in a European Context"; “To Be a Child in Roman Aventicum/Avenches (1st-3rd c. AD): 
Evidence on Health, Disease and Feeding Practices from Bioarchaeology"): Bourbou and Dasen 
2018; Bourbou 2017. 

11 Previous works that take into consideration antiquity up to the Middle Ages invariably provide 
a very general analysis which is not representative of premodern realities. See e.g. Yalom 1997 
(discussing only in passing — within the context of her general chapters on the "sacred" and the 
"medical" breast — ancient Greek and Western medieval evidence related to breastfeeding); Fildes 
1988 and 1986 (devoting a few pages to the breastfeeding and weaning practices ofthe whole period 
from antiquity to the Middle Ages). Ancient or medieval symbolic and practical uses of human milk 
have been briefly treated also within the context of overviews of premodern societies in edited col- 
lections or monographs examining the diachronic history of milk from ancient to modern times (see 
e.g. Rzeznicka and Kokoszko 2020; Kokoszko et al. 2018; Anagnostakis and Pellettieri 2016; Velten 
2010; Walker 2000). 

12 Pedrucci 2013a. The second section, relating to Sicily, has also been published as a separate mono- 
graph (L isola delle madri, Pedrucci 2013b). 

13 Pedrucci 2018. 
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and Islamic), have described and influenced the practice of breastfeeding. Finally, 
Visiones sobre la lactancia en la Antigüedad, an edited collection by Reboreda 
Morillo, which was published in the same year (2019b),? opens up the spectrum to 
deal with religious and non-religious aspects of breastfeeding and weaning prac- 
tices with an important emphasis on themes and motifs related to divine breastfeed- 
ing in the ancient Near East, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 

The present volume, which examines breastfeeding and mothering in antiquity 
and early Byzantium from a variety of perspectives and approaches, aims to con- 
tribute significantly to the newly emerging fields of breast and motherhood stud- 
ies by developing the lactating woman as a new critical category for approaching 
premodern mothering practices alongside their familial, social, ideological, legal, 
religious, philosophical, didactic, medical, artistic, and literary uses. The lactating 
woman — blood mother and othermother — is approached here through the notions 
of “gender,” “body,” and “performance,” which are inextricably related, since each 
is defined through the others. These three concepts constitute cultural constructs 
determining social identities and behaviours. 

The notion of “gender” was introduced by feminism that makes a distinction 
between sex, connoting the biological differences between men and women, and 
gender, designating the meanings of these differences in culture.'° As for the notion 
of "performance," it comes from another discipline, performance studies, and it in- 
cludes both Butler’s concept of “performativity” and a “broad spectrum of human 
actions ranging from ritual, play, sports, popular entertainments, the performing 
arts and everyday performances to the enactment of professional, race, and class 
roles, and on to healing."" In our approach, performativity is mainly used to talk 
about the lactating woman's construction as a gendered social role, while perfor- 
mance is employed to refer to practices, rituals, and healings related to childbirth, 
breastfeeding, and mothering. 

The construction of the lactating woman as a gendered social role is first and 
foremost imputed by language. For example, the ancient Greek word *Ofjiug" 
(thelus; female), according to its etymology, correlates the category of woman 
with the nursing quality of the breast, its ability to produce milk and be suckled. 
The modern Greek words *'0nAvkóc" (thelukos; female), “Onan” (thele; nipple), 
and “@nAdCw” (thelazo; to breastfeed, nurse, or suckle) also derive from the same 
root. The identification of woman with nursing in the Greek language reveals a 
certain belief system in which breastfeeding is treated as her most essential activity. 
On the one hand, it is not surprising that motherhood and breastfeeding are at the 
very centre of the conception of womanhood, given how premodern societies were 
characterized by both ecological practices and strong patterns of family structures. 


14 Pedrucci 2019d. 

15 Reboreda Morillo 2019b. 

16 De Beauvoir 1949; Ortner and Whitehead 1981. 

17 Schechner 2002, 2. 

18 Translations, unless otherwise indicated, are our own. 
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This word choice, on the other hand, is highly indicative of the patriarchal char- 
acter of societal attitudes towards the lactating woman. In Greek culture from an- 
tiquity to the present, processes of the female body, such as milk production and 
breastfeeding, have been presented through language as ways of confining women 
to the private-sphere role of the mother/nursing figure as determined through the 
long-established institution of motherhood." 

Due to their multiple interdisciplinary dimensions, ancient and early Byzan- 
tine lactating women and mothering are in this volume approached through three 
interconnected thematic strands, each having a twofold focus: society and ideol- 
ogy, medicine and practice, and art and literature. The society and ideology strand 
concerns the types, identities, and roles of the lactating woman, in association with 
her social, legal, and religious treatment, as well as in relation with the network 
of her familial, kinship, and other interpersonal relationships. The relationships 
between blood mothers, othermothers, and their nurslings, as well as the anxieties 
surrounding wet nursing, along with breastfeeding’s function as a means of female 
empowerment and networking, are also relevant. All in all, the general ideology 
(social, political, and religious) that surrounds and defines the lactating woman, 
her types, and her imposed roles are relevant to this strand. In short, this first strand 
attempts to comprehend the lactating woman’s social performativity in association 
with the ideological consciousness of the examined cultures. 

The strand of medicine and practice involves ancient and early Byzantine ideas 
about the biology of breastfeeding, including the origin of breastmilk and the bodily 
substances and organs involved, along with their characteristics; related practices, 
such as diet and exercise; breast diseases, such as mastitis and breast engorgement, 
and their treatment; lactation cessation; the composition, qualities, benefits, and 
medical uses of milk; and finally milk theories and debates, along with their liter- 
ary dimensions. Most of these aspects are examined against the background of an- 
cient medical pluralism, involving three interconnecting sectors of healthcare: the 
popular, the professional, and the religious/magical. Mostly, the popular sector is 
the one activated first, and it determines an individual’s engagement with the other 
two sectors. While being non-professional and non-specialist, the popular sector 
first recognizes and defines any medical problems or ill health. This sector includes 
all the healing options that people freely make use of without recourse to medical 
professionals and religious or magical healers. The professional sector includes 
physicians and those who either support (wet nurses) or complement their work 
(midwives).? Finally, the religious/magical sector consists of priests, living saints, 
magicians, healing shrines, objects (icons, relics, amulets, and phylacteries), and 
words (prayers, exorcisms, and spells).?! 


19 For the perennial institution of motherhood, which establishes and defines women’s social role as 
mothers and nurturers, see Rich 1995. 

20 See Bacalexi 2005. 

21 Nutton 2013, 1992; Oberhelman 2013; Chirban 2010, 1991; Lloyd 2003, 1983, 1979; Bennett 2000, 
279—291; Miller 1997; French 1986; Vikan 1984, 65-86. 
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The last strand (art and literature) concentrates on the artistic and literary con- 
ceptions and representations of the lactating woman and her mothering within the 
context of the relevant social, ideological, philosophical, religious, and medical 
discourses which lie at the centre of the previous two strands. In this case, the 
focus is on the cultural logic of the works, visual and literary, which use the lactat- 
ing woman and mothering as thematizing structures. The cultural logic of the dis- 
cussed works refers, on the one hand, to the social and cultural space they occupy 
both as products of the ancient and early Byzantine worlds and as agents at work in 
these very worlds. On the other hand, this cultural logic also denotes the examined 
works' artistic and literary character, which requires interpretation according to rel- 
evant artistic and literary theories. The visual and literary analysis attempted here 
concerns chiefly the typology, rhetoric, symbolisms, visual and narrative mean- 
ings, and functions of the lactating woman and the mother. 

The three thematic strands (society and ideology, medicine and practice, and 
art and literature) structure not only the subsequent discussion but also the re- 
maining chapters of the volume, which fall into three parts named after the 
strands. Of course, not all issues that are relevant to each strand can be suf- 
ficiently discussed within the framework of a collected volume such as this 
one. The volume's chapters focus on a selection of those issues, inviting fur- 
ther studies for their better understanding. Concerning the following analysis 
in particular, we pursue some significant issues pertaining to each strand that 
are mostly exemplified through an examination of the Passion of Perpetua and 
Felicity (PPF), a literary account of the imprisonment and martyrdom of two 
lactating mothers (Perpetua and Felicity) and their male fellow prisoners, who 
were martyred together in Roman Carthage on 7 March AD 203.? In addition 


22 The PPF has come down to us in a Latin and a Greek version (for the debates concerning the prior- 
ity of either version, see e.g. Cobb 2021, 8-10; Shaw 2020; Gold 2018, 13-20; Heffernan 2012, 
60—99). The Latin version, which is now considered the oldest one, is also preserved in two short 
Acta — Acta A and Acta B — the latter being a bit shorter than the former (for the Acta, see Cobb 
2021, 67—93; Cotter-Lynch 2016, 43—62; Kitzler 2015; Guazzelli 2009). Two very brief Greek par- 
allels of the Acta can be found in the Synaxarion of Constantinople (10th c. AD) and the Menologion 
of Basil II (11th c. AD). For the second of February, the Synaxarion includes an extremely short 
entry (around 11 printed lines) on Perpetua and her fellow martyrs (Day 2.2, ed. Delehaye (1902) 
1984). Basil's Menologion has an entry of approximately double the size — around 20 printed lines 
(Patrologia Graeca (PG) 117, 292, ed. Migne 1857-1866). The titles of these two short Greek en- 
tries follow the later title appearing first on the single known manuscript preserving the Greek PPF, 
which mentions Perpetua first and then her male fellow martyrs. In all three cases, Felicity's name 
is given last. Our analysis is based on the Greek PPF (BHG 1482, ed. and trans. Cobb 2021, 46—65, 
that reprints the edition of Van Beek 1936), which probably dates to the early sixth century AD, and 
not the late third century AD as has been previously thought (Shaw 2020, 342). In a more recent 
publication Stephanie Cobb, by contrast, dates the Greek PPF to around AD 260 (Cobb 2021, 44), 
thus following the date suggested by previous scholars (see e.g. Bremmer and Formisano 2012b, 
4). This earlier dating, however, does not sound as convincing as that of the early sixth century AD 
that has been suggested by Brent Shaw (Shaw 2020). The Greek PPF appears to be a translation of 
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to the analysis of the PPF, the chapter’s arguments are supported by the use of 
relevant passages from other earlier, contemporary, and later sources. 

In both its Latin and Greek versions, the PPF includes three maternal figures 
belonging to different social classes: a noble nursing mother (Perpetua);? a preg- 
nant slave giving birth in prison (Felicity); and a woman of low social status — 
probably a free woman or a freedwoman (the anonymous Christian mother who 
adopts Felicity’s newborn baby after her violent death).** As already pointed out, 
the first two mothers — Perpetua and Felicity — play a central role in this compos- 
ite text, which consists of three parts: an editor's framing text (PPF 1-2, 14-21), 
including Felicity's story (PPF 2.1, 15, 18, 20.1—6); Perpetua’s prison diary (PPF 
3—10); and the visionary account of the Christian prisoners’ spiritual father and fel- 
low martyr Saturos (PPF 11-13). 

A significant part of Perpetua's diary presents her worldly and otherworldly 
experiences as a lactating woman and nursing mother in prison. As for Felicity, her 
story as an imprisoned pregnant woman who longs to give birth so that she can die 
as a martyr with her Christian fellow prisoners constitutes the largest part of the 
editor's text. The maternal milk leaking from Felicity's breasts while she is taken 


a Latin text closer to the third-century original, which is now lost (Bremmer and Formisano 2012b, 
4). The Latin version that has come down to us is discussed in Chapter 5 of this volume. 

23 Based mostly on the facts that Perpetua did not hire a wet nurse as was the norm in elite Roman 
families of her times and that her father was not treated by Roman officials as a member of the 
aristocracy, some scholars have argued that Perpetua must have belonged to a lower social strand 
(e.g. Cooper 2011). However, the (Greek) text clearly states that she “was nobly born and lavishly 
reared” (“ùv yevvn0cica. ebysvc xoi Tpageioa nohvtehðsç,” PPF 2.1; trans. Cobb 2021, 47), just 
as it plainly declares that Felicity was a slave (PPF 2.1). As the following discussion will indicate, 
there were elite Roman and Byzantine women who undertook the breastfeeding of their own ba- 
bies. Furthermore, as Hanne Sigismund-Nielsen rightly points out, “we cannot tell whether young 
mothers in the area around Carthage usually nursed their infants in pre-Christian times. The fact 
that Perpetua does so and that it is not commented as extraordinary could point in the direction of a 
local habit" (Sigismund-Nielsen 2012, 108). Finally, even if Perpetua did not come from the highest 
stratum of Roman society, her social class seems to be higher than that of the other two mothers in 
the PPF (Felicity and the surrogate mother of the former's daughter). The three women's different 
social statuses are important for our purposes, as they determine their differentiated treatments as 
lactating mothers. 

24 According to Roman law, Felicity's child was a slave that belonged to her master. Yet, due to her 
Christianity and imminent execution, Felicity's master, who is not mentioned in the text, may have 
lost his interest in having her offspring, whose father also remains unknown (it has been suggested 
that the father might be Revocatos, Felicity's fellow slave, but again there is no such clear indication 
in the PPF; see e.g. Van Henten 2012, 127-128; Ronsse 2006, 303; Habermehl 2004, 209; Bradley 
2003, 171; Schóllgen 1985, 248—249; Poirier 1970, 306—309). The PPF does not reveal either the 
name or the social class of the Christian woman adopting Felicity's newborn daughter. We could, 
however, assume that she may have been a free woman of low social status or a freedwoman, since 
a slave or an elite woman would not have the liberty to raise a slave child as her own (“one of the 
sisters ... brought her up herself as a daughter"; “uia tõv dógAqóv ... sig Ovyatépa àv£Opeyev 
abt,” PPF 15.6; trans. Cobb 2021, 59). For slavery in the Roman Empire, see Glancy 2006; Joshel 
and Murnaghan 1998; Bradley 1994b, 1987; For freedwomen, see Perry 2014. 
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with the other martyrs to the arena further reinforces the emphasis that the PPF 
places on lactation and maternity. All in all, the PPF is a unique text paying atten- 
tion to mothering and to different experiences of lactation, as well as to lactation 
cessation.? Furthermore, the PPF is the earliest and the only work in our corpus 
featuring a lactating woman’s own voice and experience. Of course, we have no 
way of proving whether Perpetua was the actual author of the PPF’s autobiograph- 
ical narrative.” Yet, even if what appears as the holy woman's diary is not the work 
of a historical woman called Perpetua, it reflects the experiences and agonies of an 
imprisoned lactating mother.” 

As the premodern text par excellence of the lactating woman, the PPF is emi- 
nently suitable for bringing to the fore her typology, socio-ideology, and medical 
and literary treatments. As the following analysis will show, the PPF reflects 
various earlier and contemporary discourses and ideologies — moralist, philosophi- 
cal, theological, medical, and rhetorical — around the lactating woman and moth- 
ering. As well as influencing the production of hagiographical and other literary 
texts,” the stories of Perpetua and Felicity inspired the creation of visual works, 
such as the two martyrs' mosaic in the Archiepiscopal Chapel in Ravenna and that 
of the Basilica Eufrasiana in Poreč. However, none of the late antique and early 
medieval works in question presents the two holy women as (lactating) mothers, 
and consequently, their visual representations are not of interest here. The fact 
that both Perpetua and Felicity are represented as virgins and not as mothers in 
late antique and later religious art might be related to contemporary theologians’ 
and hagiographers' tendency to conceptualize female martyrdom and holiness in 
virginal terms.?! 


25 See also Chapter 5. 

26 Questions about the text's authorship and authenticity have been widely debated, with most scholars 
accepting that Perpetua either dictated her prison experiences to a scribe or wrote them down on 
her own (see e.g. Cobb 2021, 6-8; Gold 2018, 13-17; Bremmer and Formisano 2012b, 5—6). In a 
very recent article, Ellen Muehlberger has once again brought back the discussion of the work’s 
authenticity, suggesting that “Perpetua’s words align with a tradition of late ancient writers ventrilo- 
quizing women renowned and honoured, but for whom no words had been previously recorded" 
(Muehlberger 2022, 313). Yet again, there is no way of proving that Perpetua was not the author of 
the prison diary attributed to her by the anonymous redactor of the PPF. 

27 For testimonies of contemporary imprisoned mothers echoing Perpetua's anxieties, see Scheffler 
2002, 175—220. 

28 The examination of the PPF’s rewritings in later, mostly Latin and Western vernacular, texts that 
provide new understandings of the lactating woman is beyond the scope of this chapter. For some of 
these rewritings, see Cobb 2021, 97-259. 

29 In Thomas Heffernan’s words, the PPF was the “primal document in the development of the con- 
ventions which were to shape female sacred biography for a millennium,” offering “medieval fe- 
male sacred biography exquisite models for the portrayal of female heroism along with the complex 
philosophical matrix from which these biographies of saintly women were to be cast” (Heffernan 
1988, 186, 230). 

30 For the late antique visual works representing Perpetua and Felicity, see Cobb 2021, 337-358. 

31 See Weitbrecht 2012; Atkinson 1991, 144; cf. Heffernan 1988, 231—299. For Perpetua’s treatment 
as a virgin by Augustine, for example, see Sigismund-Nielsen 2012, 116—117. 
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Even though lactation and maternity are so central in the PPF, a text that has at- 
tracted immense scholarly attention,” apart from relatively few exceptions,” schol- 
ars tend to ignore these essential elements of the text. In her appraisal of the PPF, 
Danuta Shanzer, for example, describes it as an 


extraordinary and moving text [that] preserves at its heart the first preserved 
autobiographical account written by an ancient woman. No other single text 
can convey as vivid an impression of the impact of an imperial persecution 
upon the individual, from arrest, to courtroom, to prison, to execution in the 
amphitheatre. This text too provides wonderful material on the dreams of 
the martyrs and their expectations and fears of death and the afterlife. It also 
raises fundamental issues of language and communication. 


Shanzer's list of the work's characteristics and merits fails to mention its most 
important element: (lactating) maternity, which sets the story going both in Perpet- 
ua's diary and the account of Felicity.” In fact, (lactating) maternity is the reason 
why the PPF is such an "extraordinary and moving text": two imprisoned women 
who are sentenced to public suffering and death have to come to terms with the 
physicality of their maternal bodies and the fate of their orphaned babies. Without 
realizing it, most scholars have fallen into the trap of late antique and medieval 
ideologies concerning female holiness that identifies it with virginity. 
Interestingly, this very fact is brought to the fore by one of the text's most elo- 
quent readers, Marina Werner, who remarks: “I have been mistaken ... I have been 
including Saints Perpetua and Felicity among the ranks of the Virgin Martyrs. ... 
But the error I have been making is revealing.”*° By ignoring or forgetting the two 
holy women's maternity, scholars not only provide incomplete readings ofthe PPF 
but also promote Christian ideology concerning the virginal status of female saints. 
But let us now see how approaching the PPF through the concept of the lactating 


32 The scholarship on the Latin PPF goes back to the seventeenth century AD (Holstenius 1664: first 
edition of the text). It was, however, in the last decades of the nineteenth century AD (see e.g. Pillet 
1885) and particularly after 1889 when the Greek PPF was discovered in the Convent of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem (first edition in 1890 by Harris and Gifford) that scholars started showing 
increasing interest in the PPF. Some studies of the last two decades are provided here: Cobb 2022, 
2021, 2019; Muehlberger 2022; Klein 2020; Shaw 2020; Gold 2018; Dova 2017; Rea 2016; Car- 
doso 2015; Constantinou 2015, 300—304; Gonzalez 2014; Solevág 2013, 199—248; Bremmer and 
Formisano 2012a; Heffernan 2012; Hunink 2012; Cooper 2011; Dunn 2010; Farina 2009; Kraemer 
2008; Perkins 2007; Butler 2006; Ronsse 2006; Hérnandez Lobato 2005; Bremmer 2004, 2003, 
2002, 2000; Castelli 2004, 85—92; Habermehl 2004; Osiek 2002; Kraemer and Lander 2000. 

33 It is mostly after Judith Perkins’ seminal article “The Rhetoric of the Maternal Body in the Passio 
of Perpetua" (2007) that scholars have started paying attention to the central role of maternity in 
the PPF. These studies include Cobb 2022, 15-21; Totelin 2021, 247—250; Dova 2017; Parkhouse 
2017; Cotter-Lynch 2016; Solevag 2013, 199—248; Van Henten 2012; Weitbrecht 2012; Moss 2010; 
Burrus 2008; Perkins 2007. 

34 Shanzer 2009, 934. 

35 See below, under “Art and Literature.” 

36 Warner 2012, 356. 
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woman provides not only a better understanding of the text and its literariness, but 
also illuminates a variety of late antique, and even later, ideologies surrounding 
breastfeeding and mothering. 


Society and Ideology 


Even though archaeological evidence suggests that alternative sources for infant 
feeding were sought already in antiquity," the lactating woman's services were in 
high demand in premodern societies, as human milk was the safest nutrition for the 
newborn.” In Pliny the Elder's (AD 23/24—79) words, “mother’s milk" was “the 
most useful thing" (“/Lac] utilissimum ... maternum, Natural History 28.123, ed. 
and trans. Rackham 1938, 86, 87). In addition to her milk, infants also needed the 
lactating woman's soothing and loving care, a reality voiced by Perpetua's father 
when he tells her that her son “cannot live” without her (“Eñv où óóvavau" PPF 
5.3; trans. with a modification Cobb 2021, 51). The lactating woman was thus in- 
dispensable and extremely desired in the examined societies. 

As our multifarious sources allow us to discern, there existed at least four types 
of lactating women in antiquity and Byzantium: biological nursing mothers, volun- 
tary nurses, compelled nurses, and mercenary wet nurses. These lactating women 
fulfilled the vital need for babies’ nurturing — even for those that were exposed or 
abandoned? — thus enabling the continuation of family traditions and the increase 
of slavery forces." The engagement of each type of lactating woman, as will be 
further discussed below, was determined by a number of factors — physical, practi- 
cal, medical, economic, familial, social, and ideological. 

In the examined sources, a considerable number of terms can be detected 
designating one, two, or all types of lactating women. For the blood mother, the 
terms meter (“untnp”; mother), tiktousa, tekousa (“tiktovoa,” “texodow”; the one 
giving birth), teknotrophos, teknotrophousa, paidotrophos, and paidotrophoiisa 
("^vekvotpógoc," "cekvotpogotoo," “mald0Tpd@oc,” “natdotpo@otoa”; child- 
nourisher) are employed. It is not always clear, however, whether these terms refer 


37 Throughout the Roman Empire, clay and glass feeding bottles and breast pumps dating from the first 
to the fifth century AD have been found in children's tombs, domestic contexts, and pottery work- 
shops. See e.g. Bécares Rodríguez 2019; Centlivres Challet 2017, 899 and 2016; Bourbou 2016; 
Bourbou et al. 2013; Gourevitch 1990. The use of animal milk directly suckled from the animal's 
udder is also another possibility which is documented in mythical stories; see e.g. Centlivres Challet 
2017, 901. For animals as wet nurses in myth, see Pedrucci 2019a, 2016. 

38 See e.g. Matthews Grieco 1991; Hill et al. 1987. 

39 For child exposure and abandonment, see e.g. Evans Grubbs 2013a, 2011, 2010, and 2009a; Miller 
2003, 141—175; Corbier 2001; Boswell 1988, 51—265; Patlagean 1977, 116, 363. 

40 Through children a family's name was continued and patrimony was transmitted. Married couples 
wished to conceive children, whom they were supposed to look after. Children, on the other hand, 
were expected to honour their parents and take care of them in their old age. See e.g. Vuolanto 2013; 
Congourdeau 2009; Evans Grubbs 2009b; Bradley 1994a; Saller 1994, 105—114, 161—203; Rawson 
1991. Slave-owning families acquired more slaves through their female slaves' children. For slave- 
breeding, see Scheidel 1997; Bradley 1987, 47—80 and 1986; Treggiari 1979, 188. 
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also to the breastfeeding mother.*! While one of the most common terms signify- 
ing the lactating woman — trophos (“tpo@dc”) — sometimes refers to the biologi- 
cal (nursing) mother,” it mainly concerns the surrogate mother, who provides her 
services either for free or against payment. 

Trophos can also mean the dry nurse, and often we are not sure whether the au- 
thor means a wet nurse, a dry nurse, or both. Some other frequently used terms for 


the surrogate nursing woman include the nouns fitthe (“titOn,” “titO17’), titthene 
(“titOyvn”), tithene (“OHV”), and tithenos (*v0nvóg"). The term tithenos, like 
trophos, is at times subject to ambiguity, signifying a wet nurse, a dry nurse, or 
both.? The words tittheutria (*wwOgvtpio"), thelo (“OAH”), thelamon (“OnrAanov’”), 
thelastria (“OnAdotpia”), and visastria (“Bvutáotpia”), which mean exclusively 


the wet nurse, voluntary, compelled, or mercenary, are much less commonly used.^ 


99 62 


The term ammas or amma (à óc," *àppó"), which might mean either the nurse, 
both wet and dry, or the biological mother, is also less frequently used and is mostly 
found in Byzantine sources.“ 

The fact that the terms assigned to breastfeeding women do not always allow a 
distinction between nursing and non-nursing biological mother, blood mother and 
othermother, voluntary, compelled, and mercenary wet nurse, or wet and dry nurse 
constitutes a first indication of the difficulties we encounter in our attempt to under- 
stand ancient and Byzantine approaches to the lactating woman and her roles. A so- 
ciolinguistic study dedicated to the various ancient and Byzantine Greek terms that are 


4] In his etymological lexicon, the fifth-century grammarian Orion of Thebes, for example, defines 
"mother" as “the one whose breasts create the food for the gestating foetus" (“Mhtnp f] paotevovoa 
TH 7tpóc 1pogr|v vois kunÜsictv," letter m, p. 101.11, ed. Sturz 1820). 

42 For example, the Lexikon of Hesychios (5th/6th c. AD) defines trophos as “mother” (x 1518, ed. 
Schmidt 1861-1862). Some early Byzantine authors, such as Anastasios of Sinai (7th c. AD), refer 
to the lactating mother by using the term trophos: "TeAsíav yovaïka Aéye, vovtéott npüyua TEAELOV, 
oiKoàéonotvav, LNTEPA, TPOMOV Kai yevvýtpiav Kai KTHTOPA TEKV@V TOAA@V” (Anastasios of Sinai, 
Hexaemeron 10.4—6, eds Baggarly and Kühn 2007). For uncertainties about the exact meaning of 
the Latin term nutrix (wet or dry nurse), with wet nursing being the primary meaning of the term (as 
the analogue to the Greek tithé), see Dasen 2010, 700—701; Bradley 1991, 30, n. 2 and 1986, 222, 
n. 6; Beaucamp 1982, 550. For similar ambiguities in the Egyptian terminology concerning wet nurses 
(ménat used for wet nurses, mothers, priestesses, or mother goddesses), see Spieser 2012, 21, 35. 

43 See e.g. how Ptolemy the Grammarian (2nd c. BC/2nd c. AD) differentiates between titthē and 
tithene or trophos: “There is a difference between titthe and trophos or tithenos, for titthé is the one 
who offers the breast, whereas trophos or tithénos is the one who takes care of the child after wean- 
ing" (“titO1] Kai tpopòc Kai TIONVOS óupépsv TITON uèv yap &ouv ù uactóv napgyouévn: tpooóc 
dé Kai TIONVOs 7] TI GAAnV ExEéAElaV TOLOvLEVY TOD zo10606 Kai [LETH TOV AnoyaAaKTIOLOV,” On 
Differences of Terms 394.18—21, ed. Heylbut 1887). 

44 See e.g. the meaning of the words in ancient lexica: “breastfeeder: nurse, wet nurse” (“Ono tpo@dc, 
101," Hesychios, Lexikon 499, ed. Latte 1953-1966); "breastfeeder: the wet nurse" (^0nAaudóv: 
7| tpogóc," Philoxenos fi: 100, ed. Theodoridis 1976); “breastfeeder: the one who feeds infants 
through her nipple" (*9nAáotpiv: TOV naiðov THY 1pogóv da THY ONAN,” Moeris 21, ed. Hansen 
1998). 

45 See e.g. “Amma: the nurse ... and the mother" ("Apnpág 1| tTpo@ds ... Kai ġ utp,” Hesychios, 
Lexikon 3692 Latte); “Amma means the mother" (“‘Apua,’ ónep Epunvedetar pNtnp”; Life and Pas- 
sion of Mamas (Sth/7th c. AD) 5.3, ed. Berger 2002). 
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employed in different sources to refer to this form of mothering could yield interesting 
results about the socio-ideological position and treatment of nursing biological moth- 
ers and voluntary, compelled, and mercenary othermothers in different periods and 
traditions. Since the examined texts rarely specify whether a wet nurse is voluntary, 
compelled, or mercenary, it is very difficult, if not impossible, to explore the social 
implications of wet nursing as an act of generosity, a forced labour, and a profession. 
Thus, our discussion of the lactating woman’s socio-ideology is structured around the 
binary of blood mother and othermother. Of course, when available, different nuances 
of the wet nurse’s situation are also taken into consideration. 


Nursing Blood Mothers 


Whereas mothers breastfeeding their own children rarely appear in Greco-Roman 
sources, ^^ they are frequently mentioned in early Byzantine texts. In one of the 
poetic epitaphs for his mother Nonna, for example, Gregory the Theologian (ca. 
AD 330-389) highlights his strong bond with his mother, which he presents as 
the result of his nursing at her breast. He was deeply thankful for this maternal 
nursing, showing his gratitude in the relatively great number of poems he wrote 
for his mother: *The mother's blood was burning with love for her two sons, but 
mainly for [me] whom she breastfed. It is for this reason, mother, that I have paid 
you back with so many epigrams" (“tò 8’ £Ceev aipa texovone | üpigorépoig exi 
Tao, uoto. 68 Opspatt OnAfjg | ToUveKa kai oè tóootg ETLYPELLWAOL, ufjtep, 
étioa,” Anthologia Graeca 8.30.4—6, ed. Beckby 1965—1968)." For Gregory, ma- 
ternal breastfeeding did not only establish a fervent mother-son bond — one that 
for unexplained reasons his brother was not fortunate enough to experience — but 
it was also a powerful sign of the mother's love for her offspring. As further dis- 
cussed below, the idea that breastfeeding indicated maternal love was promoted by 
the Roman and Byzantine institutions of motherhood. 

Nursing biological mothers feature most frequently in late antique and Byz- 
antine hagiography, which apart from being an important literary genre is a rich 
source on early Christian and Byzantine social life. Concerning the nursing moth- 
ers of early hagiography in particular,? these, as is the case with those appearing 


46 Some of the few references to nursing mothers in the Greco-Roman world include the three breast- 
feeding mothers documented in the Italian inscriptions catalogued by Bradley 1991, Plutarch's (AD 
46-120) wife nursing their son Chaeron (Plut. Consolation to His Wife 609e, ed. Sieveking (1929) 
1972), and, as already mentioned, Perpetua in the PPF. Musonius Rufus' exhortation to Roman 
mothers to breastfeed their own children, for instance, suggests that surrogate breastfeeding was a 
common practice in Imperial Rome (Muson. Discourses (Disc.) 3.50, ed. Lutz 1947). For Musonius 
Rufus, see below and Chapter 2. 

47 For mother-child bonding in the Church Fathers, see Burnett 2009. 

48 See e.g. Patlagean 1987 and 1981, 106-126. 

49 For breastfeeding mothers in middle Byzantine hagiography, see Ariantzi 2012, 82—91. As for late 
hagiographical texts mentioning breastfeeding mothers, see, for example: Nikephoros Xanthopou- 
los’ (14th c. AD) Life of Euphrosyne the Younger (37; ed. Acta Sanctorum Nov. II. 1910, 861—877), 
where the saint heals mothers having difficulties with breastfeeding; Makarios Makres’ (AD 
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in later Byzantine hagiographical texts, include holy mothers,” the saintly pro- 
tagonists’ mothers and wives (if the saint is a married man), whose names are not 
always provided,*! and new mothers, mostly anonymous, seeking saintly assistance 
for breastfeeding or for their infants’ rearing and health.” The nursing biological 
mothers depicted in hagiographical sources belong to both the upper and lower 
social classes — while there is no mention of breastfeeding mothers who are slaves. 
Possibly the reason for the absence of nursing slave mothers from the examined 
hagiography is that these mothers were separated from their babies, which were 
abandoned, sold, or given away to be breastfed and raised by surrogate mothers.? 

In general, most nursing biological mothers in our sources are women of a lower 
social status. Most probably, these sources reflect another social reality, as poor 
mothers, in contrast to elite mothers, did not have the means to hire wet nurses. 
Elite women, on the other hand, were often expected to employ wet nurses, as 
breastfeeding was considered humble work reserved for slave and poor women. 
The latter resorted to wet nursing to sustain themselves and their families, while 
masters sold their female slaves’ milk for their own profit. In short, prevalent social 
ideas about the servile character of breastfeeding, as well as the tiring nature and 
pains of breastfeeding, led elite mothers in both antiquity and Byzantium to refrain 
from nursing their own infants, which were entrusted to wet nurses.” 

That Byzantine sources depict much more nursing blood mothers than their Greco- 
Roman counterparts might be related to the new ideals of motherhood which started 
crystallizing in the early Roman Empire. These ideals were later adopted by the first 
Christian authors and found their highest expression in the Church Fathers’ works, 


1383-1431) Enkomion on Andrew of Crete (13.240—241, ed. Argyriou 1996, 131—139), and Joseph 
Kalothetos’ (14th c. AD) Enkomion on Andrew of Crete (1.11, ed. Tsames 1980, 435-451). In the 
latter two texts, Andrew’s motherly breastfeeding is highlighted. 

50 To the example of Perpetua we could add, for instance, saints Sophia (mother of saints Pistis, 
Elpis, and Agape; Passion of Pistis, Elpis, Agape, and Sophia (PPEAS; 7th/11th c. AD) 8.16, ed. 
Halkin 1973), Ioulitta (Enkomion on Kirikos and Ioulitta 3.7—8, ed. Halkin 1987-1989), and Martha 
(mother of Saint Symeon Stylites the Younger; Life of Symeon Stylites the Younger (LSSY; 6th/7th c. 
AD) 4.1-4, ed. Van den Ven 1962). 

51 Seee.g. the nameless mother of Saint Symeon the Holy Fool (Leontios of Neapolis (7th c. AD), Life 
of Symeon the Holy Fool 1700D.22, eds Festugiére and Rydén 1974). 

52 These include a group of mothers who cannot produce milk in the LSSY 138; an anonymous breast- 
feeding mother whose baby suffers from hernia in a story from Saint Artemios' miracle collection 
(Miracles of Artemios (7th c. AD) 11, ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1909). For (breastfeeding) moth- 
ers in early Byzantine miracle collections, see Chapter 10. 

53 See e.g. Bradley 1986; Joshel 1986. In contrast to the much-studied Roman female slavery (see e.g. 
Perry 2014; Harper 2011, 70—83, 108—112; Keith 2011; Rodger 2007; Glancy 2006; Bradley 1994b, 
34—59 and 1978; Günther 1987), female slavery in Byzantium is understudied. Some studies on 
Byzantine slavery include Penna 2022; Rio 2017, 136-141; Prinzig 2014 and 2010; Evans Grubbs 
2013b; Rotman 2000, 2004; Kópstein 1993, 1976, 1966; Hadjinicolaou-Marava 1950. 

54 See Chapter 2; Constantinou and Skouroumouni-Stavrinou 2024. See also Parca 2017; Talbot 2017, 
241 and 1997, 125; Bretin-Chabrol 2015; Dasen 2012a, 2012b, 2010; Salzman-Mitchell 2012; 
Spieser 2012; Pitarakis 2009, 211—212; Ray 2004; Corbier 2001; Schulze 1998; Karydas 1998; Hol- 
man 1997; Abou Aly 1996; Bradley 1994a, 1991, 1986, and 1980; Dixon 1988, 141—167; Rühfel 
1988; Joshel 1986; Hermann 1959. 
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which,” in turn, exercised great influence on later Byzantine moralists, theologians, 
and hagiographers.?ó A number of studies have shown how, after becoming the first 
Roman emperor, Augustus (27 BC-AD 14) promoted new familial ideals, which 
“remained relatively stable" until early Byzantium.” Treating marriage and childrear- 
ing as the sources of the new empire's well-being and power, the new regime sought 
to control family life and particularly children's nourishment and education. As John 
David Penniman has convincingly shown, a new discourse, which permeated different 
genres including medical and moral treatises, philosophy, biography, historiography, 
and literature, highlighted the “power of nourishment in the formation of souls.'?? 

In this context, maternal milk, breastfeeding, and childrearing became focal points 
and essential qualities of good mothering — the kind of mothering which Gregory, as 
shown above, appreciated and promoted through his poetry. The Stoic philosopher 
Musonius Rufus, a contemporary of Augustus, described the female philosopher and 
thus the good woman — meaning the free and particularly the elite Roman woman — 
as the one who underwent the pains of childrearing, including breastfeeding: “so it 
is that such a woman is ... strong to endure pain, prepared to nourish her children at 
her own breast" (“60ev sikdc siva THV yovaika ... kakóraðov, otav & uv Gv tén 
TPEMELV LAOTH THO avtc,” Muson. Disc. 3.41—42, ed. and trans. Lutz 1947, 43). 

Plutarch, another contemporary author, eulogized his own wife for showing her 
maternal love through breastfeeding their son: “and yet you had nursed him at your 
own breast and had submitted to surgery when your nipple was bruised. For such 
a conduct was noble, and it showed true mother love” (“kaitoi t ogavti|c &keivov 
ECéOpsyas actæ Kai tous NvEoyxov, Tis 0nAfjc TEpiOAaow AaBovons yevvaia 
yàp Tadta Kai PUdotopya,” Plut. Consolation to His Wife 609e; trans. De Lacy 
and Einarson 1959, 591). Interestingly, both Musonius and Plutarch identified good 
mothering not just with breastfeeding but also with painful nursing as the result of 
ineffective suckling, inflammation, or tiredness. What made the good mother and 
exemplary woman was the pain she suffered without complaint in her attempt to 
nurse and take care of her children. The ideal woman or woman philosopher in Mu- 
sonius’ words was the one who “love[d] her children more than life itself? (“tékva 
uov åyarăv i tò Civ,” Muson. Disc. 3.32; trans. Lutz 1947, 41). 

The mother's milk, like the father's semen, was seen by medical authors, such 
as Galen (AD 129-ca. 216/217), moralists, such as Favorinus (ca. AD 85-155), 
as reported by Aulus Gellius (ca. AD 125-180), and Christian writers, such as 
Clement of Alexandria (ca. AD 150—215), as transformed blood.® Having been the 


55 See Penniman 2017 and 2015. 

56 For the Church Fathers' influence on later Byzantine culture, see e.g. Trovato 2023, 3—22; Lóssl 
2000; Moffatt 1986, 709. 

57 See e.g. Milnor 2008; Severy 2003; Gardner 1998, 47—54; Galinsky 1996, 128-140; Syme 1960, 
440—458. 

58 Cooper 2007, 108. 

59 Penniman 2017, 37. 

60 Gal. On the Function of the Parts of the Body 14.8, 4.176.1—179.14K, ed. Kühn 1822; Aulus Gellius, 
Attic Nights 12.1.12—15, ed. Marshall 1969; Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus 1.6.39.3—5, ed. 
Harl et al. 1960. 
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menses or the foetus’ nourishment in the womb, maternal blood turned into milk 
to feed the newborn. Thus, a mother who offered her milk to her own baby “sus- 
tained a father’s seminal patterning of his child and imbued her own positive traits 
in the hopes of shaping her child toward ideal man- or womanhood.” In short, 
(painful) breastfeeding was seen as a mother’s ethical obligation to the family of 
her husband and to her children, who were nursed according to familial and so- 
cial expectations. This ideology found one of its most eloquent expressions in late 
antique and Byzantine hagiography, whose mostly high-born saintly protagonists 
are depicted receiving milk from their mothers’ breasts. Maternal breastfeeding in 
hagiography appears to determine the protagonists’ exemplarity and future holi- 
ness. Through her milk, the Christian mother is presented as transmitting her faith 
and its values to her newborn babies. 

In the aforementioned anonymous Passion of Pistis, Elpis, Agape, and So- 
phia, for example, Pistis — the Greek term for faith — attempts to convince her two 
younger sisters (Elpis (Hope) and Agape (Love)) to remain steadfast before their 
upcoming cruel tortures, by telling them: “we suckled milk from her [the mother’s] 
holy breasts and she nurtured us in godly wisdom" (^yóXa ånò paotõv Gyi@v ats 
LETEUnoapev, Kai Emaidevosv Huds tv £vOgov cogiav,” PPEAS 8.16—-17). Simi- 
larly, the mother, who, as the hagiographer points out, is a Roman noblewoman 
named Sophia (Wisdom),? encourages her oldest daughter, who is tortured first, 
with the following words: “I gave you birth, I nourished you with my own milk. 
I suffered pains and agonies for you” (“Ey@ os éyévvnoa, Ey® og TO YOAGKTL TO 
EuUd àv£Opsva, yò nóvougc Kai divas £oyov 61a o£," PPEAS 9.1—3). Once again, 
(painful) breastfeeding and rearing become powerful signs of maternal love and 
care. Sophia expects her daughter to repay these maternal pains through the suffer- 
ings of martyrdom. Both mother (Sophia) and daughter (Pistis), and through them 
the hagiographer, understand maternal milk as an important means of Christian for- 
mation. Sophia's milk becomes Christian nourishment, turning its three consumers 
(Pistis, Elpis, and Agape) into future martyrs. 

As for the importance of both paternal seed and maternal milk to character for- 
mation, it is brought up in the PPEAS through the words of Sophia's youngest 
daughter (Agape), who is presented as the wisest of the three sisters. She says to 
the torturer while he tries to convince her to renounce her faith: 


Tyrant, do you forget that the seed of the same father created both me and the 
ones who have just died; that the same mother gave us birth; that we drank 
the same milk; that we were brought up with the same character; and that we 
were educated in the same holy letters? 

Tópavve, &yvogic ótt Ó AVTOG LE taic ànoðavovcos £onetpev naci]p Kai 
Å aot] £yévvnos uńTtNp Kai TO adTO ExiopEv yóAo. Kai TH ADTT Tpoatpsoet 
NOENONLEV Kai TH ADT iepà ypáupata nenroðeúvueða; (PPEAS 12.2—6) 


61 Myers 2017, 79. 
62 As in Perpetua’s case, no husband is mentioned; see also n. 23. 
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Having been conceived through the same paternal seed and having shared the same 
maternal milk with her martyred sisters, Agape is destined, too, to become a Chris- 
tian martyr. 

Our Perpetua, therefore, who, like Sophia, does not entrust her baby to a wet 
nurse but undertakes the pains of breastfeeding, incorporates the Roman, but also 
Byzantine, ideals of the good mother. As Chapter 3 of this volume shows, Byzan- 
tine women, who refrained from breastfeeding their infants, were treated as bad 
mothers deserving eternal punishment in hell. Being a good mother, Perpetua suf- 
fers when she cannot have her nursling with her: “I was afflicted on account of my 
infant child” (“katexovovunv 61a TO vijrov Tékvov,” PPF 3.6.9; trans. Cobb 2021, 
49). Perpetua’s words reveal a mother who is totally broken not because she is in 
prison, but because she is separated from her baby. For her, nothing is more impor- 
tant than the baby’s welfare, to which she is wholly devoted. In Musonius’ terms, 
Perpetua is a woman philosopher who sacrifices her own needs in lieu of those of 
her child. Her happiness is tightly linked with her son’s well-being. Despite being 
imprisoned, Perpetua is pleased when her baby stays with her, because she can still 
be a good mother for her son. 

While Perpetua embodies the ideal mother — she breastfeeds, loves, takes care 
of, and suffers for her nursling — she is treated by her non-Christian father and 
Hilarianus, the Roman officer who questions her and condemns her to death, as 
an evil mother that abandons and sacrifices her own child. With the baby in his 
hands and just before Perpetua’s first public trial, the father tells her: “look at your 
son who is not able to live after you. ... Sacrifice having pity on the baby” (“ie 
TOV vióv cov Oc LETH o8 Civ où Sbvatat. ... Ezí0voov &Azroaca tò Bpsoc,” PPF 
5.3, 6.2; trans. Cobb 2021, 51). Hilarianus then adds: "spare your child's infancy" 
(“gion tfjc Tod natdiov vimiótntoc," PPF 6.3; trans. Cobb 2021, 51).9 In contrast 
to Perpetua herself, her fellow Christians, and the other members of her family (her 
mother and brothers), the two men see her Christianity as incompatible with her 
maternal role. For them, a good mother and daughter should not deviate from the 
paternal law and the religious customs and traditions of her society. Furthermore, 
she should not behave in ways which would threaten her life and consequently that 
of her children, who depend on her. 

In their attempt to convince Perpetua to abandon her religion, both father and 
tormentor use the same strategy: inducing guilt. By attacking her in her role as a 
mother — a role that is essential to her — they try to make her feel broken and thus 
follow their commandments to sacrifice to the Roman gods. However, their guilt 
mechanism proves ineffective, as it is initiated when Perpetua already feels confi- 
dent about herself and her maternity. She replies: “‘I do not sacrifice.’ ... ‘I am a 
Christian" (“Où 000. ... ‘“Xptotiavy siu,” PPF 6.4; trans. Cobb 2021, 51—52). 


63 Interestingly, modern scholars adopt a similar stance when they argue that Perpetua "gives up her 
infant son" (Vierow 1999, 617); see also Moss 2010 and Lefkowitz 1976. Whereas these scholars 
talk about Perpetua's abandonment of her child, other scholars claim that the heroine does not deny 
her motherhood but that she transcends it instead (e.g. Jensen 2002, 202—208). 
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Gathering that Perpetua’s empowerment derives to a great extent from her ongoing 
breastfeeding and contact with her son, associated with her good maternal feelings, 
the father becomes more drastic and crueller. He prevents Perpetua from being the 
good mother she has set out to be by taking her boy away from her. 

Even though the father’s progressively harsher attacks intended to make Per- 
petua feel bad about herself as mother prove unsuccessful — evidently her boy 
survives, and her family takes good care of him — the PPF incorporates a ten- 
sion between good and bad motherhood. There is an opposition between the ideal 
mother, who is selfless, loving, and totally devoted to her child, and the cruel 
mother, who leaves her son behind to die for her faith. This contestation constitutes 
an additional struggle of social rather than literary origin structuring the PPF that 
has not been identified by Mieke Bal or Marco Formisano, who refer to the text’s 
internal struggles between “mundane prison and eternity, male and female, real- 
ity and dreams, autobiographical form and historical content, incomplete narrative 
and narrated closure.’ In fact, the PPF is not original in its juxtaposition between 
good and bad motherhood. It continues a tradition established in Augustan Rome, 
whose art and literature incorporate tensions and paradoxes between good and bad 
mothering to regulate actual Roman mothers’ behaviour.9 

These tensions and paradoxes, however, concern free and elite Roman women 
such as Perpetua. In the case of Felicity, who is a slave, there is no problematization 
of her social role as a mother. As Anna Rebecca Solevag rightly remarks: 


The text expresses no concern for Felicitas’ separation from her baby im- 
mediately after giving birth, whereas Perpetua gets heavenly help so that she 
does not worry about her son or suffer inflammation from weaning. Felicitas 
suffers physically in childbirth, but not, as it seems, emotionally from the 
separation. ... [T]he abrupt dismissal of the baby is better explained as re- 
vealing a disinterest in a slave’s emotions. ... It was common for a slave to 
have to give up her child. 


Felicity’s violent death necessitates the services of a surrogate mother who could 
provide her newborn daughter with nourishment and affection. It is to surrogate 
mothering and its characteristics that we now turn. 


Surrogate Mothers 


Whereas high maternal mortality in the examined period generated large numbers of 
nurslings in need of surrogate nutrition, an equally high infant mortality made avail- 
able considerable numbers of lactating women who could undertake the wet nurse's 


64 Bal (1991) 2012; Formisano 2012, 339. 
65 See Liveley 2012. 
66 Solevåg 2013, 233—234. 
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task, either for free or against payment.®’ Surrogate breastfeeding was needed also 
in cases where blood mothers could not produce milk or had difficulties with nurs- 
ing. Such mothers, as noted above, feature in Byzantine hagiography, yet their lacta- 
tion problems are solved by divine intervention. One could assume, however, that 
such “miracles” were rare and that premodern women who could not breastfeed 
had to resort to wet nursing. Surrogate breastfeeding served other purposes, too, 
such as a mother's easier recovery from childbirth, resumption of sexual life, and 
the quicker acquisition of more children. Finally, as already mentioned, aristocratic 
women preferred to refrain from the pains of breastfeeding and from a task that was 
considered unfit for their class, while slave owners would — for their own reasons 
and for profit — hire wet nurses to nurture the infants of their female slaves. 

The families, protectors, or masters of mothers who did not want or were un- 
able to breastfeed, as well as those of mothers who lost their lives in childbirth or 
through violence, like the martyr Felicity, and who could not afford a mercenary 
wet nurse, must have made arrangements for friendly cross-nursing. This could 
be provided by other female members of the biological mother’s extended fam- 
ily, her friends, her neighbours, or her fellows from the same religious group. The 
anonymous mother in PPF, for example, who is Felicity’s fellow Christian and 
becomes the surrogate mother of the martyr’s daughter, belongs to the last cat- 
egory, of volunteer or non-mercenary nurses. Unfortunately, friendly cross-nursing 
is very rarely documented in ancient and Byzantine sources, possibly because it 
took place in the context of informal and personal arrangements and consequently 
was not subject to contracts and formalities. 

An ancient example of friendly cross-nursing is detected in a literary work, Me- 
nander’s Samia (4th c. BC; ed. Sandbach 1972), where it takes a comic twist. The 
play’s protagonist, a concubine from Samos named Chrysis who is impregnated by 
Demeas and whose baby dies without the father knowing, breastfeeds the illegiti- 
mate child of Moschion, Demeas’ adopted son. The baby is also nursed by its own 
mother Plangton, who is the daughter of Demeas’ neighbour. A funny confusion is 
created about the identity of the baby’s father as the plot develops.” 

As far as early Byzantine sources are concerned, there are some references to 
friendly cross-nursing once again in hagiography. In Eustratios' Life of Patriarch 
Eutychios (LE, 6th—7th c. AD), there 1s an episode in which a woman whose milk 
dries up takes her nursling and goes to the saint's monastery asking for a cure. After 


67 The frequency of premature infant death is recorded in ancient and Byzantine sources and archaeo- 
logical remains. For evidence from bioarchaeology, see Bourbou et al. 2013. For overviews of other 
kinds of evidence, see e.g. Parkin 2013, 44—47; Papaconstantinou and Talbot 2009, 283—308; and 
Chapter 5 in this volume. On the demographic estimates of maternal mortality and the complexities 
of reading the inscriptional data, see Saller 1994, 9—43; Parkin 1992, 103—105. 

68 According to medical and other authorities, breastfeeding was incompatible with sex, since it was 
believed that the latter destroyed the lactating woman's milk. See Chapter 2. 

69 Fora discussion of breastfeeding in this text, see Marshall 2017, 197—199. For some potential cases 
of allomaternal nursing attested in the epigraphical record, see Sparreboom 2014, 147; see also 
Centlivres Challet 2017, 901—902. 
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receiving Eutychios’ prayer and holy oil, the woman’s breasts start overflowing 
with milk. Thus, this mother who used to visit other nursing women asking for their 
milk is now offering her own excessive milk to other infants, relieving both her ma- 
ternal body and other anxious mothers (LE 1681—1694, ed. Laga 1992). Albeit very 
few, these two cases of friendly cross-dressing and the one found in PPF reveal 
the existence of networks of friendly, individual, and supportive interactions and 
relationships between mothers sharing the same concerns about their maternal bod- 
ies and their infants’ nurture and well-being. These female networks empowered 
the involved mothers, who took initiatives and immediate action to help each other. 

The type of surrogate mother that is most well documented in our sources is 
the mercenary wet nurse of low social status, who was a free, freed, or enslaved 
mother, a fact suggesting that wet nursing was a usual practice in the examined 
period.” That is the reason why medical authors, such as Soranos (1st-2nd c. AD), 
Oribasios (fl. 4th c. AD), Paul of Aegina (fl. early 7th c. AD), and Aetios of Amida 
(fl. ca. AD 530—560), philosophers, such as “Myia” (3rd/2nd c. BC), and influential 
Church Fathers, such as John Chrysostom (AD 340/350—407), as shown in Chapter 
2, gave advice on how to choose a wet nurse and how to monitor her mothering. 
As already indicated, the popularity of wet nursing is also manifested through phi- 
losophers’, moralists’, and theologians’ exhortations to families to avoid hiring wet 
nurses and to have blood mothers breastfeed their own children instead.” 

In the Egyptian papyri, nurslings under contract for wet nursing were primarily 
non-citizen foundlings or domestic slave babies.” Nurslings recorded in Roman 
epitaphs were not only elite children of senatorial or equestrian families but also 
slaves or freed children of intermediate status.? Wet nurses in Byzantine sources, 
chiefly hagiographical, were Christian women who were hired to breastfeed mostly 
elite children and orphans.” While medical authors of antiquity, such as Soranos, 
asked parents to hire Greek wet nurses so that their children could learn the best 
speech and culture,” Christian authors expected their contemporaries to employ 
Christian nurses so that children were from an early age introduced into the values 
of their faith. For this reason, the father of the future martyr Theodore, for instance, 
undertook to feed his baby son with wheat and barley porridge because he could 
not find a Christian wet nurse (Life of Theodore 'the Recruit' (10th c. AD), 225, 
ed. Sigalas 1925). 


70 This is apparently the reason why most studies on premodern breastfeeding focus on the wet nurse. 
For ancient and Byzantine wet nurses, see most of the references provided above in n. 4. 

71 For the mother/wet nurse debate, see Constantinou and Skouroumouni-Stavrinou 2024. 

72. For listings and statistics, see e.g. Parca 2017, 212; Tawfik 1997, 942—943. 

73 See Bradley 1986, 204—206. 

74 For example, a wet nurse was hired by the rich couple Emmelia of Caesarea and Basil the Elder to 
breastfeed their children, including saints Macrina, Basil the Great, and Gregory of Nyssa (Life of 
Macrina (LM, AD 382/383), 3.1-3, ed. Maraval 1971). A wet nurse also rears the orphan Febronia, 
who is brought up in the nunnery of her aunt, the abbess Bryene (Life of Febronia (7th c. AD) 7.2-4, 
ed. Chiesa 1990). For orphans in Byzantium, see Miller 2003. 

75 See Chapter 2. 
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That the employment of wet nurses was a self-evident, and even natural, under- 
taking for elite families in the examined period was manifested through the words 
of high-born authors, such as the Roman emperor Marcus Aurelius (AD 121—180) 
and the Cappadocian Father Basil the Great (AD 329-379). In Marcus Aurelius’ 
autobiographical Meditations, we read the following: 


I travel along nature’s way until I fall down and take my rest, breathing out 
my last into the air, from which I draw my daily breath, and falling down to 
that earth from which my father drew his seed, my mother her blood and my 
nurse her milk, from which for so many years I have taken my daily food and 
drink, the earth which carries my footsteps and which I have used to the full 
in so many ways. 

IIopzóopu dia TOV KATH qóotv, LEXYPL TECOV AvaTOvCMLOL, £vazonvgoooac 
uv TobTH, č ob Ka’ rjuépav dvarvéw, neo®v è mi toto, $É o0 Kai TO 
ONEPLATLOV O TATHP pov OvvEAEEE kai TO GILLATLOV 1 LTHP kai TO YOAGKTLOV 
f| Ttpopóç č od Kad’ Hugpav tooovtoIc tect fjóckonuau Kai &pógbopuot, © 
MEPEL HE TATODVTG, Kai eig tocaba ümoypopievov adtd. (Marc. Aur. Med. 
5.4, ed. Farquharson (1944)1968; trans. Gill 2013, 31) 


Marcus saw his life as a journey following the laws of nature. As such, it took a 
twofold form: “one’s biological life" from the first to the final breath and “one’s 
end as dispersal into the elements.""* In the first part of Marcus’ life journey, three 
people played a central role. These were Marcus' father, mother, and wet nurse, 
to whom he owed his very life. He was generated through his father's seed and 
his mother's blood, in whose womb he took his first nourishment. When he was 
brought to the world it was the wet nurse's milk that sustained and raised him. 
The fluids of father, mother, and wet nurse (seed, blood, and milk) were viewed as 
earthly harvests collected and housed in human bodies, whose processes and life 
cycle were also determined by the laws of nature. Through this understanding, the 
three social roles of father, mother, and wet nurse emerged as natural: they were 
intended by nature to create and support new lives that followed, in turn, their own 
natural cycles." Thus, the cultural norm of delegating the nursing of high-born 
infants to wet nurses became a natural law. 

As for Basil, he wrote in one of his letters (Let. 37), whose recipient remains 
unknown: 


But I have only one foster-brother, this man who is the son of the woman 
who nursed me, and I pray that the household in which I was brought up may 
remain at its old assessment. ... I urge you with this thought to spare the fam- 
ily in which I was nourished. ... Furthermore, there is one thing that I want 


76 Gill 2013, 147. 
77 For the compatibility of human nature with universal nature in Marcus’ philosophy, see Long 2012; 
Hadot 1998, 35-53. 
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your modesty to know as beyond question the truth — that most of the slaves 
belong to this man as a gift from us as remuneration for our sustenance, our 
parents having bestowed them upon him. 

OVVTPO@OV ðè ts Opevapiévng ue vióv ToDTOV Exo Eva, Kai EVYOLLAL TOV 
oikov év à üvevpáqnv Eri tfj; óuoíac xaractáosog SiapEtval. ... TUpAKGAd 
otto gsicacOa tfjg oikiac  évetpagny. ... 'Exsivó ye uv mávtov 
GANVEGTATOV ytvóokstv oou Tv KOGLLOTHTA PovAOLLAL, STL TOV àvópanóóov 
TO MAEloTA nap’ "nuóv ozfjpSsv VTA obès Tis TPOGT|S NUL@V, tv yovéov 
Tiv zapaoyouévov. (Bas. Let. 37, ed. Courtonne 1957; trans. Deferrari 
1926, 193, 195) 


Apart from presenting wet nursing as a usual practice for elite families, Basil’s let- 
ter also reveals other realities concerning the practice and the bonds it established. 
Wet nurses did not always move to rich families’ houses to nurture their infants. 
Furthermore, they brought up the foster nurslings along with their own children.” 
At least Basil's sister Macrina, the family's first-born child, was nursed at home by 
both a wet nurse and her mother Emmelia (LM 3.1—3). Yet, for a family bearing 
ten children, with one of them dying in infancy, it must have been more convenient 
and less tiring for Emmelia to have some of those children reared in wet nurses' 
homes.” A nursling's integration into the wet nurse's family, which functioned as 
a foster family, as suggested by Basil's letter, created various bonds and relation- 
ships. Basil was strongly attached to both the woman nursing him and her son, with 
whom he shared the same milk and motherly affection. This emotional attachment 
was everlasting: when Basil wrote this and an earlier letter (Bas. Let. 36) to ask 
support from a powerful man for his foster brother, he was in his late thirties or 
early forties. 

In that previous letter, Basil described his foster brother as his own self (“dvt’ 
éuavtod,” Bas. Let. 36), while in the 37th letter he wrote: "I pray that the house- 
hold in which I was brought up may remain at its old assessment" (“svyopat TOV 
oikov v à &verpüqnv mì Tic óuoiac kotaotácsoc óupcivau" Bas. Let. 37; trans. 
Deferrari 1926, 195). Basil’s gratitude for his foster family was also shared by 
his biological family, who offered a good number of slaves and part of its estate 
to the foster brother. At the time of writing the letters, Basil was also prepared to 
undertake the increased taxation that resulted from the foster brother's possession 
of slaves and lands. Both letters highlight Basil's indebtedness to his foster family 
that not only brought him up but also continued to support him throughout his life. 
All in all, Basil’s letters bring to the fore the powerful bonds and relationships that 
were created between a wet nurse, her family, and the infant under her care, as well 
as those between the infant's biological family and the foster family. 


78 Wet nursing contracts that have come down to us, however, forbid wet nurses to offer their milk to 
other infants apart from the one they are hired for. See Parca 2013; Bradley 1986. 
79 For the members of Basil's family, see Pfister 1964. 
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Basil’s wet nurse belonged to the category of the good wet nurse. Like the cat- 
egory of the good mother discussed above, that of the good wet nurse included 
surrogate mothers who were devoted to their nurslings, whom they treated as their 
own children. Bad wet nurses, by contrast, were neglectful and put the nursling’s 
life in danger through their spoiled milk and bad habits. As Constantinou and 
Skouroumouni-Stavrinou have shown, the binary of the good/bad wet nurse, like 
that of the good/bad mother, was an essential part of the ancient and Byzantine 
institution of motherhood.? Both binaries served imperial ideologies, whether 
Roman or Byzantine, concerning (elite) family values and the formation of so- 
cial identities. Further discussion of these two binaries, as already pointed out, is 
provided in the two chapters of the volume’s first part, on the lactating woman’s 
society and ideology. 

Chapter 2 (“Breast Rules: The Body of the Wet Nurse in Ancient and Early 
Byzantine Discourses”) explores some ancient and early Byzantine discourses on 
wet nurses, focussing mainly on texts of the broader Greek medical tradition that 
were produced between the second century BC and the seventh century AD. The 
chapter covers the examined texts’ prescriptions about the characteristics of the 
good wet nurse and recommendations concerning her diet and way of life and 
work. Moreover, the early history of sociomedical attitudes towards the wet nurse 
and her desired profile are traced, while her ambiguous status is highlighted: she 
was treated as both an inferior servant and a female philosopher. 

Chapter 3, on the other hand, with the title “The Breast as a Locus for Punish- 
ment,” turns to blood mothers who behaved as bad mothers. Drawing on the textual 
and visual traditions of afterlife punishments addressed to mothers who refrained 
from breastfeeding their babies, the chapter shows how these traditions, which 
probably had an Egyptian and monastic origin, aimed at controlling women of 
rural communities. 

Having sketched the socio-ideology and the main types of the ancient and early 
Byzantine lactating woman — the blood mother and the surrogate mother — we now 
proceed to the thematic strand on medicine and practice. 


Medicine and Practice 


The issues of medical concern featuring in the PPF, which are related to mater- 
nity and breastfeeding,*' include the eighth-month birth, a new mother’s first milk, 
breast inflammation, and lactation cessation, along with weaning. The first two is- 
sues are experienced by Felicity, who prematurely gives birth in prison, while Per- 
petua, whose child is forced into abrupt weaning, is confronted with the remaining 


80 Constantinou and Skouroumouni-Stavrinou 2024. 

81 The PPF includes also other instances having a medical background, such as the deathly facial gan- 
grene of Perpetua’s brother Dinokrates, discussed under “Art and Literature,” and the holy woman’s 
cervical vertebrae, which the inexperienced gladiator erroneously attacks in his attempt to decapi- 
tate her. Eventually, it is Perpetua herself who directs the gladiator’s hand to her clavicle (PPF 7.5, 
11.9). 
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difficulties. These maternal issues were essential in the discussed cultures, which, 
as already mentioned, were characterized by high infant and maternal mortality. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that pregnancy, childbirth, and breastfeeding compli- 
cations preoccupied both medical and other authors. Their treatment and uses in 
ancient and Byzantine medical treatises and other works — mainly philosophical 
and theological — reveal cultural anxieties that in some cases survive until today.” 

For the purposes of this part, the PPF is discussed in the light of medical, philo- 
sophical, and theological works that circulated both in Perpetua’s times and later, 
until the sixth century, when the text was possibly translated into Greek. The fol- 
lowing comparative analysis is divided into four parts, each devoted to one or two 
of the said maternity issues. 


Eighth-Month Birth 


According to the PPF, when Felicity was arrested, “she had an eight-month abdo- 
men" (“6KT® prvóv £yovca yaotépa,” PPF 15.2; emphasis added).* Felicity’s 
fellow Christians prayed that she could give birth before the communal martyrdom, 
a development that would allow her to die with all the other imprisoned Chris- 
tians. As soon as the prayer is completed, “the pains of childbirth seized her — 
difficult as is the nature of the eighth month. And toiling with childbirth, she 
felt pain” (“@divec atv covéoyov, katà TV Tod óyóó0v unvòs Qóct yaAErai. 
Kai kaxà Tov rokerÓv kapotca HAye,” PPF 15.5; trans. Cobb 2021, 59; emphasis 
added). For our purposes, the two short passages given here are remarkable in two 
respects. First, their language relies heavily on medical terminology. Second, the 
extracts reflect medical and philosophical discussions about the viability of the 
eight-month-old foetus and about the difficulty of the eighth-month delivery. Based 
on numerology and the superstition that the number eight was unlucky, these dis- 
cussions went back to Hippocrates and continued until the late Byzantine period.* 


82 Cf. e.g. the modern superstition about the eighth-month foetus (Reiss and Ash 1988). 

83 In this case, Cobb's translation has not been adopted, because it is less exact. Cobb translates the 
phrase as “she was eight months pregnant" (trans. Cobb 2021, 59). 

84 For the origins of these discussions and their continuation by later ancient Greek writers, see Hanson 
1987. Some relevant ancient and early Byzantine discussions are mentioned below. As for middle and 
late Byzantine treatments, see e.g. Michael Psellos’ (11th c. AD) philosophical notes (“Seven-month 
infants survive, but not the eight-month ones ..."; “Tà éxtapmviaia Bpéor] 6661, tà ò’ òktaynvioia 
ov ...," Opuscula physica 55.1023, ed. Duffy 1992); and John Protospatharios' (13th/14th c. AD) 
Commentary on Hesiod s Work and Days (“But many say that the seventh [day] is life-giving, since 
seven-month infants are more viable than those of eight months. But it is good to explain how the 
seven-month and the nine-month infants are viable whereas the eight-month ones are not"; “Aà 
Kai Gooyóvoc Tapa noAXoic f| EPSON A€yetat, Sti Ta Dpéqr éntaunviaia dvta Cwoyoveitat LXX Ov, 
Tinep OKTapNVIOIA. AAA THs pLév TH éntaunviaia Kai EvvapNnviaia CMoyoveitat, TH 68 OKTAPNVLATA 
obdapdc, KaAOv eineiv," Comm. on Hesiod, 450, ed. Gaisford 1823). 
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As a short medical treatise entitled On the Eight-Month Infant (Oct.),9 which is 
attributed to Hippocrates (ca. 460—370 BC), states: 


All women have the same explanation for this: they say that in the eighth month 
it is most strenuous to carry their abdomens. ... For it happens to these chil- 
dren in immediate succession that they suffer both the strain that occurs in the 
uterus and the one after birth has taken place, and therefore no eight months’ 
child survives. ... When this happens, both the mother must strain herself 
more, and the child must either die or be born with greater difficulty. 

ypé@vtat SE nou Evi Aóyo TEpi tovtov: Paci yàp TODS dydd0UCG THV 
Lynvev Kai yaAEx@tata Qípsw Tic yaotépac, OpAG> AEyovoat. ... OD 
TEplyivecOo và OKTOLNVA. ovykupet yàp AVTOIC pegis kokonaÜeiv THY TE 
EV TH MTP ywopévnv KakonabEinv kai THY órav ó TOKOS YévTAL, Kai tà 
TOVTO TOV OKTALVOV ODSEV TEPLEYEVETO. ... TOUTOD OE YIVOLLEVOD koi TIV 
uncépa àvá yk zovíjoot pov Kai TO nadiov Tj oA £o0at i] YaAETOTEPOV 
é€eOeiv. (Hippoc. Oct. 3.8—9 and 10.44, ed. and trans. Potter 2010, 81, 95; 
emphasis added) 


The juxtaposition of this Hippocratic passage with those from the PPF shows 
how the latter's Greek translator uses medical terminology (see the words in bold) 
and theory to describe Felicity's situation as realistically as possible. The Greek 
translator adopts the medical claims that eight-month gestation is difficult and that 
giving birth at this stage of pregnancy is even more difficult, as it is extremely 
painful. Concerning the medical author's argument that eighth-month infants are 
not viable — which he bases on a theory that a pregnant woman and her foetus go 
through some illness during the eighth month — even though it is not mentioned 
in the PPF, the redactor seems to agree with it, for it supports the text's religious 
message. That Felicity gives birth during this difficult month, which a later medi- 
cal author, Soranos, calls in his Gynaecology (Gyn.) “burdensome” (*Bapov dévta,” 
Sor. Gyn. 1.56.1.2 (CMG 4, 40.9), ed. Ilberg 1927; trans. Temkin 1956, 56),*° and 


85 This text has come down to us with two different titles: Chapters 1—9 have the title On the Seven- 
Month Infant, while Chapters 10—13 are entitled On the Eight-Month Infant. Here we follow Robert 
Joly, who has suggested the use of the latter title for the whole work. Joly's approach is also adopted 
by Paul Potter, the latest editor and English translator of the text (Potter 2010, 71—101), whose edi- 
tion and translation are used here. 

86 Soranos, but also Galen, along with their early Byzantine followers (e.g. Orib. Medical Collections 
Incerti (Med. Coll. Inc.) 22.17-19 (CMG 6.2.2, 114.5-13), ed. Raeder 1933), pay special atten- 
tion to eighth-month gestation, prescribing a particular diet and exercise for the pregnant woman. 
We read, for example, in Soranos: “With the beginning of the eighth month which people euphe- 
mistically call ‘easy,’ although it is burdensome and produces malaise and other distress, she [the 
pregnant woman] must restrict still further the amount of food and must take exercise only in a 
litter or a big sedan chair, unless one desires to walk short of the point of exhaustion. And if the 
discomfort is greater, it will also be advisable to fast for one day so that the malaise can be dispelled 
by the respite”; “tod 58 óyóóov unvòç &votávtoc, Sv Kat’ eüpnpuopóv Aéyovci sivari *koügov? 
Bapbv óvra Kai óvcapéotnotv koi trjv GAAHV kakoráðsiav AOTEAODVTA, TO tfj tpos nAf(8oc 
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the fact that her baby survives, “renders the result of her friends’ prayers all the 
more miraculous.’”’*’ Examining late antique authors’ accounts of Felicity's eighth- 
month delivery, Cobb shows their stronger emphasis on her pain in an attempt to 
prevent their audiences from thinking that the woman’s fellow martyrs prayed for 
a miscarriage.** In so doing, these authors appear to further endorse established 
medical doctrines about the difficulties and dangers of eighth-month deliveries 
which conveniently serve their authorial purposes. 

The idea that pregnant women suffer greatly during the eighth month was also 
expressed by an ancient philosopher, Aristotle (384—322 BC), who like Hippo- 
crates exercised a great influence on ancient and Byzantine authors, both medical 
and non-medical.” The early Byzantine medical author Oribasios preserves the 
following Aristotelian fragment: 


From the work of the philosopher Aristotle, On the Eight-Month Infant. 
Some people say that eight-month infants do not survive, but this is untrue, 
for they do live. And this is especially evident in Egypt, because the Egyp- 
tians bring up all their infants. ... Yet even in Greece, when one observes 
cautiously, one sees that the same happens. It is, therefore, not true that 
all eight-month infants are non-viable. Yet it is true that few [eight-month 
infants] survive and indeed fewer than the infants of seventh months and 
those of more months. ... Women suffer most during the fourth and the ninth 
month, and if they have an abortion in the fourth or the ninth month they 
mostly die as well. Therefore, not only do the eight-month infants die, but the 
mothers are also endangered when they abort. 

‘Ex tàv AptototéAoug Tod púûoocópov. epi oxtapnjvev. Ilepi tov 
OKTOLNVOV eioí tives Of Pact o00£v Giv: TODTO ò’ £oti Weddoc’ CH yap, Kai 
toOto poto. uèv Ev Aiyómto ófjAov óu TÒ TPEMELW TE návta. TO yıvóueva 
tovcs AiyomntíouG. ... ob uv GAAG Kai £v TH EAAó0t tpobotv £ottv idsiv 
obtaHc Éygw, WOTE TO LEV ĞTAVTA TH OKTELNVE uÌ Civ ook GANVEs otv, OTL 
u£vtot óAfya Kai T|tvov TOV éntauńvov te Koi TOV $k Tod TAEtovoc ápiuo0 
YEVOLEVOV GANDEs. ... novoðor ð’ ai yovaikeg HOALOTA TOV ufjva TOV 6 kai TOV 
n, kai àv dtap0eipwot n Tj ò pNvi, dta@8Eipovtat Kai arai wc Ei TO TOAD, 
Mote OÙ LOVOV TÀ OKTELNVA OD Civ, GAAG Kai ówpOstpopiévov ai tíkcoucat 
Kwodvvevovow. (Orib. Med. Coll. Inc.12.1—7.1 (CMG 6.2.2, 94.14—95.9)) 


EMLOVVEPYELV, KIVIOEIC SE napaAaupávew LLOVas Ths dia PopEion Tj pakpàc xaO£ópac, tAv si uu] 
uéypt dteKAboEws ópeyOsír Tig TOD Mepizatijoar. ID.etovog è ob6ng THs SvO@oOpias Kai àvatesivetv 
APLdoEt MPOc uíav r|uépav, ote did Tis ripeutac ExAVOTvat tò Svoapéotyna,” Sor. Gyn. 1.56.1—2.1 
(CMG 4, 40.8—14); trans. Temkin 1956, 56). 

87 Solevag 2013, 207. 

88 Cobb 2022. 

89 For Hippocrates’ influence on other medical authors, see e.g. Bouras-Vallianatos and Xenophontos 
2018; Marganne 2015; Constantelos 1999; Temkin 1962. Concerning his influence on non-medical 
authors, see e.g. Preat 2021; Plati 2020. For Aristotle’s influence, see e.g. Constantinou 2022; Bec- 
chi 2013; Oehler 1964. 
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The fragment starts with a criticism against those, namely Hippocrates and his 
followers, who argue that eighth-month infants are not viable. The examples of 
Egyptian, but also some Greek, eighth-month children who survive proves the 
Hippocratic doctrine wrong. However, Aristotle and through him Oribasios do not 
completely reject the doctrine. Despite their scepticism, Aristotle and Oribasios 
confirm the established idea that giving birth in the eighth month, as in the fourth 
month, is extremely painful, causing not only the foetus’ death but also that of the 
mother. 

Even if ancient and early Byzantine audiences of the PPF might not have treated 
the survival of Felicity and her baby as miraculous, but as one of those few cases 
that according to (medical) authorities proved the possibility of a successful eighth- 
month delivery, the creation of a striking association between the mother’s and 
the martyr’s pain ensured the strong Christological, and at the same time poetic, 
dimension of the episode featuring Felicity’s delivery. During her eighth-month 
delivery, Felicity undergoes such great suffering that it provokes the reaction of a 
prison officer, who asks her how she will treat the pain caused by the wild animals’ 
attacks in the arena if she is so overcome by the pains of childbirth. 

Felicity’s reply, however, is unexpected — and one could say unrealistic — 
considering her grave position. Experiencing pains that medical authorities repeat- 
edly described as some of the harshest ones, Felicity speaks not just confidently, 
clearly, and calmly, but also poetically: “Now I myself endure what I endure, but 
in that place is another who endures <within me> on my behalf [he will be in me 
so that he might endure], since I endure on his behalf” (“Ntv yò nóoyo 6 n&oyo 
&k£i O€ HALOS EoTiv ó «év &poi» náoyæv on&p EpLOd [šota Ev &poi tva. AGO], Stott 
yò n&oyo on&p aùtoð,” PPF 15.6; trans. Cobb 2021, 59). In prison, Felicity suf- 
fers as a mother, whereas in the arena she will suffer as a martyr of Christ. Both 
sufferings are equally unbearable, but the first is purely physical, whereas the sec- 
ond acquires a metaphysical dimension. As such, the first is the prerequisite of the 
second. In Cobb's words, “indeed, it was precisely her labour pains that strength- 
ened Felicitas’ faith” in Christ and made her believe that He would suffer for her 
during her tortures.” 

Just as the delivery scene points towards death in the arena, the description of 
Felicitas in the arena refers back to her delivery: 


And similarly, Felicitas was rejoicing in the safety of her childbirth so that 
she could fight the beasts — from blood to blood, from midwife to single 
combat — being about to bathe after childbirth in a second baptism, that is to 
say, with her own blood. 

'Ouoíog Kai ñ Onrtkitatn yaipovoa mì th tod toKxetod vysia iva 
Onpiouayńon, dnd aïuatoç sic dina, dd pata mpdc Lovopaxiav, ui£AAovoa 
AovoaoOal LETH TOV TOKETOV BUTTLOL® SEVTEPH, TOVTEOTLV TH ió(o aTLaTL. 
(PPF 18.3; trans. Cobb 2021, 61) 


90 Cobb 2022, 17. 
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In contrast to the other martyrs’ bodies, that of Felicity bleeds more and suffers 
longer. Her bleeding and pain start from the moment of delivery, and two days later, 
when she is taken to the arena, she still bleeds. During Felicity’s tortures, the blood 
of martyrdom is added to her postpartum bleeding. The narrator, however, refers 
only to the blood of Felicity’s childbirth, which, as he points out, is substituted by 
the blood of martyrdom, just as the midwife is replaced by the torturer. Yet there 
is no midwife helping at the delivery — Felicity gives birth alone, attended by a 
prison officer. The narrator’s rhetoric aims at suppressing Felicity’s lochia, which 
is repressed also through the emphasis on her leaking breasts, as will be further 
discussed in the following section. 


The New Mother’s First Milk 


While Felicity was walking naked in the arena to be killed by “a most savage 
heifer” (“aypiatatnv ðáuadv,” PPF 20.1; trans. Cobb 2021, 61), her nipples were 
leaking. In the narrator's words, “milk was dripping from her breasts, as she had 
recently given birth” (“yeaoBoic otáCovoav yada, óc npoooátoc kvńoacav,” PPF 
10.2; trans. with some modifications Cobb 2021, 63). According to Laurence Tote- 
lin, whose analysis is based on the Latin version of the text, which presents Felic- 
ity's bodily situation in a similar manner,” at this very point the new mother's 
“milk comes in ...; it starts to flow abundantly."? As Totelin goes on to remark, 
“her breasts are not ‘still leaking’; they leak out for the first time. ... Felicity has 
passed the stage in which her body produces only the thick, cheesy milk that is unfit 
for consumption."9?? 

Despite its attractiveness, this interpretation does not seem to be supported by 
the text. If Felicity was experiencing an overflow of milk, then a different verbal 
form would have been used — at least in the Greek text. In place of the participle 
“otacovoav” (“shedding [milk] drop by drop"), the Greek translator would have 
employed one of the following participles: *(£x)BAóGovco" (“gushing out [milk]"), 
“Bpvovoa” (“overflowing”), or “péovoa” (“flowing [with milk]"), which are the 
terms used by our authors to talk about overflowing breasts.” 


91 partu recentem stillantibus mammis (“fresh from childbirth, with breasts dripping,” PPF 20.2, ed. 
Van Beek 1936; trans. Cobb 2021, 37). 

92 Totelin 2021, 249. 

93 Totelin 2021, 249. See, however, Chapter 5, where Totelin appears to have a different opinion: Felic- 
ity's “milk was flowing on the arena, perhaps for the first time." 

94 The verbs “Bva” (“gush out") and “Bpbw” (“overflow”) are, for instance, employed in the afore- 
mentioned episode from the Life of Patriarch Eutychios in which an anonymous woman's breasts 
start overflowing with milk through Saint Eutychios’ miraculous intervention: “my breasts gushed 
out on the spot and they overflowed for many days continuously" (“napaypňua &&éfAvcav oi 
Laotot Lov koi Ei roàs ruépag AdiaAEiatws EBpvov,” LE 1686-1688). As for the word “péovtec” 
(“flowing”), in a spurious homily of John Chrysostom, for example, it is used to refer to the breasts 
of the lactating mothers whose infants were killed by King Herod (“when the milk that was flowing 
from the breasts whitened the earth;" “öte kai patoi péovtes yóAa tův yv EAadKatvov,” Hom. on 
Salome s Dancing and the Decapitation of John the Forerunner, PG 59, 525). 
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That the liquid leaking from Felicity’s nipples is what we today call “colostrum” 
(foremilk), and not mature milk, is also suggested by the time which elapses be- 
tween the holy woman’s parturition and martyrdom, in association with her prema- 
ture labour, which could cause the delayed coming in of her milk. In the PPF, it is 
explicitly stated that Felicity gives birth three days before the Christians’ execution 
in the arena (PPF 15.4). According to Soranos’ Gynaecology, which Totelin, too, 
uses for her argument, it is from the fourth day onwards that a new mother's milk 
becomes suitable for consumption, suggesting that mature milk comes in at least 
three days after parturition. Soranos writes: 


If, however, a woman well able to provide milk is not at hand, during the 
first three days one must use honey alone or mix goat's milk with it. Then 
one must supply the mother's milk, the first portion having been sucked out 
beforehand by some stripling (for it is heavy), or squeezed out gently with 
the hands, since the thick part is hard to suck out and is also apt to clog up in 
newborn children on account of the softness of their gums. 

£i òè uù TapEin Tic e0xópog TO yóàXa. Tapéxet ðvvauévn, coc npo 
TPLOLV "nuépoig uóvo TH éti YPNOTEOV ij kai TO atyslov avTO yóAo 
OVIITAEKTEOV, cita TO UNTP@OV &nuopnyntéov Tod TpPatov npoekuvčnðévtog 
ótà petpaíoo Tivdc (Bapd yap &ouv) Tj TPdws Sie yerpõv ATOBALBEVTOG Emi 
Kai SvoeKLvUCNTOv otv TO nayvuepèc Kai SLVELLEVOV ETL TOV APTLYEVOV Ot 
TI TpvgEpiav TOV OVAMV &nwaoOfjvat. (Sor. Gyn. 2.18.3 (CMG 4, 65.7-13); 
trans. with minor modifications Temkin 1956, 89) 


In Soranos’ logic, the liquid dropping from Felicity’s nipples on the day of her 
martyrdom is not mature milk but a first milk (colostrum), and as such it should be 
avoided. It is, therefore, to her benefit that Felicity’s newborn daughter receives the 
mature milk of a surrogate mother, despite her blood mother’s death. Since Felic- 
ity’s baby is breastfed with mature human milk, ensuring its survival — *a woman 
well able to provide milk is at hand” — the blood mother’s absence is not seen as a 
problem for medical authors, such as Soranos, Galen, and their early Byzantine fol- 
lowers (Oribasios and Paul of Aegina), who treat the wet nurse’s milk as the most 
suitable nourishment for the newborn.” 

Similarly, Perpetua’s death does not harm her son’s upbringing, which is un- 
dertaken by her family. In any case, as discussed in the previous part (“Society 
and Ideology”), it was a common practice in antiquity and Byzantium to entrust 
children’s rearing to surrogate mothers, who often took the foster children into 
their own homes. In these cases, blood mothers were completely absent from their 
children’s early lives, a fact that does not appear to have been seen as problematic 
in the examined societies. What is suggested once again is that if we take into 


95 See Gal. Hygiene (San. Tu.) 1.9.7—9 (CMG 5.4.2, 22.21—29), ed. Koch 1923; Orib. Med. Coll. Inc. 
30 (CMG 6.2.2, 121.924); Paul Aegin. Epitome of Medicine 1.2-3 (CMG 9.1, 9.10—10.4), ed. 
Heiberg 1921. 
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consideration these realities, neither Felicity nor Perpetua sacrificed her child, as 
some modern scholars have pointed out.” Both women secured their babies’ sur- 
vival by entrusting them to surrogate mothers. In so doing, they followed a com- 
mon social practice. 

Turning back to Soranos, he strongly condemns the mother’s first milk, which 
today is considered extremely important for the newborn’s protection against “al- 
lergic and chronic diseases, in addition to long-term metabolic benefits."?" Sora- 
nos advises against the consumption of the first milk because its “heaviness” and 
“thickness” endanger the newborn’s life. In a previous passage, Soranos expresses 
more eloquently his biases against the first milk: 


[T]he maternal milk is in most cases bad, being thick, very cheesy, and 
therefore hard to digest, raw, and not mature. Furthermore, it is produced 
by bodies which are in a bad state, agitated and changed to the extent that 
we see the body altered after delivery when, from having suffered a great 
discharge of blood, it is dried up, toneless, discoloured, and in the majority 
of cases it is feverish as well. For all these reasons, it is absurd to prescribe 
the maternal milk until the body enjoys stable health. 

TO yàp HNTPOOV ... eikÓótog Ei TO TAEioTOV PadAGV EoTLV Wc mayd Kai 
Topadss yav kai du todto SvomeErTtov kai apyov Kai Gkatépyaotov koi 
ATO copnórOov KzkKükozgÜnkórov Kai EKTETUPAYHEVOV qeponévov Kai 
TOOAUTNV HETAKOGLYOLW EiANOTOV, óonv ópõuev ovuPaivovoayv pietà TV 
ATOKVNOL, ioyvoupévou Kai ETOVODVTOS koi GYXPOODVTOS TOD CÓLATOG ÒG 
TOAAHV aivatos &nókpictv DTOLEVOVTOG, TH TOAAG 62 Kai TYPETTOVTOS: OV 
YAP TAVTOV TO LNTPHOV YGAG, LEXPIc Av EvoTAOHOY TO oO, covrücozww 
Gtonov otv. (Sor. Gyn. 2.18.1.2-2.1 (CMG 4, 64.22-65.1); trans. with 
some modifications Temkin 1956, 89; emphasis added) 


According to Soranos, the worst thing that can happen to the newborn is to con- 
sume the blood mother’s first milk, whose evilness is determined by two factors: 
its texture and its producer.” Being highly concentrated like cheese, the first milk 
is considered difficult to suck and to digest. Due to its thickness, it might also cause 
the baby to choke or damage its gums. As for the milk producer, the mother, her 
bad bodily state after parturition is seen to be reflected in the quality of her first 
milk. Like her unstable, dried up, exhausted body, tainted with blood, her first 
milk is changeable, raw, immature, and discoloured. As Soranos explains later in 
his section “On testing the milk,” milk which is suitable for consumption has an 
unchangeable white colour, a pleasant smell, smoothness, homogeneity, and mod- 
erate density (Sor. Gyn. 2.22 (CMG 4, 69.19—70.25)). Being yellowish and thick, 


96 See e.g. Parkhouse 2017, 584; Nelson 2016, 13; Moss 2010, 196; Burnett 2009, 87; Caseau 2009, 
142; see also above, n. 63. 

97 Bardanzellu et al. 2017, 843. 

98 For a discussion of bad and damaging milk, see Constantinou and Skouroumouni-Stavrinou 2022. 
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the first milk, by contrast, is the exact opposite of the good, mature milk that is 
aestheticized through Soranos’ detailed description. 

Behind Soranos’ graphic juxtaposition of colostrum and mature milk and his re- 
jection of the first lies an anxiety which was “a widespread cultural phenomenon.” 
The thick liquid, which came from the new mother’s breasts while her vagina was 
bleeding, was considered by Soranos, his contemporaries, and his followers to be a 
milk tainted with blood. The first milk was “a dangerous aberration"!?; it was as pol- 
luting as the menstrual blood and the lochial bleeding.'"' By emphatically stating that 
the people in the arena could see the milk which was dripping from Felicity’s breasts 
and by avoiding any mention of her lochia, as stated above, the narrator aims at avert- 
ing his audiences’ gaze from the new mother’s “dreadful” and “polluting” lochia. 


Breast Inflammation 


Being a nursing mother, Perpetua is quite anxious about the reaction of both her 
baby and her body as soon as her father, wishing to punish her for choosing Chris- 
tianity instead of the Roman religion, deprives her of the nursling. Her concerns are 
revealed through the following words, which she enters in her diary after realizing 
that through divine intervention her fears will never come true: “Just as God or- 
dained, however, thereafter neither did the infant desire the breasts, nor did I expe- 
rience any inflammation — probably in order that I would not be troubled by both 
the child's care and the pain of the breasts" ("IDujv, ws ó 066 okovóunosv, ovTE ó 
nais WAGs $xe00pumosv EKTOTE, ote &poí tis TPOGYEYOVEV MAEypoviy tows tva 
<p> Kai TH Tod zoiótou Mpovtidt Kai TH TOV pachy GAyHS6vi kacazovn06," 
PPF 6.7-8; trans. with modifications Cobb 2021, 53; emphasis added). 

As for the effects of the father’s act on Perpetua’s milky breasts, which concern 
us here — the nursling’s reaction to this forced weaning will be discussed in the next 
section — our heroine, like the Greek translator when he reports on Felicity’s par- 
turition, examined above, employs medical language to present these effects. The 
words "breasts" (“uaoĝðoi” or "uaotot"), “inflammation” (*gAgypovi), “pain” 
(“dAyndav’), “hurt” (“ayé”), and “be troubled” (“katazovéonav’) are used by our 
medical authors to talk about the diseases of (lactating) breasts and their symptoms.' 
Soranos, for example, describes as follows a situation similar with that of Perpetua, 
whose breasts were full but, due to her baby’s absence, could not be emptied: 


On the intumescence of the breasts. ... For with the influx of the milk, the 
breasts swell greatly and at first become heavy; this is called chondrosis 
(lumpiness); later on they also hurt and become tense and inflamed, 
and such a state is called spargesis (intumescence). Consequently, one 


99 Totelin 2017, 7. 
100 Totelin 2021, 230. 
101 See e.g. Lawrence 2021; Salvo 2021; Pedrucci 2013c. 
102 For breast diseases in ancient and early Byzantine medical works, see Tuten 2014. 
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must carry out treatment as against inflammation, and in the beginning one 
must use mildly contracting things (such as a soft sea sponge moistened in 
diluted vinegar, with a close-fitting bandage, or tender dates triturated with 
bread and diluted vinegar). ... If, however, the breasts cannot stand the 
weight one should first apply fomentations and press them down while soak- 
ing them with sweet warm olive oil. ... «But» if suppuration has set in one 
must empty the fluid. ... And when the inflammation is past its height, one 
must apply wax salve only. 

Ilepi ozapynosog WAaoTOv. ... KATH yàp tv £mupopüv Tod yaktos 
SLOYKOVHEVOL GLVTOVOS oi pacto Doapobvtai TO npOtov, Ónep Aéyetot 
yóvópooig sita Kai GAyodow xoi Siatewopevor mvpodvtat, Kai TO 
TOLOVTOV KOAEITAL onópynoig. Sei toívuv ©G TPOG qAeypovi]v zoujoac0at 
TV &níotaotv, Kai KAT’ àpyàs uiv ypfjo0oi toig psa otéAAovotv (¿č 
OV onóyyog gotiv TPVPEPÒG OEDKPaTH VEVOTIOMÉVOG [ETA npootunoUg 
&nió£ogoG Tj qoívikeg Aciot petà GPTOV Kai OSvKPATOV AELoTpLBNOEVTES)’... 
el 68 uù MEpotev TO PaPOs oi uaoctoí, kataßppoy ou yAXvK&og EAaiov. ... 
dtamvioews <dé> yevopévng ékAGUBavEt TO oypóv. ... TapaKpacovons dé 
ts pàeyuovis KNPaTIV mBás Kad’ EavtHv. (Sor. Gyn. 2.7.24 (GMG 
4, 55.13—56.14); trans. Temkin 1956, 77; emphasis added) 


Soranos terms Perpetua’s symptomatology chondrosis (lumpiness) and spargesis 
(intumescence). The second problem is the result of the first trouble: after swelling 
and becoming heavy through the accumulation of milk, the breasts start hurting; 
in a second phase, fever and inflammation are produced, causing further bodily 
discomfort. Soranos provides different remedies for healing breast engorgement — 
application of homemade potions and fomentations to the breasts — depending on 
the seriousness of the disease and the nursing woman's bodily burdens. He also 
advises avoiding extracting milk from the affected nipples, since the production 
of more milk might worsen the lactating woman's situation (“one should not ... 
allow the breasts to be sucked. ... [M]ore milk streams into the parts in proportion 
to the sensation of being sucked, and the nipples are irritated in proportion to their 
being bruised”; *ropaueio0o1 ... THV ... TOV LAOTOV EKLOTNOW ... npóg tijv TIS 
&kpoGrjoeogG ovvaicOnow zÀciov Eni TOG TOMOVG GLVTPEYEL, TPO Tv mEpiBAGoWw 
àyavaktobotv ai Onai,” Sor. Gyn. 2.8.2.1-5 (CMG 4, 56.20-24); trans. Temkin 
1956, 78). 

As suggested by Perpetua’s use of medical vocabulary, she, or the Greek trans- 
lator of the PPF, was possibly aware of contemporary medical discourses con- 
cerning the symptomatology and treatment of breast engorgement. This possibility 
is also strengthened by Perpetua’s anxiety: she is concerned because she knows 
that breast engorgement causes great pain and distress. In contrast to Soranos’ pa- 
tients, Perpetua understands that her situation as a prisoner does not allow her to 
receive medical treatment which would reduce her discomfort and cure her breast 
engorgement. 

Soranos’ remedies for diseases of lactating breasts are substantially enriched 
by the early Byzantine medical author Aetios. The sixteenth and last book of his 
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Tetrabiblos (Tetr.), which has been described as “the epitome of gynaecological 
knowledge of the Graeco-Roman world," includes five chapters (Tetr. 16.38—42, 
51.1—56.28, ed. Zervos 1901) on breast problems faced by lactating women.'™ For 
each stage of a breast disease, Aetios provides several remedies, which are mostly 
applications of mixtures taking time to prepare and consisting of ingredients that 
are not always easily accessible, such as seaweeds and Asian stone (Tetr. 16.38, 
51.1—52.2, Zervos). Some of these remedies might have been developed by Aetios 
himself or might have originated from folk traditions.' As for the remaining rem- 
edies, Aetios collects them from other medical authors, whom he does not always 
name.!” [n fact, the sources Aetios chooses to mention are the two important gynae- 
cologists Soranos and Philoumenos.'?" He repeats Soranos' instruction to avoid hav- 
ing painful breasts sucked (Tetr. 16.38, 51.12—15, Zervos), while he cites the work 
of Philoumenos in two separate chapters (Tetr. 16.41—42, 54.15—56.28, Zervos). 

For the burning breast inflammation which concerned Perpetua, Aetios cites the 
following remedies from Philoumenos: 


Do this, too, as [it is] most suitable for burning breast inflammations: [take] 
one libra each of wax, pine tree resin, and oil; three unciae of the leaves of 
the horned opium plant, softened and mixed with chopped leaves. As they 
say, the rennet of a rabbit dissolved in water wipes out every breast swelling 
and discomfort [created] by large milk quantity. 

TOLEL SE Kai TODTO KGAALOTA TPOSG TAS TUPMOSEIG PAEYHOVAS TOV oov: 
Knpob, koAooovíag, éAaiov ava Aitp. a”. urjkovoc, KEpatitidos pórov 
yoy’. ijto1 ovy. y'. TA THKTA toig PVAAOIC AELMOEiol ioys: nowi SE paoi, 
TITVA Mayooð Boat Asww0Eion Kai KATAYPLOLEVN npóg z&oav ót10ykootv Kai 
d1d0Eow paotóv páota nò zA190uc yoAaKtoc. (Tetr. 16.41, 55.27-56.3; 
trans. based on Ricci 1950, 46) 


103 Ricci 1990, 49. 

104 These chapters have the following titles: Chapter 38: “To prevent the curdling of milk in the 
breasts" ("IIpóg tò ur] 0pouBoto0at tò yaAa £v uaotoig"); Chapter 39: “Concerning chondria- 
sis (lumpiness) and spargésis (intumescence) of the breasts" ("IIepi yovópi&ogogG uaotóv Kai 
onapyavóosgoc ); Chapter 40: “Concerning spoiled milk harming the breasts" ("IIepi xakóosgog 
yóX.axxoc BAánovtoc TOUS uactobc"); Chapter 41: “Concerning breast inflammations, according 
to Philoumenos" (*IIpóg tac TOV LAGTHV PAEypovag DiovpEévov”); and Chapter 42: “Concerning 
sclerotic breast inflammations according to Philoumenos" (*IIpóg tac okAnpovopevac ~AEyLovac 
uactóv Povuévov”). 

105 As long as no trustworthy edition of Tetr. is available, it is difficult, if not impossible, to draw 
secure conclusions about the origins of Aetios’ remedies. 

106 For the sources of the sixteenth book of Aetios’ Tetr., see Ricci 1950, 5—6. 

107 Even though Philoumenos’ work is now lost — it has partly survived in the work of Aetios — it seems 
to have been influenced by that of Soranos (see Temkin 1956, xliii, xliv). According to Sir Clifford 
Allbutt, Aetios’ access to Soranos’ work was through Philoumenos (Clifford Allbutt 1913, 428); 
see also Green 1985, 79. For Soranos and Philoumenos, see also Hummel 1999, 15-17 and 43. 
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Philoumenos via Aetios gives two recipes for the treatment of breast inflamma- 
tion. The first recipe provides instructions for the creation of a kind of wax cream 
composed of plants and plant products that is to be applied to the afflicted breasts. 
The second recipe, which has an oral source (“they say") and probably originated 
from folk medicine," is a potion based on animal substances. Both recipes are 
presented as equally effective. Obviously, the choice of one recipe over the other 
was determined by the availability of the ingredients. For an imprisoned mother, 
such as Perpetua, however, neither of the two recipes could be easily executed. 
Miraculous cure thus becomes the only possible solution for both Perpetua's breast 
engorgement and lactation cessation. 


Lactation Cessation and Weaning 


As mentioned in the previous part (“Breast Inflammation"), Perpetua is very anxious 
also about her nursling's reaction to its sudden removal from the maternal breast. 
In fact, the Greek term used for weaning, apogalaktismos (*&rnoyoXakttopóg ), as 
Totelin reminds us, means literally the *act of taking away (apo) the breastmilk 
(gala). The inherent negative meaning of the term apo-galaktismos reflects the 
infant's disapproval of loosing the mother's breast, a reality authors contemporary 
to Perpetua — but also later moralists — did not fail to point out. 

For instance, Origen (ca. AD 185—254) wrote that “the infant which is weaned 
bewails. It does not get away from the mother, suffering for being deprived of her 
milk” (*ànzoyaAaktw0Évta ... nadia, trjv OAiwiw ónAQv: od yap AMtotatat tS 
untpóc, OdvVaLEVOS ¿mì TH OTEPHOVa TOD yaAaKtos,” Orig. Psalm 130.2.5-8, 
ed. Pitra 1883). One or two centuries later, John Chrysostom remarked in one of 
his homilies that even if the infant that has been weaned has all kinds of gifts, it 
does not cease to “seek after the nipple” (“tO ma1diov thy NAv énitntei,” John 
Chrys. Hom. in Colossians, PG 62, 4.4, 330). Under these circumstances, abrupt 
weaning, as Perpetua also fears, can provoke a stronger reaction and suffering on 
the nursling’s part. 

The negative effects of sudden weaning on nurslings were also acknowledged 
by medical authorities. Soranos, for example, who devotes a whole section of his 
Gynaecology to weaning (“When and how to wean the infant"; “Ilote «oi ng 
AMOYAAAKTLOTEOV TO BpéQos,” Sor. Gyn. 2.46-48 (CMG 4, 85.27-87.29); trans. 
Temkin 1956, 117—119), advises a well-designed weaning involving a slow transi- 
tion from breastmilk to other types of food. 


[O]ne must stealthily and gradually take it [infant] off the breast and wean it 
by adding constantly to the amount of other food but diminishing the quan- 
tity of milk. For thus the infant will be weaned without harm, getting away 
little by little from the first habit. At the same time the milk of the child’s 


108 For the adaptation of folk medicine in classical medicine, see Scarborough 2013. 
109 See Chapter 5. 
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nurse will simply dry up because of the gradual elimination of sucking. For 
it is harmful to anoint the nipple with some bitter and ill-smelling things and 
thus wean the infant suddenly, because the sudden change has an injurious 
effect and because sometimes the infant becomes ill when the stomach is 
damaged by the drugs. 

Ae)n0Óótoc Kai Kat’ OAiyov üxocuvseOiGetv oot0 Tod LaoTOD Kai 
ünoyoAaktíGew TH mpootWévar uèv GEi TH TANVEL tfjg AANG cpogfic, 
onoonüv OE TÅG MOGOTHTOS 100 yaAaKtos. oto yàp àv uov TO Bpéoog 
aToovVENLOOHGOETAL GADTWS katà BpayDd Tis tpe ioyopobv ovvNOEiac, 
dpa dé amEeptéspyas ofeo0nostat TO yóAa tfjg tt0gvoong TO výmiov TH 
KOTO LUCPOV DOALPEGEL TIS EKpLUGOEMS. TO yàp AUKPoOic ttot Kai SVOMdECL 
TEeplypistv Tag Andà Kai à0póoc amoyaAaKTiCel adTO DAofspóv Sia TO 
TOV £v TH GOpda LetaBoAT Seviopóv &puroteiv Kai 614 TO KAKODLEVOV DMO 
TOV PUPLAKV TOV otóuayóv note náoyetv. (Sor. Gyn. 2.47.1.4—2 (CMG 4, 
86.27-87.4); trans. Temkin 1956, 118) 


Soranos presents breastfeeding as the infant’s first and most central habit, serv- 
ing both nutritional and emotional needs. As such, breastfeeding cannot be easily 
and quickly replaced by eating habits belonging to a subsequent state of human 
development. Exclusive breastfeeding cannot be interrupted before the age of six 
months, when the infant’s body is ready to tolerate other types of food. Soranos 
lists the types of food that can be gradually introduced in the nursling’s diet and 
until its teeth grow, explaining how they can be prepared and combined." While 
adding more and more types of food to the infant’s diet, the mother or wet nurse is 
asked to reduce the provision of breastmilk. As the infant becomes acquainted with 
new nutritional habits, the milk quantity produced by the lactating woman dimin- 
ishes gradually without causing any breastfeeding complications. 

According to Soranos, an infant’s weaning could begin around 18-24 months, 
but again this should not be accomplished suddenly by smearing the nipple with 
some unpleasant and foul-smelling stuff. Byzantine sources attest to the continu- 
ation of this practice beyond antiquity.''' In the systematic collection of the Apo- 
phthegmata Patrum (Apoph. Pat. Syst. Coll., 4th/5th c. AD), for instance, we read 
the following: “when a mother wants to wean her child, she applies squill on her 
breast, and when the child comes to nurse according to habit it 1s driven away by 


110 Like Soranos, the other medical authors under discussion propose at least the first six months as 
a period of exclusive breastfeeding and two or three years of a combination of breastmilk with 
solid food. See e.g. Gal. San. Tu. 1.10.1 (CMG 5.2.2, 23.4—9). These time frames for exclusive 
breastfeeding and weaning are confirmed also by hagiographical sources and stable carbon and 
nitrogen isotope ratio analysis. See Bourbou et al. 2013; Bourbou and Garvie-Lok 2009; Dupras 
and Tocheri 2007; Dupras et al. 2001; see also Chapter 5 in this volume. 

111 In some places, this practice did survive until the twentieth century. For example, women in rural 
Cyprus of the last century used to apply to their breasts a cream-like potion consisting of hot pep- 
per. Antonia Tsolaki, the mother of Stavroula Constantinou, informed us that she used this method 
when she wanted to wean the latter. 
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the bitterness” (“Otav 86Ay 1] urjmp ànzoyoXaktícat TO Tatdiov avdTi|s, oKiAAGV 
BaAAEt sis TOV LAaGOOV afi Kai ëpyeto TO nodiov KATH TO £0oc OnAGoaL Kai ATO 
This mikpias ogóyeu" Apoph. Pat. Syst. Coll. 5.35.3—5, ed. Guy 1993).!'? 

Abrupt and early weaning in premodern times was dangerous, because it could 
cause the baby’s death.'? Perpetua, however, does not appear to worry about the 
child's life, a fact suggesting that the boy was old enough to be weaned. For Thomas 
Heffernan, Perpetua's infant must have been 18 months old when it was deprived 
of the maternal breast. ''^ As Totelin rightly points out in Chapter 5 (“Weaning and 
Lactation Cessation in Late Antiquity and the Early Byzantine Period: Medical Ad- 
vice in Context"), “there is very little to substantiate this claim in Perpetua's nar- 
rative. All we can tell is that the child was not a very small infant when his mother 
was arrested." !? Starting from Perpetua’s lactation cessation, Totelin’s chapter fo- 
cusses on infant weaning and lactation cessation in early Byzantine medical works. 
The chapter stresses that whereas, as already remarked, our medical authors ex- 
plained when to initiate weaning, they did not precisely prescribe when to stop 
it. Altogether, the chapter examines the cultural expectations that are involved in 
physicians’ recipes concerning the termination of milk production. In contrast to 
the PPF, medical treatises, as Totelin notes, never discuss the bodily and psycho- 
logical effects of weaning on lactating women. 

As for the other two chapters of the volume’s second part (Chapter 4: “Breast- 
milk as a Therapeutic Agent in Ancient and Early Byzantine Medical Literature” 
and Chapter 6: “‘Galaktology’ and Genre: Simple Literary Forms on Milk and 
Breastfeeding in Ancient and Early Byzantine Medical Treatises”), they deal with 
milk itself, the lactating woman’s precious product. Chapter 4 provides a critical 
investigation of the therapeutic uses of milk in medical and magico-medical works 
from the fifth century BC to the seventh century AD, both in Greek and Latin. The 
chapter indicates that the medical uses of human milk were originally related to the 
treatment of gynaecological issues. By the early centuries AD, however, human 
milk was employed for different diseases, including eye and ear infections and 
phthisis. Finally, Chapter 6 explores the literary articulation of ancient and early 
Byzantine milk debates. It shows how the same galaktology themes take on vari- 
ous shapes and meanings in different medical authors. It also brings to the fore the 
ways in which these authors employ short literary forms, and for what purposes. As 
it argues, the elucidation of medical (re)writing in terms of literary transformations 
proves essential for a better understanding of both premodern galaktology and the 
composition of scientific works, such as medical treatises. 

As the above discussion on medicine and practice has revealed, there was a 
fertile interchange of medical, philosophical, theological, and hagiographical 


112 For more examples, see Chapter 5 in this volume. 

113 For infants’ mortality in connection with weaning times, see e.g. Bourbou et al. 2013, 3911; Parkin 
2013; Sallares 1991, 231. 

114 Heffernan 2012, 151. 

115 Chapter 5, p. 131. 
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discourses concerning maternal health that was considered essential for the infant’s 
survival and well-being." Hagiography, and in this case the PPF, incorporates 
prevalent social ideologies and practices with a medical background, which it both 
serves and subverts. At the same time, medical doctrines were used by hagiogra- 
phers to support their texts’ religious meanings. Through the comparative reading 
attempted here, ancient and Byzantine ideologies on childbirth and lactation have 
been illuminated, while the PPF’s rhetoric and theological arguments have been 
elucidated and better understood. 


Art and Literature 


The PPF’s various voices and perspectives (the redactor’s, Perpetua’s, and Saturos’), 
as Marco Formisano rightly remarks, “create a tension between the autobiographical 
and biographical narratives."!" Even though the text’s hybrid and polyphonic status 
renders its generic classification difficult, we would describe it as an hagio/auto/ 
biography. The suggested label constitutes a combination of two generic terms also 
characterized by hybridity: “hagio-autobiography” and “auto/biography,” which 
were coined to describe texts from different literatures. The first term was introduced 
to Byzantine studies by Alexander Kazhdan to refer to hagiographical works whose 
authors added autobiographical information to their accounts of saints’ lives.!!8 Of 
course, the PPF represents a different form of hagio-autobiography. Instead of pro- 
viding elements of his own autobiography, the anonymous redactor creates a text 
that is to a large extent based on the autobiographical accounts of two martyrs (Per- 
petua and Saturos). Texts such as the PPF, which have escaped Kazhdan’s notice, 
are much less common in the Byzantine hagiographical tradition. "° 

As for auto/biography, it was coined by Liz Stanley to talk about all forms of 
contemporary women's life writing: autobiography, biography, diary, and letter.'7° 
Stanley's auto/biography and general approach follows feminist criticism which 
challenges traditional generic distinctions that are mainly created by male theo- 
rists and are based on men's literary works."?! Hagio/auto/biography, therefore, is 
a useful category for our purposes, as it reflects the life genres forming the PPF 
(hagiography, diary, visionary account, and biography), while at the same time it 
challenges the widely used categories of Passio and hagiography that erase the 


116 See e.g. Rawson 1991, 15; Rousselle 1988, 47; Moffatt 1986. 

117 Formisano 2019, 218. 

118 Kazhdan 1983, 546. 

119 Another example similar to and possibly a bit later than the PPF is the Passion of Pionios (last 
decades of the 3rd c. AD), which incorporates Pionios’ arrest and prison speeches (see Castelli 
2004, 92-102). An example of an early Byzantine hagiographical text including the protagonist’s 
autobiographical account is the Life of Mary of Egypt (7th c. AD). Mary, who is probably not a 
historical personality, relates her former lives as a prostitute and penitent to the monk Zosimas, 
who discovers her in the desert (see Constantinou 2005, 59-85). 

120 Stanley 1992. 

121 Kazhdan’s hagio-autobiography, too, refers to male-authored texts with male protagonists. 
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text’s uniqueness and strong female perspective. But let us return to the two hagio/ 
auto/biographical narratives that concern us here: Perpetua’s diary and Felicity’s 
biographical account. 

The two narratives in question, which establish the maternal self and subjectiv- 
ity through the acts of breastfeeding, mothering, and childbirth, constitute some of 
the oldest specimens of maternal literature. According to Elizabeth Podnieks and 
Andrea O’Reilly, who coined the term “maternal literature,” it involves “mother 
subjects and mother writers, women who produce auto/biography, fiction, and po- 
etry about mothering, motherhood, and being mothered, who thus engage in the 
process or act of textual mothering.” Perpetua’s diary and Felicity’s biography 
are also matrifocal narratives — another term introduced by O'Reilly to describe 
specifically narrative maternal literature. In matrifocal narratives, the mother and 
her mothering are “thematically elaborated and valued, and [are] structurally cen- 
tral to the plot."'? Matrifocal narratives, as Podnieks elaborates, 


are written and narrated by mothers in the first-person or limited third-person 
voice, rendering maternal identity and experience from subjective perspec- 
tives. Further, they (re)value the significance and meaning of maternal fig- 
ures in cultural, social, and national arenas and often contest or negotiate 
traditional ideologies of the “good” mother as self-sacrificing, nurturing ... 
with her antithesis, the “bad” mother."* 


Perpetua's diary is written in the first person and “with her own hand” (“avtijc ... 
Th xeipi ovyypayoaou,” PPF 2.3), as the redactor remarks. Even though it is written 
in the third person, Felicity's short biographical account focusses — uncommonly 
for martyrdom accounts — on the maternal experiences of premature childbirth and 
first lactation. Furthermore, Felicity’s poetic voice, which is heard after the prison 
official’s challenge concerning the pains of parturition in relation to her battle with 
the beasts, discussed above (“Medicine and Practice"), is so strong, decisive, and 
authoritative that it renders her guard speechless. 

Through their willingness to die for their religion, Perpetua and Felicity chal- 
lenge the maternal ideals of their society, as shown in section “Society and Ideol- 
ogy.” In short, the two women’s accounts break taboos about maternal corporeality 
by explicitly and graphically discussing breast engorgement, parturition, blood, 
and leaking breasts, which are aestheticized and thus become essential literary ele- 
ments. The diary and the biographical account are thus exemplary matrifocal nar- 
ratives. In what follows, the matrifocal character of the diary, which is the longest, 
will be explored in terms of genre and narrative. Like the previous two sections, 
this final section will close with a short presentation of the chapters included in this 
volume’s last part. 


122 Podnieks and O’Reilly 2010, 1. 
123 O'Reilly 2020, 54. 
124 Podnieks 2020, 176. 
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Genre 


Taking into consideration other martyrs’ Greek autobiographical writings that have 
come down to us, either as self-standing texts or as parts of other longer works,'* 
two essential things come to the fore: first, with the single exception of Perpetua’s 
diary, these autobiographical writings are male-authored; and second, they take 
various forms, such as letters," speeches, testaments, and visionary texts, but they 
are never written in a diary form. We would, therefore, argue that there is an in- 
terrelationship between gender and genre in Christian martyrs’ autobiographical 
writings which is also manifested in the PPF, where the female-authored autobio- 
graphical text is a diary, while its male counterpart is a visionary text. 

We can thus conclude that the autobiography of martyrdom, like all hagiograph- 
ical genres, is a male-dominated genre." Perpetua's text is the exception that con- 
firms this rule. Furthermore, the facts that no male martyr writings took the form 
of a diary and that the only autobiographical writing produced by a woman martyr 
was a diary suggest that the diary is a female rather than a male genre."* Finally, 
Perpetua's text belongs to the subgenre of the mothering diary, '? since, as will be 
further discussed below, her maternal behaviour and experience shape its form and 
structure. 

The diary has been defined as the genre of the domestic and everyday detail, 
as well as the genre of privacy, intimacy, and inner life that imprints the thoughts, 
feelings, and experiences of its author.? As such, the diary is closer to women’s 
lives, which have been traditionally associated with domesticity, the private realm, 
and emotionality.'*' The diary has also been described as an informal, repetitive, 
fragmentary, and open-ended genre with a loose and episodic structure." It is pos- 
sibly due to these inherent qualities of the diary that male martyrs chose other au- 
tobiographical genres for their writings, which were produced as public documents 
promoting their authors' theology and martyrdom theory. 

Addressing his letter to the Christians of his diocese, Phileas, for example, fo- 
cussed on the martyrs' steadfastness and heroism before horrendous tortures, with 
the intention of encouraging his audiences to “hold firmly to their faith in Christ, 


125 To the first category belong, for instance, the seven letters which Ignatios the Bishop of Antioch 
wrote as a captive on his way to Rome, where he was martyred at some point between AD 108 and 
140 (for Ignatios’ letters, see e.g. Castelli 2004, 78-85; Perkins 1995, 189—192). An example of 
the second category is the letter which Phileas the Bishop of Thmuis (Thebaid) composed, while 
he was imprisoned in Alexandria (probably in AD 303/304) awaiting martyrdom (for Phileas, see 
Bremmer 2021; Musurillo 1972, xlvi). This letter is quoted in the fourth-century Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebios (Eus. EH 8.10.2—10; ed. Schwartz 1908). 

126 The letter is the most common genre of martyrdom autobiography; see McLarty 2013. 

127 Constantinou 2004. 

128 The contemporary diary is also treated as a female genre; see e.g. Hogan 1991; Huff 1989. 

129 For the genre of the mothering diary or memoir, see e.g. Hewett 2020; Podnieks and O'Reilly 
2010, 4, 7. 

130 See e.g. Lejeune (1999) 2009; Bunkers and Huff 1996. 

131 See e.g. Constantinou and Meyer 2019. 

132 See e.g. Popkin and Rak 2009; Hogan 1991, 95-100. 
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even after his own death” (“tò ànpi& £yeo0s kai uet’ adTOV ... veAewo0noóuevov 
Thc £v Xptot@ Ogoospe(ac," Eus. EH 8.10.11; trans. Musurillo 1972, 325). Simi- 
larly, Ignatios’ letters recorded "the historical experience of martyrdom and the 
emergent Christian theology of suffering and persecution."? Advocating a public 
selfhood with apostolic dimensions through their theological and highly rhetorical 
letters, these bishops worked towards the spread of Christianity and sought to guide 
and support contemporary Christian communities — including their own flocks — 
that were threatened by persecution. 

Perpetua, by contrast, being an imprisoned nursing mother having also to en- 
dure the ordeals of both her father and torturers, finds herself in a completely dif- 
ferent situation: our heroine does not and cannot share the heroism and majesty of 
either Phileas or Ignatios. In Perpetua's case, the diary is the most suitable form of 
expression, allowing her to confide her bodily and emotional condition, along with 
her personal experiences with the divine. According to the important diary (and 
autobiography) theorist Philippe Lejeune, “people keep a diary in times of crisis, 
during a phase of life.”!** Indeed, Perpetua undergoes a personal crisis, having to 
oppose her father, who loves her more than her brothers and who also suffers be- 
cause of her decision to follow an illegal religion that leads to the family's defama- 
tion. Yet her greatest personal crisis is the result of her vacillation between Roman 
ideals about good and bad motherhood in association with the dilemma her father 
puts her into, that is, to choose between her baby boy and her faith. For Perpetua, 
diary writing becomes a meaningful and supportive activity in her attempt to come 
to terms with her multiple crises. Diary writing allows Perpetua “to release, to 
unload the weight of [her] emotions and thoughts," thus “purifying and cleansing" 
herself before her premature and violent death. "s 

In terms of language, style, form, and structure, Perpetua's diary has all the ge- 
neric characteristics that have been identified by diary theorists. Her language and 
style are simple and paratactic in both the Latin and the Greek versions of the PPF. 
Based on the Latin version, scholars have commented on Perpetua's language and 
style in relation to her education and the characteristics of earlier and contemporary 
Latin literature. For Erich Auerbach, 


there is no rhetorical art in Perpetua's narrative. The careful education she 
had received is hardly reflected in her style. Her vocabulary is limited; her 
sentence structure is clumsy, the connectives are not always clear. A special- 
ist cannot help noting the many vulgarisms and typically Christian locutions. 
The language in general is brittle, quite unliterary, naive, almost childlike.'*” 


133 Castelli 2004, 78. 

134 Lejeune and Bogaert 2020, 25; see also Lejeune 2009, 193 and (1999) 2009, 34. 
135 See also above. 
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Nevertheless, individuals undergoing Perpetua's many anxieties, which are the pri- 
mary reasons and motivations for, as well as the material of, her diary would be 
interested in expressing and coming to terms with those very anxieties rather than 
displaying their education and writing skills. As Auerbach himself emphatically 
remarks, despite her “almost childlike” language, Perpetua “is expressive.” “She 
speaks of ... the first hours in prison, in the stifling darkness, among the soldiers, 
with her famished child; the happiness she comes to experience in prison." * 
Much more recently, Walter Ameling, on the other hand, has argued that Per- 
petua’s style reveals that her “education did not extend to literary composition, and 
[that] active literary composition was alien to her education." ? As Ameling further 
elaborates, “Perpetua’s faults in composition, the predominance of colloquialisms, 
the departure from syntax and grammar — all of this would have been completely 
unacceptable to the public of an educated ... author (and to the author himself, 
too)."'? Indeed, the above-mentioned martyr bishops, who produced public rhetori- 
cal texts, would never author such “faulty” compositions. For Perpetua, by contrast, 
who wrote a text with different aspirations, faultless composition was not important. 
In other words, Perpetua's language and style are not necessarily indicative of 
her education or writing abilities but reflect those of diary writing. This view could 
be further supported through a twentieth-century example, that of Virginia Woolf, 
who was both an accomplished literary author and a diarist. When she rereads her 
own diary, Woolf is bothered by her style, while she recognizes that a diary has a 
loose form, including “everything that comes into ... mind.” In diary writing, she 
continues, “the main requirement ... is not to play the part of censor, but to write as 
the mood comes or of anything whatever. ... I went for things put in haphazard.”"*! 
What is suggested here is that Perpetua's language and style are better understood 
and evaluated in the light of the diary's generic conventions rather than in the 
framework of ancient education and in relation to ancient canonical genres. 
Concerning form and structure, Perpetua's diary, too, is characterized by frag- 
mentariness and has an episodic structure. The diary's first entry is introduced 
abruptly, depicting a scene that enacts Perpetua's intense confrontation with her 
father, which takes place some days before the martyrs’ imprisonment and while 
they are kept under surveillance. This scene is followed by a number of relatively 
short episodes running through the passing days. Each episode is introduced with 
a time conjunction or with a reference to time or to the elapsing of time (mostly 
the passing of days). Such time markers are the following: “while” (*Évu" PPF 
1.1; trans. Cobb 2021, 49), “then” (“tóte,” PPF 4.1),'” “and immediately, on the 
evening in which" (“Kai ed0vdc év TH £onépq &v 1," PPF 8.1; trans. Cobb 2021, 53), 
“o terrible day" (“© ó&ewr|v "uépav," PPF 3.6; trans. Cobb 2021, 49), “and on 


138 Auerbach (1958) 1965, 64. 

139 Ameling 2012, 92. 

140 Ameling 2012, 93. 

141 Woolf 1953, 13; see also Hogan 1991, 102-104; Huff 1989, 7—9. 
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the day in which” (“kai «fj juépa. év 4,” PPF 6.1; trans. Cobb 2021, 51 with a 
modification), “a day before” (“apo màs,” PPF 10.1; trans. Cobb 2021, 55), “to- 
morrow” (“avptov,” PPF 4.2; trans. Cobb 2021, 49), and “after a few days” (“peta 
dé NLEpas OAtyac,” PPF 5.1; trans. Cobb 2021, 51). 

The heroine stops her writing activity a day before her death and after adding 
her longest diary entry, which includes her last prison dream and her understanding 
of it. In this dream, Perpetua sees herself overcoming her temptations, which take 
the form of an enormous Egyptian man whom she conquers in a single battle. Even 
though Perpetua still has some time until her execution to add more entries to her 
diary, at this point she decides to put an end to her writing activity. Having gained 
full control of her passions and having solved all her personal and maternal crises, 
she no longer needs to keep the diary. If, according to Lejeune, people “keep a jour- 
nal for ... one reason,”'* Perpetua no longer has a reason to write, as she knows 
that she has already won all her contests. 

The open-endedness and incompleteness of Perpetua's diary are defied by her 
invitation to “whoever wishes [to] write down what will happen in the amphi- 
theater" (“Tà év T GuOWEdTPw yevnoóueva ó 0£X0v ovyypayáto,” PPF 10.15; 
trans. Cobb 2021, 55). Thus, Perpetua's final moments and the way of her dying 
are recorded by someone else, our redactor. The redactor, however, takes more ini- 
tiative. He brings to a conclusion not only Perpetua's diary and life story but also 
the autobiographical account and life of Saturos, as well as the lives of the other 
Christians who were martyred with them. 


Narrative 


Perpetua's diary is a matrifocal narrative not just because its author, protagonist, 
and narrator is a mother character who confesses her maternal experiences in the 
first person, thus giving a unique voice to the complexities of mothering while 
challenging ancient social ideologies about motherhood. As will be further shown, 
the diary is a matrifocal narrative also because maternity and mothering, both bod- 
ily and spiritual, literal and metaphorical, human and divine, provide it with mean- 
ing, structure, (emotional) power, and the expressivity detected by Auerbach. 

In most of the diary's episodes, the action is fuelled by maternal agony, crisis, 
and care (PPF 3, 6, 7, 8). In one episode in which the action is prompted by a dif- 
ferent dynamic — a fellow prisoner prompting Perpetua to ask for a prophetic dream 
that would reveal her future — maternal status and affection play a central role 
(PPF 4). Finally, in two of the three episodes in which the plot develops around 
Perpetua's conflict with her father (PPF 3, 5, 9), the maternal role influences the 
two characters’ behaviour and emotional reactions. It is only in the last episode, the 
diary's aforementioned final entry, that — for the reasons discussed in the previous 
part (“Genre”) — maternity or any maternal issues are totally absent. In sum, mater- 
nity and the maternal perspective pervade Perpetua's narrative. 
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Our diarist appears to experience her first maternal anxiety as soon as she is sent 
to a depressing prison — it is uncommonly dark, excessively hot, and overpopulated; 
its many guards suppress the prisoners — that is totally unsuitable for the practice 
of breastfeeding, but also for a baby. Perpetua's concerns for the nursling are com- 
municated to two free Christians, the deacons Tertios and Pomponios, who are 
immediately spurred to action. Seeking ways to improve the imprisonment's condi- 
tions, the two heroes contribute to the development of the episode's plot, which is 
initiated by an imprisoned nursing mother's sad feelings, needs, and desires. 

After the deacons bribe the prison officials, Perpetua and the other Christian 
prisoners are taken to a more habitable space where the heroine can receive and 
nurse her hungry infant. Perpetua's mother and brother take the fed baby back to 
the paternal house once they receive her instructions on how to take good care of 
the boy. Yet, the episode's maternal plot reaches a climax when Perpetua's great 
sadness returns due to the nursling's absence. The heroine's separation anxiety 
drives her once again to take initiative. This time she asks to be allowed to have the 
nursling in prison with her. The episode's plot reaches its closure when Perpetua's 
anguish is transformed into a great happiness as she can uninterruptedly breast- 
feed her baby, who in the meantime has fully recovered from hunger. Perpetua's 
exhilaration is reflected in the words with which she closes her entry: “the prison 
became for me a palace” (“Ñ ovAaKn &poi yéyovev npouvópiov," PPF 3.9; trans. 
Cobb 2021, 49). 

In the following episode, which is introduced with the time marker “then” 
(“tóte,” PPF 4.1), and thus appears to take place on the same day on which Per- 
petua's infant fully recovers, causing her emotional transformation, we hear the 
words of a fellow prisoner, who describes the heroine as someone who “already has 
a very privileged position" (“dn £v neyóAc à& poti onápyeic," PPF 4.1). ^ Asa 
privileged individual, Perpetua could, according to the anonymous fellow prisoner, 
ask for a divine dream. The heroine responds by simply saying: “I will report to 
you tomorrow" (*apióv oot anayysAd,” PPF 4.2; trans. Cobb 2021, 49), yet she 
confides to her diary the following: “and I ... knew that I conversed with God — 
from whom I possessed such great benefits" (“Kayo ... ijóetv pe Optrodoav OE, 
ob ye 91] toca tac eoepyeotac eiyov,” PPF 4.2; trans. Cobb 2021, 49). 

Several important questions arise here which seem to be related to Perpetua's ex- 
perience as a breastfeeding mother: for what reason does the anonymous Christian 
prisoner consider Perpetua's position as *very privileged"? How does she know 
that she can converse with the divine? Why is she closer to God than her fellow 
prisoners? Could her assumed ability to communicate with the divine be the result 
of her experiences as a nurturing mother suffering for her faith, including the trans- 
formation of her prison into a palace? The last question might be answered in the 
affirmative if one takes into consideration the fact that the reference to Perpetua's 
special privilege surfaces immediately after the episode which centres around the 


144 Once again Cobb’s translation is not followed — she translates the phrase as “already you have 
great honor" (Cobb 2021, 49). 
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heroine’s maternal feelings, which are transformed from anxiety into exhilaration. 
Moreover, the divine dream sent to Perpetua on the same night further reinforces 
the argument that the heroine’s supernatural experience is strongly associated with 
her breastfeeding and mothering self. 

Perpetua’s first dream, which includes a scene of parental nurturing and affec- 
tion that is enacted after a scene of violence, can be read as an allegory of the daily 
life of an imprisoned nursing mother awaiting punishment. In her dream, Perpetua 
sees herself arriving in a huge garden as soon as she overcomes temptation in the 
form of a huge dragon and a long series of deathly obstacles through her sacrifice. 
In the middle of the garden, there is an enormous divine figure that is embodied by 
an elderly shepherd who, surrounded by innumerable martyrs dressed in white, is 
milking the sheep. Once the shepherd notices Perpetua’s presence, he addresses her 
as a parent: “welcome, child” (“KoAd@c éAndvOac, téxvov,” PPF, 4.9; trans. with a 
modification Cobb 2021, 51). He then summons the heroine, to give her some of 
the sustenance he is milking. When she puts the sacred food in her mouth, Perpetua 
becomes a member of the garden’s uniform population, who glorify this sacred un- 
ion. When Perpetua wakes up from the dream, the taste of something sweet is still 
in her mouth, testifying to the reality of her sacred communion. 

By feeding Perpetua with a milk product, the dream’s divine figure imitates her 
role as a nursing mother. The paradisiacal milk He distributes to the individuals en- 
tering the garden establishes a bond between Himself and the consumers, as well as 
among the consumers themselves, just as breastfeeding creates a bond between the 
mother and her nursing infant(s) and between the nurslings themselves, as is also 
attested by Basil’s testimony, discussed above (“Society and Ideology”). God’s 
motherly behaviour divinizes the suffering maternity of Perpetua, who through the 
dream communicates with God and identifies with Him. This is a privilege pos- 
sessed only by the nursing mother about to die as a martyr. 

In the next episode, Perpetua’s maternal joy is interrupted by her father, who, 
after returning from his trip, visits her in prison imploring her in tears to give up her 
Christianity. The heroine’s feelings for her father in this scene recall her negative 
emotional situation when she was separated from her nursling. She writes in her 
diary: “And I myself felt pain on account of my father’s disposition” (^Eyo dé mepi 
Tic 6110&o£0G TOD TATPdc HAyouv,” PPF 5.6; trans. Cobb 2021, 51). Yet Perpetua 
finds the courage to console her father. Their roles as daughter and father are at this 
point overturned. The father behaves like a child that cries because his desires are 
not satisfied. Perpetua, on the other hand, undertakes the role of the child's mother 
who explains why his wishes cannot be fulfilled. She tells him: “Whatever the Lord 
wills shall happen. ... For we know that we will be not in our power but in that 
of God" (“yevyostat ... <> &àv BEAN ó kópiog; yvà01 yàp StL ook £v TH nuecépa. 
eCovoig, GAN’ v TH Tod 0700 £oópe00," PPF 5.6; trans. Cobb 2021, 51). 

Since Perpetua insists on her religion, she is sentenced with the other Christians 
to be thrown to the beasts, a decision that fills all the prisoners with joy. Perpetua's 
delight, however, does not last: her father refuses to give her the baby back despite 
her pleas that it needs her breastmilk and affection. The baby's abrupt weaning and 
the milky breasts’ discomfort, which have been discussed above (“Medicine and 
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Practice”), fill Perpetua once again with desperate anxiety which due to divine in- 
tervention turns soon into respite. Even though she is no longer allowed to mother 
her infant, she does not give up her maternal role. Having fulfilled the bodily re- 
quirements of the nursing mother, Perpetua is now ready to perform the spiritual 
and symbolic tasks of maternity. 

In the diary’s next entry, Perpetua reports that a few days later while she was 
praying, she suddenly said the name Dinokrates, which belonged to her seven- 
year-old brother that had died years earlier. The memory of Dinokrates, who died 
from facial gangrene, a terribly painful and disfiguring disease, causes Perpetua a 
pain that equals the suffering she experiences every time her baby is taken away 
from her. As she writes in her diary, “I felt pain coming to a recollection of his 
death” (“HAynoa ... eig uvýunv EABODOG tfjg aùtoð teAevtfjo," PPF 7.1; trans. 
Cobb 2021, 53). Realizing that Dinokrates was carried away from his mother be- 
fore receiving the holy baptism, Perpetua decides that he needs her intercession to 
achieve salvation. She immediately begins to pray. As an answer to her continuous 
and fervent prayers, she receives another divine dream, which reveals her brother’s 
otherworldly suffering, thus confirming her fears for the boy. 

In the dream, as in reality, Perpetua is kept away from the object of her motherly 
affection. As is the case with her infant boy, Perpetua cannot approach Dinokrates. 
She watches her brother from a distance while he comes from a dark place popu- 
lated with burnt and thirsty people — a place resembling the heroine’s first prison. 
Just as the first prison was unfit for Perpetua’s baby, so this place is unhealthy for 
her brother. Wearing dirty clothing, Dinokrates is pale and still has the grotesque 
facial wound with which he died. Even though a pool full of water stands in front 
of the boy, who suffers from great thirst, his low height prevents him from reaching 
the water he desperately needs. Witnessing her brother’s torture and being unable 
to assist him, Perpetua suffers: “and I felt pain” (^Eyo 62 jAyouv,” PPF 7.1; trans. 
Cobb 2021, 53). 

Like her own infant, Dinokrates needs to be fed in order to be saved. Perpetua 
knows that even though she can no longer offer physical nurturing to her own baby, 
she has the power to help Dinokrates to obtain spiritual nurturance. As an answer 
to her new and intensifying prayers that last for days and nights, she receives a 
follow-up dream. On the day when she receives this dream, however, Perpetua ex- 
periences a double discomfort. Next to her agony about her brother, she is stressed 
by the chains that are added to her body. The dream, by contrast, is redemptive. 
Dinokrates appears redeemed: his facial wound is healed and restored, he is clean 
and no longer thirsty, and he is playing happily in a beautiful and refreshing place. 
Dinokrates’ transformation constitutes a further indication of the sacred status of 
Perpetua's maternity, which is both material and spiritual, distressing and uplifting. 

The next and penultimate entry in Perpetua's diary concerns an episode taking 
place some days after the heroine's second dream with Dinokrates and shortly be- 
fore the day of public honours, a time when she feels encouraged and supported. 
Her positive feelings are once again overturned when her father comes to see her 
for a last time. At this final meeting, the father undertakes the mother's role and 
Perpetua becomes his child again. Treating his daughter as already dead, the father 
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performs his mourning, which Perpetua describes thus: “he began to pluck out 
his own beard and to cast it on the ground, and, lying face down, to revile him- 
self, speaking against his age and saying such words as to be able to shake all 
creation" (“pato tov nHy@va tòv ðiov EKxTiAAEw Pinter te Eni yis, Kai nprvris 
KOTOKELLEVOS KakoAoyeiv, TA EAVTOD ETN KATHYOPOV Kai AEYOV TOLADTA PYLATA og 
năocav ó0vaoOat trjv Kticw oaAe0cau" PPF 9.2; Cobb 2021, 55). 

This motherly mourning, which replicates mothers’ lamentations in ancient 
literature and particularly in tragedy, where they are presented tearing their hair 
and clothes and giving themselves up to heartbreaking lamentations for their 
dead sons," proves overwhelming for Perpetua, who deals differently with her 
own losses. Unlike her pagan father, she turns to God and to her diary to heal her 
wounds. The father’s “maternal” pathos makes the heroine speechless, but also 
very sad: she is unable to offer her previous consolation. The entry ends with a 
short reference to Perpetua’s own mourning for her old father. 

As the preceding discussion of Perpetua’s diary has revealed, maternity, spir- 
ituality, and creativity coexist and are mutually generative in this matrifocal nar- 
rative. The mother’s role and the experiences associated with it provide our diarist 
with power, faith, inspiration, motivation, and literary vision. Diary writing, in 
turn, relieves Perpetua’s maternal anxieties and crises while at the same it allows 
her to share her divine experiences. At Perpetua’s hands, maternity is transformed 
from a silent and submissive role into an expressive, authoritative, generative, and 
spiritual selfhood. As a mother/author, Perpetua does not just challenge patriarchal 
ideologies and establish herself as creative and powerful but also sanctifies mater- 
nity and the lactating body. 

So far, we have been investigating literary representations of breastfeeding and 
mothering. What about their visual counterparts? As noted in this chapter’s intro- 
ductory section, there is no visual parallel of Perpetua and Felicity’s lactation and 
maternity. In fact, according to the conclusions of Chapter 7 (“Images of Breast- 
feeding in Early Byzantine Art: Form — Context — Function"), human breastfeed- 
ing and mothering were rarely represented in early Byzantine art. They were, 
nevertheless, introduced into different media and settings: funerary, secular, and 
religious. Furthermore, rather than being treated as a simple genre scene, breast- 
feeding served symbolic or allegorical functions, whether to identify a woman 
as a mother in funerary portraiture, to promote dynastic claims on imperial coin- 
age, or to articulate ideas about fertility, nurture, vulnerability, dependency, and 
protection. 

Chapter 8 (“Empowering Breasts: Women, Widows, and Prophetesses-with- 
Child at Dura-Europos’’), on the other hand, focusses on prophetesses-with-child. 
These figures exhibit their maternal status through their naked breasts and babies, 
affirming their ability to discern meaning in life, resist hardship, and enact salvific 
processes. Jochebed, Miriam, the daughter of Pharaoh, and the widow of Sarepta 
as represented in the paintings at the Dura synagogue are analysed as cases in 


145 See Loraux 1998. 
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point. The paintings are interpreted according to midrash, applying the version of 
the story of Moses’ rescue from Ezekiel the Tragedian, and linking images with 
performances by actresses. Further, these women’s independence is considered in 
comparison to real-life Durene women. The chapter also puts forward the hypothe- 
sis that seat inscriptions in the “salles 4 gradins” of temples dedicated to goddesses 
were connected to childbirth. 

Visual representations of breastfeeding are also discussed in Chapter 9 (“Roman 
Charity: Nonnos of Panopolis, Support for Parents, and Questions of Gender"), 
though here the focus is on literary depictions of the legendary story of the daugh- 
ter who breastfeeds her imprisoned father who is starving to death. This chapter 
examines this theme, which has often been called “Roman charity" because of its 
classical origins, before turning to what is one of its most intriguing aspects: the 
father's replacement by the mother in some versions of the tale. The chapter con- 
siders the evidence for this gender shift, its significance, and the possible reasons 
underlying it. 

Finally, Chapter 10 (Children in Distress: Agonizing Mothers as Intercessors 
in Early Byzantine Miracle Collections") constitutes a first attempt to approach the 
interaction of children and mothers in early Byzantine healing miracles. Taking its 
cue from the different treatment observed in structure and plot when the patient is 
a child, the chapter focusses on three important parameters: the ritualistic miracle 
structure, the role of the mother as an intercessor between the child and the saint(s), 
and the body of the child as a locus of cure. The study of these parameters shows 
that miracles involving children constitute a special category in which mothers and 
children form narrative pairs and that this pairing was consciously acknowledged 
and narratively exploited by Byzantine hagiographers. 

In this volume, as its contents reveal, the lactating woman and the work of 
mothering are approached through the study of a great variety of sources, mainly 
works of Greek-speaking cultures, penned and visual, anonymous and eponymous, 
which were mostly produced between the first and the seventh century AD." The 
textual works include biblical texts, apocrypha, magical papyri, legal documents, 
medical treatises, philosophical works, homiletics, hagiography, epic poetry, and 
paradoxography. As for the visual works under discussion, they comprise frescoes, 
mosaics, icons, tapestries, tombstones, medallions, and figurines. Beyond doubt, 
the wide generic, chronological, and geographical span of the studied material im- 
poses its own limitations. The diverse forms of evidence, however interactive and 
interdependent, belong to different genres, each governed by its own rhetorical, 
generic, or artistic conventions, at different stages of its development. 


146 Some of this volume's chapters (2, 4, and 6) also discuss earlier texts, to bring to the fore continui- 
ties and discontinuities from antiquity to early Byzantium in the treatment of wet nurses (Chapter 
2) and in medical approaches to milk (Chapters 4 and 6). Chapter 3, on the other hand, uses later 
visual evidence from the ninth to fourteenth centuries, as there are no earlier images depicting 
mothers' punishment for not breastfeeding their infants. 
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Equally diverse also are regional customs and their different enactments over a 
long period of time amounting to seven centuries. What is more, produced mainly, 
if not exclusively, by upper-class, urban males, the written material is unavoidably 
doubly biased. In terms of gender, the lactating woman’s own voice is very rarely 
articulated. In terms of class, the large populations of lower-class citizens and 
slaves are hardly visible. Evidently, these sources tell us much more about the anxi- 
eties, preoccupations, and ideologies of the societies that produced them and much 
less about actual contemporary mothering. Still, exploring the cross-fertilization of 
those concerns and ideologies from one context to another, and from one period to 
the next in an investigation roughly encompassing the first seven centuries of our 
common era, provides an essential comparative understanding of principles and 
cultural products that have not been considered together before. 

Concerning the chronology of most examined sources, the first century of our 
common era has been taken as our starting point because the large majority of the 
ancient works thematizing breastfeeding with the greatest impact on Byzantine 
authors, as the volume’s ten chapters also manifest, were produced from the first 
century onwards. The seventh century AD, on the other hand, provides a good end 
point, as it is situated before the rise of the Arab and Islamic civilization, which 
gave a new impetus to ancient and Byzantine science and philosophy through 
which the lactating woman could be approached. Of course, the volume does — and 
could — not offer an exhaustive analysis of the examined period’s lactating woman 
and her work of mothering, yet we believe that it will lead to more investigations 
enhancing our understanding of mothering practices, both in the period under dis- 
cussion and in later times. 
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2 Breast Rules 


The Body of the Wet Nurse in Ancient 
and Early Byzantine Discourses* 


Stavroula Constantinou and 
Aspasia Skouroumouni-Stavrinou 


Introduction 


In premodern societies, such as antiquity and Byzantium, in which there was no 
formula milk, wet nursing was the securest and most widespread substitute for the 
biological mother's breastfeeding.' Contemporary medical, philosophical, theo- 
logical, and other authorities strongly advised ancient and Byzantine families to 
choose under strict guidelines their newborn's wet nurse, whose work, body, life- 
style, and ethics they were invited to supervise, control, and regulate. In so doing, 
these authorities gave voice to their societies’ anxieties about the wet nurse’s work 
and her impact on the (elite) nursling. 

This chapter explores some ancient and early Byzantine discourses on wet 
nurses, focusing mainly on the representation of these lactating women in texts 
of the broader Greek medical tradition dating from the second century BC to the 
seventh century AD. Our discussion covers the examined texts’ recommendations 
on how to choose a suitable wet nurse, and the advice found, mostly in the same 
texts, about her diet and on how to monitor her way of life and work. Through our 
analysis, we have a double aim: to trace the early history of sociomedical attitudes 
towards the wet nurse and her desired profile; and to bring to the fore this lactating 
woman's ambiguous status: she was treated as both an inferior servant and a female 
philosopher. In our attempt to achieve these purposes, we also discuss the examined 
texts’ intertextual relationships, showing how they are based upon one another. 

For reasons of space, we concentrate only on a particular category of surro- 
gate mother, the hired wet nurse, in our attempt to understand how this form of 


* The research for this chapter was co-funded by the European Regional Development Fund and 
the Republic of Cyprus through the Foundation of Research and Innovation (Project: EXCEL- 
LENCE/1216/0020), as well as by the University of Cyprus within the framework of an internal 
research project. Some of the ideas that inform the article's arguments were developed within the 
framework of the project “Network for Medieval Arts and Rituals” (NetMAR), which received fund- 
ing from the European Union's Horizon 2020 research and innovation programme under grant agree- 
ment nr 951875. The opinions expressed in this document reflect only the authors' views and, in no 
way, reflect the European Commission's opinions. The European Commission is not responsible for 
any use that may be made of the information it contains. 

1 Fora history of wet nursing, see Fildes 1988. For wet nursing within this volume, see Chapters 3-7. 
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motherhood was constructed in some of the examined period’s dominant dis- 
courses. Of course, a parallel treatment of wet nurses offering unpaid services 
could have offered a much better understanding of the ideologies around ancient 
and early Byzantine wet nursing. Such an endeavour, however, would have been 
very difficult if not impossible within the framework of the research undertaken for 
this chapter. Most of our sources do not make a distinction between mercenary and 
free wet nursing. In addition, the references to free wet nursing that we could find 
were extremely few.* However, a more systematic investigation of free wet nursing, 
including also earlier and later periods, could yield more results that would lead to 
some valid conclusions which could, in turn, allow an even better understanding of 
the socio-ideological position of both mercenary and biological motherhood. 


In the Milk Market: How to Choose the “Right” Wet Nurse 


A Neopythagorean philosopher of the second century AD or later,’ who presents 
themselves as the daughter of the philosopher Pythagoras (ca. 570—ca. 495 BC), 
“Myia,” writes a Letter addressing a certain Phyllis (Myia to Phyllis (Epist. Phyl.)), 
a mother with a newborn baby, advising her to choose a wet nurse with the follow- 
ing characteristics: 


Choose for yourself a wet nurse who is most well-disposed and clean, and, 
whatis more, modest and not inclined to sleep nor indeed to strong drink. For 
this is the kind of woman who might be judged best for raising free children — 
if, that is, she has nutritious milk and is not an easy conquest for bedding 
down with a man. A great help in this is that for her whole life she is first 
and primarily directed to their upbringing by nursing them well. For she 
will do everything well at the appropriate time. She will offer the breast and 


2 A case in point is Plutarch's unique account in his biography of Cato the Elder that his wife Li- 
cinia breastfed both their own son and their slaves’ children: “the mother ... often gave suck also 
to the infants of her slaves, that so they might come to cherish a brotherly affection for her son" 
(“adi yàp étpegev iði yóüXaktv TOAAAKIC SE koi TA TOV 6o0Xov noi0Ópi v pact npooteuiévn, 
KateoKevalev £vouxv EK TIS ovvtpogíag zpóc TOV vióv") Plut. Life of Cato the Elder 20.5.1—4, ed. 
Ziegler 1969; trans. Perrin 1914, 361. 

3 The Letter's latest editor, Stádele (1980, 269), has convincingly shown that, due to its strong affinities 
with medical discourses of the second century, it cannot have been composed earlier, despite the fact 
that it appears as the work of Pythagoras’ daughter, Myia. However, other scholars date the composi- 
tion of the Letter earlier. According to Pomeroy (2013, 111), who follows the first editor of the Letter 
(Thesleff 1965), it was composed in the third or second century BC; see also Thesleff 1961, 115. 
For the philosophical dimension of this and other similar Letters addressed to women, see Bourland 
Huizenga 2013, 31—213; Harper 2013. 

4 As suggested by Bourland Huizenga (2013, 368), Neopythagorean philosophers of the Hellenistic 
and later periods who wrote letters and treatises addressed to women assumed the names of famous 
female Pythagorean philosophers, such as Melissa, Myia, and Theano, with the intention of increas- 
ing the authority of their works’ contents. Bourland Huizenga believes that these works were most 
probably composed by men who employed the names of famous paradigmatic women to render their 
teachings on female virtue more effective. 
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suckling and nourishment not whenever it crosses her mind, but with some 
forethought, for that is how she will lead the infant to health. She will not 
succumb whenever she herself wishes to sleep, but whenever the newborn 
has a desire of rest; for she will offer no little relief to the child. The nurse 
should never be inclined to anger nor talkative nor indifferent to food con- 
sumption but should be orderly and sophron; if it is possible, she should not 
be a barbarian, but a Greek. (Emphasis added) 

tiTOav uèv EKASEaoOar tàv ExttadELotatav Kai ka prov, £u 68 Aid] LLOVaL 
Kai Lr] 6zvo zpocoiksztovpévav unòè LV u£0g. à ToLddE yàp äv KpivotTO 
KPOTIOTA MOTTO EKTPEELV &£AguO0Épog naiðac, áv ye 1) YGAG TPdQILOV 
Eyy kai pi] rois zpóc ğvõpa KoiTaIc EbviKaTtOs TEAN. peyáña yàp epis £v 
TOSE kai TPOTA Kai TPOKATUpKTIKMTEppA $c Aav rüv [iorüv TEAEL £v TE 
TPEOOIGE TOTTO ka). Gc THAQT|MEV’ MOUOEL yàp TAVITA KOAG EV TH TOTEOUKOTL 
KaIp®. TOV tit0Óv Te Kai LaCov Kai tpopàv SdLEV ur) KOTTO exevOOÓv, GAAG 
peté Tivos mpovoiac: oótoc yàp ås Dyistav GEE TO Dpéooc. ui] Ste abcà 
022.01 kaOzÜbózv vikta, GAA’ OndTE àv TO veoyvóv àvonabotog Epov Exot 
od LUKKOV yàp koç TH nadi npoocoiocst. £oto 68 WHT’ ópyíXa Téva ENTE 
npóyAoooog pute év TAIG TOV oitícv Anyeotv AdIdMOpOs, GAAG tetayuéva 
Kai COOPOV, Svvata@v dé óvvov uù PapBapos GAAG Envis. (Epist. Phyl. 
162, 164 Stadele, ed. Stádele 1980; trans. with slight modifications Bourland 
Huizenga 2013, 62—63; emphasis added) 


The pseudonymous author appears to summarize passages from medical works 
that were circulating in their time in which advice is given concerning the type 
of the wet nurse that should be chosen for an elite nursling. A case in point is the 
influential Gynaecology (Gyn.) of Soranos (1st-early 2nd c. AD), whose chapter on 
the selection of a wet nurse comprises almost 100 printed lines in Ioannes Ilberg's 
edition (Sor. Gyn. 2.19-20 (CMG 4, 66.5—69.5), ed. Ilberg 1927); in bold below 
are Soranos’ words, phrases, and concepts borrowed by “Myia,”* which are also 
highlighted in bold in the previous extract; in different colours are Soranos’ words, 
phrases, and concepts used by later medical authors who are cited below:® 


On the selection of a wet nurse. One should choose a wet nurse not younger 
than twenty nor older than forty years, who has already given birth twice or 
thrice, who is healthy, of good habitus, of large frame, and of a good colour. 
Her breasts should be of medium size, lax, soft and unwrinkled, the nipples 


5 According to Bourland Huizenga (2014, 249), “the Gynecology is not dependent upon Myia to Phyl- 
lis, nor vice versa; instead, these credentials are simply part and parcel of the dominant cultural 
discourse.” Since the ideas and vocabulary found in “Myia” are very similar to the ones detected in 
earlier and contemporary medical, philosophical, and biographical works (see below), we agree with 
Stádele 1980 that the Letter in question is dependent on Soranos and earlier authors whose works 
were circulating in “Myia’s” times. 

6 For the impact of Soranos’ Gynaecology in antiquity, through the Middle Ages, and into the six- 

teenth century, see Temkin 1956, xxv—xxx, xli, xliv-xlv. 
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neither big nor too small and neither too compact nor too porous ... She 
should be sophron, sympathetic and not ill-tempered, a Greek, and tidy. 

.. <“‘Healthy’: because healthful> and nourishing <milk> comes from a 
healthy body. ... And the wet nurse should be *sophron' so as to abstain 
from coitus, drinking, lewdness, and any other such pleasure and inconti- 
nence. ... In regard to drinking, first the wet nurse is harmed in soul as well 
as in body and for this reason the milk also is spoiled. Secondly, seized by a 
sleep from which she is hard to awaken, she leaves the newborn untended. 
... ‘Sympathetic’ and affectionate, that she may fulfil her duties without hesi- 
tation and without murmuring. ... And not ‘ill-tempered’: since by nature 
the nursling becomes similar to the nurse and accordingly grows sullen if the 
nurse is ill-tempered, but of mild disposition if she is even-tempered. ... 
For the same reason the wet nurse should not be superstitious and prone to 
ecstatic states so that she may not expose the infant to danger when led astray 
by fallacious reasoning, sometimes even trembling like mad. And the wet 
nurse should be tidy-minded lest the odor of the swaddling clothes cause 
the child’s stomach to become weak and it lie awake on account of itching or 
suffer some ulceration subsequently. And she should be a Greek so that the 
infant nursed by her may become accustomed to the best speech. 


Ilepi &kAoytic tit0ij\c. Exaektéov òè tiv rvtOT]v obte veotépav ETOV eíkootv 
ovte mpeoPuTépav ¿tæv teooapákovta, zpoksekunkuiav dic ñ Tpic, &vooov, 
evextodoav, evpeyé0n TH oda Kai ebypovotépav, Laotods Éyoucav 
OVULLLETPOUG, YADVOUG, HAAAKOUG, GPpvowtov., Kai ONAàG LTE LEYGAAG uve 
pukportépag kai LTE TVKVOTEPAS LTE yav oNpayyadetc ..., CH@pova, 
ovuna Kai &àópyvorov, EAAnvida, kaðápiov ... «ávooov dé, óu oytàg 
uèv TÒ YGAG> Kai TPdQIpOV ¿č DylEtvod GHLATOS ... CHOPOVG o£, TPO 
10 ovvovoias ànéyeoða Kai WEBNS xai AWyvEtac Kai Tig GAANS noovfis xai 
ükpaoíag ... di è tàs édas TPHtTov èv r] yoAovyobca PAdrTETaL Kai 
Th yox kai TO oópatt dia toOto 68 Kai TO yaAa SiapOsipst: SEdTEPOV SE 
ünv svodieyépt@ KaTEyonévy KaTOAsinet TO BpéMOS GvEenMEANTOV ... 
ovumabh dé xoi PUdSTOpYoY, iva koi TH Tfj DANpEciac GOKVOCS rapéyy Kai 
àyoyyootoc ... GOPyloTov o£, óu qoos GoVECOLOLODTAL TH TPEPÓLEVA tor 
TpEMovoats Kai di TodTO PapvbOupLG èv £5 ópyÜ.ov, meui 68 Ek uetpiov 
yivetou: ... Sidmep o088 Serordaipova Set Kai Ogoqóprtov sivat TV oXo0y0ov, 
Wo ur] TapaAoytoOeiok note kai LAVIMdH>s coAsev0gica ktvóbvo TO Dpéqog 
n&pipóAn. kaO0ópov dé Set sivar THY TITOHY, iva uÀ ià TI TOV OnApydvev 
OOM ó GTOLAXOS EKAVITAL TOV VHTiMV àypunvt| TE 51a TOUS OdaENOLLODG ij 
Tw’ DOTEPOV EAKMOL bnouévn. EAAHVidG o£, yáptv 100 TH KOAAtOTY StOAEKTO 
£0160f|voi TO Tpegóuevov ox? avdtijc. (Sor. Gyn. 2.19 (CMG 4, 66.5-68.25); 
trans. with a modification Temkin 1956, 90-94; emphasis added) 


The underlined phrase in the above-quoted passage from the Letter of “Myia,” 
“TOEL yàp MAVTA KOAG EV TH MOTEOLKOTL KAIPA. TOV TLTOdV TE xoi LACOV Kai 
TPOMAV SOLEV uù KATTO exevOóv, GAAG LETH tivos npovoíag" (“For she will do 
everything well at the appropriate time. She will offer the breast and suckling and 
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nourishment not whenever it crosses her mind, but with some forethought, for that 
is how she will lead the infant to health"), seems to be a two-sentence summary 
of Soranos’ Chapters 38-39 in the second book of his Gynaegology, which deal 
with “How and when to give the newborn the breast” (CMG 4, 81.1—82.29; trans. 
Temkin 1956, 108). As for the phrase in italics in the same passage, “pte év tañs 
TOV ottíov ANWEotw àógopog" (“[The nurse] should never be ... indifferent to 
food consumption"), at first glance, it recalls a phrase from the work of Mnesitheos 
of Kyzikos (ca. 180 BC) in which, as the following discussion will demonstrate, it 
has a different meaning, determined by the author's medical interest and approach. 
Mnesitheos' treatise has come down to us in a fragmentary form and not as an 
independent work, but as part of a much later text, the Medical Collections Incerti 
(Med. Coll. Inc.) of Oribasios (4th c. AD). We read the following in Oribasios:* 


From the writings of Mnesitheos of Kyzikos. One should hire as a wet nurse 
for childrearing a Thracian or Egyptian or any other woman who is similar to 
the aforesaid ones. Let her be sizable, with strong lungs, corpulent, with good 
appearance, tolerant to all kinds of food, without suffering from stomach up- 
sets. Let her be free from every suffering ... Let her wear clean clothes and 
be clean in the rest of her conduct, without having an ill-smelling skin. Let 
her have a cheerful thinking, be uncomplicated, gentle, simple, and not older 
than thirty years old, but she could be one or two years younger, having no 
menses. Let her also be harsh concerning intercourse with men. 

"Ex tOv Mvnoi0éov tod KoGknvoO. Eig to1001pooíav tpo@ov uèv yévEt 
Aapgéávew Opattav Tj Aiyvatiav Tj GAANV napamAnoíav tais sipnpévatc. 
EoTw 0’ £buiey£Onc, eümAevpoc, £0capkoc, koX) TIV Oytv, eÜkoAoc ztpóc TAV 
aitíov, Wù £«vapaooopévr Tv Kotriav. àmoAeA0000 5é navtóc náOoug ..., 
čato 68 xaO poc katà TI cOta kai TV Aom SiattaVv, KATH TOV aotf|c 
ypó&xa [1] Svowsne, th te Savoia apa, páðvuos, mpacia, imf, £v odoa 
ur] TAgov vpiákovta, EAdttov 8’ évi Ñ Svoiv, À tà katauńvia ur] paivntor. 
čoto ð’ GVOTHPE zpóc àvópóv ópu av. Orib. Med. Coll. Inc. 32.1-5 (CMG 
6.2.2, 124.28-125.2), ed. Raeder 1933; emphasis added) 


The previous chapter in Medical Collections Incerti (Chapter 31) has the title “On 
the selection of a wet nurse" and is of more or less the same length as Soranos’ 
corresponding chapter. Oribasios rewrites the above-quoted passage from Soranos 
as follows:'° 


7 Parts of this section of the Gynaecology are examined below (“Breastfeeding under surveillance and 
control"). 

8 In bold are words, phrases, and concepts employed first by Soranos and later by "Myia"; in red are 
the ones used by Soranos and his medical followers. 

9 Unless otherwise stated, translations are our own. 

10 In bold is what is found in both Soranos and *Myia"; in red and underlined green are the correspond- 

ences between Oribasios and Soranos; and in blue and all green, whether underlined or not, are 
phrases of Oribasios adopted by later medical authors mentioned below. 
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On the selection of a wet nurse. Most of all, one should choose a wet nurse 
who has no disease, ... and who is neither too young nor too old. She should 
be no younger than twenty-five and no older than thirty-five years old. ... 
[She should be] of large frame and good habitus, broad-chested, having 
breasts of medium size, unwrinkled; [having] nipples neither big nor small, 
neither too narrow nor too broad or porous. ... The wet nurse should be such: 
sophron, sober, clean, not ill-tempered, in good condition and not suffering 
from epilepsy ... And she should abstain from lewdness, because the milk 
is greatly spoiled if the breastfeeding woman has sexual intercourse ... The 
wet nurse’s hands and shoulders should ache if she is supposed to do good 
to the child. 

IIepi éxAoytic titôñs. IIpó 68 tovtov návtov EKAEKTEOV THY TITOTV 1108 
OTLODV vóonpa £youcav, ... Kai LTE Gyav vewtépav pte Gyav npeopurépav. 
šoto ©’ 1] èv veotépa EWS ETHOV ke, 1) 6$ npeoßvtépa ETHV Ae ... EbLEyéONsS 
68 TO CHAT’ Kai EvEKTODGG, EVOTEPVOG, LLADDODS Éyouca OLILLLETPODG, 
GPpvow@tove, 0nAdg ute ueyóAag LITE LUKPUG LTE OTEVOTEPAS pte yav 
edputépac i| onpayyaddeic ... npóg tovtoIc è ypr| eivat tv titôùv [otov] 
cóopova, &áp£O0vcov, kaðapáv, Gdpyyntov, cyouov Kai LW émtAnmtov |... 
üngy£cO0o ðè Kai Aoyvewbv: qOopà yàp peytotn TH yóXakru ei ioyoro yovi 
OnAdcovoa ... Ilove(to 6’ ñ TTO) Gnd tv yeipóv Kai TOV pov, ei n£AAet 
it TO Toldtov w@medsiv. (Orib. Med. Coll. Inc. 31.1-5, 19-20 (CMG 6.2.2, 
121.25-122.15, 123.18-21)) 


The rest of this chapter of Oribasios, however, focuses on the wet nurse's regi- 
men (Orib. Med. Coll. Inc. 31.6-19, 25-34 (CMG 6.2.2, 122.16-123.18, 123.33- 
124.16)) which in the Gynaecology 1s dealt with in a different series of chapters 
entitled “How to conduct the regimen of the nurse” (“Tl@c dta1tytéov tv 1pogóv," 
Sor. Gyn. 2.24-26 (CMG 4, 71.5—73.25); trans. Temkin 1956, 98), and which 
concern the wet nurse's bodily control, which is discussed in more detail below 
("Breastfeeding under Surveillance and Control"). A similar treatment of Sora- 
nos’ material can also be detected in Oribasios’ phrase, *Tlove(to 8’ f| tit) a0 
TOV YELPOV kai TOV pov" (“The wet nurse's hands and shoulders should ache"), 
which is taken almost verbatim by the Byzantine physician Paul of Aegina (fl. 
early 7th c. AD; “À T1167) ... novg(vo Sid TOV yetpóv Kai vOv uov”; see below). 
In this case, too, Oribasios reworks a part, albeit a small one, of the said section 
on the wet nurse's regimen. This part reads as follows: *She should also work her 
body hard at such exercises as are apt to shake all parts, but particularly those of 
the hands and shoulders because this is where feeding mostly takes place" (“dei 
dé Kai toic yopvaoíotg &ketvoig óurovelv TOV Óykov oig ó0vatat u£v caAevOfivat 
TÁVTA tà uépn, ¿mì TAEiov SE và TEPI Ts ysipac xai TODS Opove Éveka. tod tiv 
tpopÌv Eket oépeo0at uov,” Sor. Gyn. 2.24.4.1-4 (CMG 4, 71.21—24); trans. 
with modifications Temkin 1956, 97; emphasis added). Soranos’ instruction that 
the wet nurse should exercise her hands and shoulders, which frequently remain 
immovable because they are used for holding the nursling during breastfeeding, is 
transformed in Oribasios, and Paul who follows him, into a criterion for choosing 
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a suitable wet nurse. What makes a good wet nurse, among other things, are her 
painful hands and shoulders, which prove her regular and sufficient breastfeeding 
of the nursling. Her body pain is a sign of her hard mothering work. 

Both Soranos’ and Oribasios’ longer chapters on the selection of a wet nurse 
are rewritten in a summary form by later medical authors, such as Aetios of Amida 
(fl. ca AD 530—560) and Paul (mentioned above), revealing a diachronic interest in 
setting physical and characterological criteria for choosing a wet nurse.!' Aetios' 
entry in his Tetrabiblos (Tetr.) is a mixture of Soranos’, Galen’s,'? and Oribasios’ 
discourses." Paul of Aegina's entry in his Epitome of Medicine (Epitome), on the 
other hand, constitutes a synoptic rewriting of Oribasios’ corresponding chapter." 

The writings of Mnesitheos, Soranos, “Myia,” Oribasios, Aetios of Amida, and 
Paul of Aegina concerning the choice of a suitable wet nurse may be divided into 
two categories according to the factors considered by their authors as essential to 
the wet nurse's successful performance of the work of mothering.? In the first cat- 
egory are the Greco-Roman authors Mnesitheos, Soranos, and “Myia,” for whom 
successful mothering is based on four different factors: the wet nurse’s physiology, 
personality, thinking, and culture. The second category includes the approaches 
of Oribasios, Aetios of Amida, and Paul of Aegina. For the Byzantine authors of 
the latter category, the choice of a wet nurse should be primarily determined by 
her physiology, secondarily by her personality, while her thinking and culture are 
not taken into account. Yet, in these authors’ later discussions concerning, for ex- 
ample, children’s diet and the treatment of their diseases, the wet nurse’s maternal 


11 For an introduction to the ways in which early Byzantine medical authors, such as Oribasios, Aetios 
of Amida, and Paul of Aegina, use earlier medical sources (e.g. Soranos and Galen) and each other’s 
work, see Eijk 2015, 195-204 and 2010. 

12 The passage from Galen is not quoted here. 

13 “On the selection of a wet nurse. Most of all, one should choose a wet nurse not younger than twenty 
nor older than forty years, who has already given birth twice or thrice, who is healthy, of good habitus, 
of large frame, broad-chested, having breasts of medium size, unwrinkled; [having] nipples neither big 
nor small, neither too narrow nor much too broad or porous ... The wet nurse should be such: sophron, 
sober, not ill-tempered, clean, in good condition and not suffering from epilepsy” (“Llepi ékAoyij¢ 
titOfic. IIpó dé tovtov návtov EKAEKTEOV rijv TITAN OTE veotépav ETOV K OUTE TPEoPUTEPAV ETOV 
u, tpokekurnkviav dic T] Tpic, &vocov, EvEKTODOAY, ELLEYEDN TH couat, EVOTEPVOV, LASTOÙG čyovoav 
OVLIPETPOUG, UPvowtove, 0nAàc ute peyáñac LTE pups [ITE otevorépag LIT’ Gyav sůpvtépaç 
Tj onpayyddeic ... npóc tovto dé eivat ypr] tijv vOv oc pova üp£Ovcov dópyntov, kaðápiov 
eŭyvuov Kai ur] £nQayrrov," Aet. Tetr. 4.4.1-18 (CMG 8.1, 361.3-10), ed. Olivieri 1935). 

14 “On the wet nurse. One should thus choose a wet nurse who has no disease, and who is neither too 
old nor too young. She should be neither younger than twenty-five years old, nor older than thirty- 
five years old. She should have a big chest and big breasts, and her nipples should be neither promi- 
nent nor retracted. The rest of her body should be neither very fat nor very thin ... The wet nurse 
should abstain from lewdness and her hands and shoulders should ache” (“Iepì v0ric. Aipzie8at 
odv xpi rtrOi]v L^ ótioðv vóonpa Éyovoav Kai ute Gyov mpecPutépav ute veotépav, Sot dé 
T] HEV veœtáty £tOv Ke, T] 6$ MpEoPLTATH ETaV e: Kai otfj0oc LEéya &yéro Kai ti000c peyáñovg 
Kai 0nAàg LTE uepvkvias LTE åàneotpauuévac, oto SE TO GAAO cópo ute niov ioyupH< uńte 
DMEPAENTOV ... àngyéo00 68 T| TIT Kai AayvElOv Kai noveito ow TOV yewóov Kai TOV dpov,” Paul 
Aegin. Epitome 1.2.1 (CMG 9.1, 9.10—20), ed. Heiberg 1921). 

15 For the wet nurse’s mothering, see also Constantinou and Skouroumouni-Stavrinou 2024, in press. 
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thinking, even though not explicitly mentioned, constitutes a self-evident prereq- 
uisite for efficacious mothering. Since Oribasios, Aetios of Amida, and Paul of 
Aegina were living and working within the Byzantine Greek culture, it does not 
make any sense for them and their audiences to stipulate Greekness as a criterion 
for the selection of a wet nurse. 

In contrast to Soranos and “Myia,” Mnesitheos, as quoted by Oribasios, appears 
to place a more or less equal importance on the wet nurse’s personality, thinking, 
and culture, whereas he puts somewhat greater emphasis on her physiology. Of 
course, we cannot know whether this was the choice of Mnesitheos or whether 
this is just the impression given by Oribasios’ summary. Mnesitheos’ recited ac- 
count starts from the wet nurse’s ideal origin and culture (Thracian, Egyptian, or 
of similar origin). It moves to characteristics of her physiology (a healthy, sturdy, 
and good-looking body, as well as a good stomach). Then, it mentions qualities 
of her personality (clean, easy-going, not ill-tempered, and chaste) and thinking 
(cheerful) and adds further physical characteristics (age: between 28 and 30 years 
old, without menses, mother of more than one child). In Mnesitheos’ short-reported 
account, the good wet nurse’s various features are listed without any explanation. 
There is, for example, no justification for favouring a Thracian or Egyptian wet 
nurse, ^ nor is there any explanation of what is meant by the phrase “a woman of 
similar origin”; possibly Mnesitheos’ or Oribasios’ contemporaries were aware of 
the implications of these words. 

Furthermore, while Mnesitheos’ insistence on the wet nurse’s health is plausi- 
ble, for it is held responsible for the quality of her milk, this is not the case for her 
bodily beauty and “cheerful thinking.” Concerning the latter in particular, it is not 
quite clear what Mnesitheos understands by “diavoia iñapá” — which does not oc- 
cur in the other corresponding passages examined here — or how this characteristic 
or the said beauty contributes to the production of nutritious milk, the main concern 
of all the medical authors examined here. Possibly Mnesitheos’ “cheerful thinking" 
refers to the wet nurse's positive mindset, her practice of focusing on the goodness 
of her mothering through undertaking all actions ensuring the good health influenc- 
ing her milk. If this is the case, “cheerful thinking" appears here to be as important 
as physiology and good health to the production of the right quantity and quality 
of milk. 

In concluding this section of our discussion, we would like to draw attention 
to the fact that the extremely long tradition of the right selection of a wet nurse, 
which starts in antiquity and reaches one of its high points through Soranos’ 
influential approach, did not end with Byzantium but continued to the twentieth 
century, when wet nursing was still an occupation. Modern job announcements 
that were posted either by prospective employees or by wet nurses are quite 
revealing of how persistent the ideologies for and prejudices against wet nurses 
have been over the centuries. In the following two advertisements, we read the 
same anxieties about the wet nurse's morals, health (bodily and emotional), age, 


16 Other sources suggest that Egyptian women were believed to be fond of children, while their Thra- 
cian counterparts were considered strong and devoted; see Dasen 2010, 707—708; Babler 1998. 
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mothering experiences, and physiology that we have detected in the ancient and 
Byzantine texts we have been discussing: 


WANTED immediately, a wet NURSE, with a good breast of milk ... Any 
such person that can be well recommended for honesty, health, cleanliness, 
and care. [Philadelphia, 1767] 

WANTS a Place, as Wet-Nurse, a cleanly, healthy, cheerful young Woman, 
about 23, whose Husband is not-in England; she has a good Breast of Milk, 
two fine Children about ten Weeks old, and can have a good Recommenda- 
tion. [London, 1776]" 


As attested by these advertisements posted by parents and prospective wet nurses, an 
eighteenth-century wet nurse, whether in America or Europe, was chosen according to 
criteria that were set by ancient and Byzantine physicians and philosophers: the clean- 
liness emphasized by Mnesitheos, Soranos, “Myia,” Oribasios, and Aetios; the bodily 
health pointed out by Oribasios, Aetios, and Paul; Mnesitheos’ “cheerful thinking" 
and his age limit (under 30 years old); the honesty and sexual abstinence promoted by 
all the authors discussed; the good breasts and the suitable milk quality of Soranos and 
his medical followers; Soranos’ and Aetios' preference for a mother of two children; 
and finally, the motherly care advanced by Soranos and particularly *Myia." 


Good Food Consumption: The Wet Nurse as a Philosopher 


In contrast to our medical authors, *Myia" links the wet nurse's diet to an ethics 
of motherhood. Her interest in the wet nurse's physical qualities is very limited. 
She only mentions the wet nurse's “nutritious milk,” which is seen as the result of 
motherhood ethics rather than as the product of a healthy body with particular char- 
acteristics; that is mostly the medical authors’ approach. According to Mnesitheos, 
therefore, the wet nurse’s stomach should be tolerant of all kinds of food (*£0koXog 
npóc ánav oiov”) in order to ensure continuous bodily health and good-quality 
milk. In “Myia,” on the other hand, the good wet nurse is intellectually involved in 
the consumption of food. She carefully chooses her food according to its nutritious 
elements and quality that guarantee the nursling's survival, health, and growth, 
which are under her control. In so doing, she exhibits the moral qualities of an 
orderly and wise individual (“uńte ¿v toig tv oiov Arygow àóiqpopoc, GAAG 
TETAyLEVa Kai ocopov"). In sum, food becomes for *Myia" an important domain 
through which the wet nurse's goodness, involving her maternal thinking, good- 
will, honesty, moderation, decorum, and self-control, are manifested and assessed. 

“Myia’s” ethical attitude to food and drink (“unòè uv ué0g. tpoootkevovpiévav?) 
could be exemplified also through the work of Musonius," an important prac- 


17 Rhodes 2015, 49, 52; emphasis added. 

18 That there are affinities between Musonius' Discourses and the Neopythagorean letters and treatises 
addressed to women has been already pointed out by Swain 2013, 311—320, 334—340. Here a further 
common subject of these two types of philosophical writings (diet) is brought to the fore. 
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tical philosopher of the Roman Imperial period whose teachings have been 
transmitted through the writings of his students and have in large part survived 
because of Stobaios’ Anthology, which also shows a Byzantine interest in the 
philosopher’s work.'? Two of Musonius’ 21 lectures that have come down to us 
(Discourses 18a and 18b (Disc.)) are devoted to the subject of food.” That food 
was important in Musonius' system of practical ethics is illustrated by the tex- 
tual length he devotes to the subject, as well as by his student's comment with 
which the first Discourse on food is introduced. Taken together, Discourses 18a 
and 18b comprise 143 printed lines, which is the most he allocates to any of the 
subjects of his reported lectures. As for the comment with which Discourse 18a 
opens, it reads: 


On the subject of food he used to speak frequently and very emphatically 
too, as a question of no small significance, nor leading to unimportant conse- 
quences; indeed he believed that the beginning and foundation oftemperance 
lay in self-control in eating and drinking. 

IIepi òè tpogiic siðs Lev toAAÓKiG Aéyetv Kai MAVY EVTETALEVOS óc OD 
nepi LUKpPOD zpáypnaotog oð’ eig kpà ótpépovtog: eto yàp àpyrjv Kai 
ozopoArlv Tod coopoveiv eivai THY £v GiTOIc kai NOTOIC åykpátsiav. (Muson. 
Disc. 18a.1—7, ed. and trans. Lutz 1947, 113) 


As food had not traditionally been a subject of philosophical discourse, Musonius 
has to repeatedly and forcefully teach his students on the subject in an attempt 
to prove its philosophical value and to show how its use could contribute to the 
practice of virtuous life. If pleasure is a hindrance to virtue, then food and drinking 
should not be used for providing a context for hedonism, but as vehicles for nour- 
ishment, strength, and health: 


And again, just as plants and animals receive nourishment that they may sur- 
vive and not for their pleasure, so in like manner food is to us the medicine 
of life. Therefore, it is fitting for us to eat in order to live, not in order to have 
pleasure. 

(onep TE aÙ tovto [PUTOV, Gov] Siapoviic £vexa ouufaívet tpépecðo 
Kai oùy nóovfic, TapamAnoins Kai riiv Gofjg Kai qáppakov 7] TPO &ott. 
610 Kai zpoor|ket EoVietw uiv tva. COpev, ovy iva õdueða. (Muson. Disc. 
18b.13—16; trans. with slight modifications Lutz 1947, 119) 


19 Musonius Rufus, the so-called Roman Socrates (Lutz 1947), was the teacher of other famous philos- 
ophers, such as Dio Chrysostom and Epictetus (AD 55-135). Among others, Musonius influenced 
Pliny the Younger (AD 61—113) and Clement of Alexandria (ca. AD 150—215). For a comprehensive 
study on Musonius Rufus, see Dillon 2004. See also Inwood 2017; Bryan 2013, 139—142; Belliotti 
2009, 181—184; Goulet-Gazé 2005; Reydams-Schils 2005, 143—175; Nussbaum 2002; Whitmarsh 
2001; Valantasis1999; Geytenbeck 1963; Lutz 1947, 1—30. 

20 For food in Musonius, see Stephens 2019; Grimm 2006, 362—363. 
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Food which serves its appropriate function of survival is described by Musonius 
as that which is proper to human nature (“obpovAov àv0póno," Muson. Disc. 
18a.10). This includes plants of the earth, grains, and food from domesticated ani- 
mals that can be eaten without being cooked (Muson. Disc. 18a.10—20). Those 
who follow such a diet, remarks Musonius, are strong and do not get tired easily, 
they are able to work harder, and they do not require so much sleep (Muson. Disc. 
18b.35—36, 1-5). All other food, according to Musonius, is heavy and an impedi- 
ment to reasonable thinking (Muson. Disc. 18a.20—21), the innate characteristic 
of human beings. By choosing and consuming the food that belongs to his or her 
nature, an individual does not just achieve bodily health but also moral health that 
is exemplified through three essential virtues: sophrosyne (moderation, wisdom), 
taxis (orderliness), and katharotes (cleanliness, purity): 


For the beginning and foundation of temperance lay in self-control in eating 
and drinking. Exercising moderation and decorum in eating, demonstrating 
one's self-control there first of all ... Since, then, these and even more vices 
are connected with eating, if a man wishes to show self-control, he must be 
clean of all of them and not be guilty of any of them. 

yàp àpyr|v kai nooy tod 6099 povziv TIV £v oíroto kainotoic£ykpátetav. 
(Muson. Disc. 18a.3—4) ráSzi kai koopiíog &oO(stv, xoi cHMPpootvHy ¿vtaðða 
&nióg(kvooO0at TpOtov ... Toooótov 47 kai čti GAA@V à priv ODO@V Epi 
Tpopryy, Set uèv üánacóv kaðapzósıv odtav Kai pndenid Évoyov sivar tóv 
uéńovta coopovijozw. (Muson. Disc. 18b.17-18, 35-37; trans. with some 
modifications Lutz 1947, 113, 117, 119; emphasis added) 


As we read in the passage from “Myia’s” Letter cited above, where the terms high- 
lighted here are also present in different lexical forms (“tetayptéva,” *oógpov," 
“kaðápiıov”), sophrosyne, orderliness, and cleanliness also characterize “Myia’s” 
wet nurse, whose treatment of food and drink is similar to that of Musonius. 
Directed by her virtuous reasoning, the wet nurse in “Myia,” as has been stated, 
chooses her food and drink not for her pleasure, but for the requisite health and 
power which allow her to successfully perform her demanding mothering tasks. 
Sophrosyne, which is a repeated term in the passage from Musonius cited above, is 
"the key virtue" involved in the proper use of food.?' If for Musonius the practice 
of sophrosyne and katharotés through the right use of food and drinking is the 
philosopher’s work, then “Myia’s” wet nurse is no less a philosopher. She clearly 
has the profile of the woman philosopher for whom Musonius talks in his third dis- 
course, entitled “That women too should study philosophy," in which he describes 


the woman philosopher thus: 


Above all a woman must be chaste and self-controlled; she must, I mean, 
be pure in respect of unlawful love, exercise restraint in other pleasures, 


21 Dillon 2004, 19. 
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not be a slave to desire. ... Such are the works of a virtuous woman, and 
to them I would add yet these: to control her temper, not to be overcome by 
grief, and to be superior to uncontrolled emotion of every kind. Now these 
are the things which the teachings of philosophy transmit ... And likewise 
[she should] not shun hardship and never for a moment seek ease and indo- 
lence. So it is that a woman is likely to be energetic, strong to endure pain ... 
I should not expect the women who study philosophy to shirk their ap- 
pointed tasks ... Above all, we ought to examine the doctrine which we think 
women who study philosophy ought to follow; we ought to see if the study 
which presents modesty as the greatest good can make them presumptuous, 
if the study which is a guide to the greatest self-restraint accustoms them to 
live heedlessly, if what sets forth intemperance as the greatest evil does not 
teach self-control ... Finally, the teachings of philosophy exhort the woman 
to be content with her lot and to work with her own hands. 

dei 81) Kai oH @pova eivai TV yovaika: otav KaBapsdeL Lev Gppodicioy 
nzapavóuov, Kabapede dé tig nepi tàs GAAag fjóovüg aKpaciac, ph 
Sovdsbetv éEmiOvpiaic ... TadtTa uèv Epya Tis ec Qpovóg ot Kai ETL 
MpOc TOvTOIG &keiva: Kpatsiv pév ópyfjo, pì KpateioOar ©’ nò Aomnc, 
Kpsittova 58 nüOovc mavtoc eivai. tadta 8’ 6 PIAdGO@OS napeyyuü Aóyoc ... 
@oobtas dé Kai TOV LEV zóvov pi] ėktpénecðo, vv 5é üzovíav uù 
ówbKzt ¿é &navtoc. S0Ev eikóc siva TV yovaika tabtHV Kai abtoOvLpyUKTV 
Kai kakónaðov ... yÒ dé OvY ónoc tüc yovaikag TUS quU.ocoqgoócag ... 
à&bcaur Gv APELEVODSG TOV TPOGNKOVTOV EPyOV ... MPO TAVTOS 68 okoneiv 
TOV Aóyov XPT], © Éxgo0at tüc pocopovoas KELodpLEV, ei SOvatat Opacsiac 
TOV ò TIV ald péytotov ånopaivov ayabdv: si Civ itapatepov ¿Oiler 
ó KATAOTOAIV TAsioTHV DONyovpLEVOS: si Lu] St6GOKEL ooqgpoveiv ó KAKOV 
amodEtkvds Éoyatov THY ükoAaoíav: ... Kai OTEPyElv ðè kai aùtovpysiv ò 
TOV QUAocÓQov AÓyoc TApaKaAsi tv yovaika. (Muson. Disc. 3.16—24, 4—6, 
16—29; trans. with some modifications Lutz 1947, 41, 43; emphasis added) 


Musonius’ last sentence is telling: “the teachings of philosophy exhort the woman 
to be content with her lot and to work with her own hands.” In other words, the 
portrait of the female philosopher he sketches is that of a woman confined to her 
traditional domestic roles who is both a devoted and a happy worker. With the 
hard work of her hands, the woman philosopher fulfils tirelessly all the daily tasks 
that “nature” has assigned to her. As a wife, she is faithful to her husband, whom 
she serves incessantly; as a mother, she looks after her children, whom she loves 
more than her own self; as a mistress, she manages the household economy and 
supervises the slaves. The woman who successfully performs these roles and their 
associated tasks is by definition the epitome of virtue. She is prudent, just, self- 
controlled, moderate, and courageous. Just as food functions as a means to examine 
one’s character, philosophy operates as a vehicle for scrutinizing women’s lives.” 


22 Musonius' approach to women is critically discussed in Nussbaum 2002. 
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The parallels between Musonius’ woman philosopher and the good wet nurse 
as described in the authors examined here are quite obvious, even though the wet 
nurse's life is at times stricter.” For example, the wet nurse is deprived of sexual 
life altogether. That the wet nurse was actually expected to avoid sexual intercourse 
is also manifested in papyrus contracts from Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, where 
it is clearly stated that she shall not *sleep with a man" (BGU 4.1107.G; trans. 
Lefkowitz and Fant 2016, 347). Furthermore, the wet nurse has to be exclusively 
devoted to someone else’s child, while her body and work are supervised by the 
nursling’s parents, as will be further exemplified below. Yet, like the wife, she is 
additionally charged with household work. She, too, performs her daily tasks with 
her own hands, and while doing so she is expected to display the same virtues as 
the woman philosopher (modesty, loyalty, orderliness, and industriousness). 

In fact, Musonius’ approach to the female philosopher, along with the wording 
he uses to describe her profile, has not only been adopted by *Myia" but also by 
Soranos.? There is, then, a triangular intertextual exchange between (a) “Myia” 
and Musonius; (b) “Myia” and Soranos; and (c) Soranos and Musonius. This is first 
detectable through “Myia’s” Letter, a text of practical philosophy like Musonius’ 
Discourses that draws on medical work to outline the profile of the desirable wet 
nurse in an attempt to provide advice for effective mothering. Concerning the inter- 
textual connection between Soranos’ Gynaecology and Musonius’ work, a parallel 
reading of the third Discourse and the chapter on the selection of a wet nurse is 
quite revealing: 


But above all a woman must be chaste and self-controlled. She must ... be 
pure in respect of unlawful love and exercise restraint in other pleasures ... 
She would control her temper ... She would become an untiring defender of... 
her children ... She would love her children more ... She would never for a 
moment seek ... indolence ... She would do these without hesitation. 

dei St} kai ocxppova. siva trjv yovoika: otav kaðapsúsıv Lev GEPOSdiotwv 
napavópov, KADAPEDVELV 68 ts nepi tàs Aas Tjóovàüg AKpaciac ... kpateŭv 
LEV ópyfic ... TEKVOV TEANG KNOELOV ... Kad TÉKVA LLGALOV AYATĂV ... TV 
dé dnoviav tn) ioke ¿ë Gnavtog ... taðta üókvoc noieiv. (Muson. Disc. 
3.16-19, 21, 27, 32, 35, 1, 4-5, 8-9; trans. with some modifications Lutz 


23 The intersection between Greco-Roman philosophy and medicine is an important chapter in the 
study of both disciplines that has yet to be written. Some first studies include Jouanna 2012, 
121—260; Hankinson 2008a, 2008b, and 2008c; Morison 2008; Tieleman 2008 and 2006; Pellegrin 
2006; Gill 2003; Frede 1983, 225—298. The present discussion, despite its different objective, brings 
to the fore some aspects of the intertextual dialogue between philosophical and medical discourses 
of Greco-Roman antiquity. 

24 For wet-nursing contracts, see Parca 2013, 471; Hermann 1959. 

25 Soranos’ interest in philosophy is attested in his now lost philosophical work On Soul. Furthermore, 
his Gynaecology has been “recognized as the most outstanding representative of the Methodist sect" 
(Temkin 1956, xxv), which is characterized by its philosophical overtones (Frede 1983, 239—240, 
258, 261—278). Since Musonius was an influential contemporary of Soranos, it is highly probable 
that the physician knew the philosopher's work. 
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1947, 41, 43; different colours are used for certain words and phrases to mark 
the correspondences between Musonius and Soranos) 

One should choose a wet nurse ... [who is] self-controlled, sympathetic 
and not ill-tempered ..., and tidy ... [She should be] self-controlled so as to 
abstain from coitus, drinking, lewdness, and any other pleasure and incon- 
tinence ... [She should not] leave the newborn untended ... [She should be] 
affectionate, that she may fulfill her services without hesitation and without 
murmuring. 

EKAEKTEOV OE THV TITOIV ... oóopovo, ovpTaOH Kai Gdpytotov ... Kai 
kaðápiov ... CHOPOVa dé, npóg TO cuvovoíag dnéyso0oi Kai péOng Kai 
Layvetas Kai tfj GAANS nóovfis Kai aKpaciac ... [Lù] kavoXs(et TO Dpégog 
OVETULEANTOV ... kai MLAGOTOPYOV, iva kai TA Tis ònnpecias àókvog napéyn 
kai ayoyybotas. (Sor. Gyn. 2.19.1.1, 1.6, 2.1, 11.1-2, 12.4, 13.1-2 (CMG 4, 
66.6—67.11); trans. with a modification Temkin 1956, 90—93; emphasis added) 


As attested in the two passages, Soranos appears to adopt what is considered Muso- 
nius’ presentation of the woman philosopher, which he rewrites in his own linguis- 
tic register, while at times he copies Musonius’ exact lexical forms (for example, 
“odopova” and *ükpaoíag"). Soranos' major changes to what is considered in the 
Musonian text include the replacement of the word “yvvaika” (“woman”) with 
“titOnv” (“wet nurse") and the substitution of certain phrases, along with the addi- 
tion of words and phrases through which the text is adapted to fit the wet nurse's sit- 
uation as a surrogate mother. Musonius' descriptions of the biological mother as a 
tireless guardian of her own children (“téxv@v exerts knõsuov”) and as someone 
who loves her offspring more than herself (“tékva yov &yamüv"), two “essential 
pressure[s]" of the institution of motherhood “on women to validate themselves 
in maternity,” are transformed in the Soranian text into a portrayal of an “affec- 
tionate" (*pu.óotopyov") and child-minded wet nurse (“[uù] kataeinsi tò Dpéoog 
àvenipéàntov”), who in turn proves herself through her surrogate mothering. 
Soranos also adds some features characterizing the good wet nurse: she is sym- 
pathetic (“ovunraðñ”) to her nursling and performs the services assigned to her 
without complaining (“bdanpecias ... àyoyyóotog ). Furthermore, she is tidy and 
clean “lest the odor of the swaddling clothes cause the child's stomach to become 
weak and it lie awake on account of itching or suffer some ulceration subsequently" 
(iva uù 610 TV TOV ozapyávov ouv ó OTOLAXOS EKADNTOL TOV vnriov dypuonvfti 
te 610 100g ddaENoLOvGS ij tw" óotepov EAKwOLW DAOLEVH,” Sor. Gyn. 2.19.15.1-3 
(CMG 4, 68.22-24); trans. Temkin 1956, 93-94). Even though at this very point 
Soranos employs the term katharios (“Kaðápioc”) in its literal meaning, at the same 
time, he links it symbolically to moral rectitude and mental health (“She should be 
self-controlled, sympathetic and not ill-tempered ... and tidy. ... Angry women are 
like maniacs ..., sometimes even trembling like mad. And the wet nurse should be 
tidy-minded”; *oóopova, ovuna Kai Gdpytotov ... Kai KABGPLOV .... navis 


26 Rich 1995, ix. 
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cioiv ai OvuobuEval ... note Kai LAaVIWS> carevOeion ... kaðápiov 68 Set eivat 
iiv utv,” Sor. Gyn. 2.19.1.6, 2.1, 14.3-4, 14.7, 15.1 (CMG 4, 66.11-68.22); 
trans. Temkin 1956, 91, 93). 

The corresponding word in Musonius, kathareuein (“ka8apevetv’’), on the other 
hand, has an exclusively metaphorical meaning, referring to the philosophical 
wife's refraining from extramarital affairs and her abstinence.” Yet, like Soranos — 
and here we trace another instance of Musonius’ impact on our medical author — 
Musonius associates bodily with mental and ethical purity. In both authors, as well 
as in “Myia,” the terms katharios and sophron are used interchangeably.? The 
katharios and sophron wife of Musonius is honest and faithful to her husband, just 
as the katharios and sophron wet nurse of Soranos (and also *Myia") refrains from 
her conjugal life in an attempt to keep both her milk unspoiled and her mothering 
services uninterrupted.? In other words, Soranos’ understanding of the wet nurse's 
katharotes and sophrosyne, adopted also by Oribasios and Aetios of Amida, is a 
manifestation of her “uninterrupted practice of mothering” in terms of bodily, men- 
tal, and ethical purity,” just as the katharotes and sophrosyne of Musonius’ wife 
are manifested in her own continuous practices of wifehood and mothering in the 
regimen of a pure way of living (sexual, mental, and ethical). 

Taking into consideration the high social class of the wife in Musonius' Dis- 
courses and the low social status of the wet nurse, one could argue that it was 
most probably much easier for the latter than the former to practise philosophy. 
Accustomed to being served by slaves and to leading a life of luxury, the elite wife 
would be reluctant to adopt the philosophical life promoted by Musonius. That 
was most likely the reason why Musonius exhorted his male audiences to permit 
and even urge their wives and daughters to study philosophy. The wet nurse, on 
the other hand, was used to hardship and hard work. Unavoidably, her way of life 
was the very definition of frugality, simplicity, and abstinence. In sum, it seems to 
have been much simpler in Imperial Rome to find Soranos' wet nurse rather than to 
come across Musonius’ woman philosopher. 


27 As seen above, Musonius uses the term kathareuein also in his Discourses on food, to refer to the 
practice of consuming food for survival and not for luxury. 

28 The terms sophrosyne and katharotes are employed as synonyms by a number of Greco-Roman and 
Byzantine authors. See e.g. "sophrosyne is to purify (kathareuein) the soul from every passion" (“ñ 
6$ GM@PPOOLVN TO xaOapsóstv navtóc náOovuc THV voyriv," Pseudo-Galen, Medical Definitions 130, 
19.383.14—15K, ed. Kühn 1830); “and [let us] keep ourselves within yet freer from pollution and 
purer and more temperate" (“éyopev tà ©’ £vróg Ett LGAAOV åuiavta Kai xaOapà Kai oóopova," 
Plut. Consolation to his Wife 612.B.12—13, ed. Sieveking (1929) 1972; trans. De Lacy and Einarson 
1959, 605); "sophron: wise, clean (katharos), pure" (*oóopov: Ppdviptoc. kaðapóç, &yvóc," Hesy- 
chios, Lexikon (11—) 3107, ed. Schmidt 1861—1862). 

29 For Soranos, the best midwife is also sophron (Gyn. 1.4.4.3 (CMG 4, 5.25)). As far as her character 
is concerned, Soranos' midwife is presented as the wet nurse's double. Like the wet nurse, the mid- 
wife should, for example, be sympathetic, disciplined, sober, and not superstitious (Gyr. 1.4 (CMG 
4, 5.25.23—30)). The characteristics of the Soranian midwife are discussed in Ecca 2017; Laes 2010. 

30 Bourland Huizenga 2010, 382. The sophron woman in Greco-Roman culture is also discussed in 
Bourland Huizenga 2013, 201—213, 329—364; North 1977 and 1966. 
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Breastfeeding under Surveillance and Control: 
Monitoring the Wet Nurse 


The second part of “Myia’s” Letter informs the elite mother about important charac- 
teristics of the right surrogate mothering with which she is advised to become famil- 
iar in order to be able to monitor the chosen wet nurse’s work. In the first segment 
of the Letter, as is the case with the corresponding parts in the examined medical 
works, and as the previous discussion has adequately demonstrated, the employer’s 
need to scrutinize and control the wet nurse becomes part of the selection process. 

As suggested in “Myia’s” Letter, it is only through the wet nurse’s regulation 
that the elite infant’s mothering can be successful. In the author’s own words with 
which the Letter closes: “[I] write down these things for you, inasmuch as good 
expectation comes from nursing that accords with this guideline” (“bdaoypayat tot 
Ts EAmidac EK THOMAS [11] KATTO DOayEdLLEVOV yivouévac,” Epist. Phyl. 164 Stadele; 
trans. Bourland Huizenga 2013, 64). “Myia’s” Letter in its entirety, therefore, ac- 
quires a monumental character. It functions as an enduring manual of mothering 
to which the receiver and its future possessors could always return for (forgotten) 
guidance concerning the selection and performance of a wet nurse. A similar func- 
tion is also fulfilled by our medical treatises, yet the Letter’s shortness makes the 
practical application of its precepts easier. As for the good mothering of the nurs- 
ling, it is presented by “Myia” as follows: 


It is best for the newborn to be directed to sleep in this way, even if it is nicely 
full of milk ..., but if there is any other [sustenance], she must give the most 
simple. But she must completely abstain from wine because it is so strong, 
or just give a scant quantity mixed into the evening milk. Do not make baths 
frequent, for occasional and temperate baths are a better practice. For the 
same reasons, suitable air also ought to have an equal proportion of heat and 
cold, and for the house not to be too drafty nor too stifling. Nor is it suitable 
for water to be either harsh or soft, nor for the bedding to be rough, but it 
ought to wrap closely, accommodating the body.*! 

piotov, àv kai TOD yóAaktog YpHOTHs TYIMAGUEVOV TO veoyvòv 
obtas ç ónvov tpénnto ... ai 68 yatépav, SduEv yp) ånovotátav. oiva 
dé TO napónav ünéyeo0oi TH ðúvauv ioyvpàv Éygw, Ň KATTO omóáviov 
uetaððóuev TH Kpüosi OsísAov yarkaKt@dEec. tà SE AOVTPA uù notciv 
cvveyf|. à YAP TOV onzavíiov kai EVKPATOV XPO üet(vov. KATTAVTÒ dé kai 
åùp émitddetoc 0GXnovg kai Piyous Éyov vàv ovuuetpiav, kai OTKIOIC dé 
uite yav nepinveouéva pte yav KaTthoTEyvoc. où LAV GAAG Kai Diop 
LTE àxóokAnpov LTE eonapáyoyov, Kai orpopvà dé OD TpayEia, GAAG 
TMPOOTITTOVEG TH POTİ ebapuóococ. (Epist. Phyl. 164 Stádele; trans. with a 
modification Bourland Huizenga 2013, 63—64) 


31 For Bourland Huizenga (2013, 63—64), the word “tdwp” refers to drinking water. We think, how- 
ever, that what is meant here is the water used either for bathing or for washing the bedding. 
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“Myia’s” advice, which once again is largely in accordance with Soranos’ precepts,” 
focuses on the factors affecting sleep that, along with milk, are essential to the 
newborn's health and growth. The biological mother should make sure that the wet 
nurse puts the nursling to bed after it has suckled its evening milk or consumed 
some other light dinner. She should also see to it that the wet nurse creates the right 
air and temperature in the room and prepares appropriate bath water and bedding. 
By ensuring that the wet nurse fulfils these needs, the biological mother secures her 
baby's peaceful and uninterrupted sleep, which constitutes the strongest evidence 
of the wet nurse’s good mothering, which, in turn, validates the mother’s choice, to 
which the first part of the Letter is devoted. 

As implied earlier, medical treatises discuss at length the regime that the wet 
nurse has to follow — when and what to eat or drink; what to avoid consuming or 
doing; when and how to get rest; when and how to exercise her body (for example, 
Sor. Gyn. 2.24-27 (CMG 4, 71.5—74.6); Orib. Med. Coll. Inc. 31.7-30, 34 (CMG 
6.2.2, 122.18-124.15, 124.25-26); Aet. Tetr. 4.6 (CMG 8.1, 362.8-363.3)) — thus 
suggesting that her bodily life should also be under constant regulation with the 
intention of ensuring her continuous production of good-quality milk in satisfac- 
tory quantity, as well as of confirming her unremitting devotion to the nursling.? 
Along with the surveillance and control of the wet nurse's way of life and diet, her 
milk should also be regularly tested for its colour, smell, composition, density, and 
taste in order to assure that the baby always receives healthy milk (for example, 
Sor. Gyn. 2.21—23 (CMG 4, 69.6—71.4); Orib. Books to Eunapios (Eun.) 1.1.7-8.1 
(CMG 6.3, 320.1923, ed. Raeder 1926), Med. Coll. Inc. 32 (CMG 6.2.2, 124.27— 
126.23); Aet. Tetr. 4.5 (CMG 8.1, 361.26-362.7)). If milk quantity and quality 
did not meet medical standards, the employment of another wet nurse was sug- 
gested (for example, Sor. Gyn. 2.28 (CMG 4, 74.7—75.9); Gal. Hygiene (San. Tu.) 
1.9.7.1-3 (CMG 5.4.2, 22.21—23, ed. Koch 1923); Orib Med. Coll. Inc. 33.23, 
34.3 (CMG 6.2.2, 126.33-127.3, 128.13-16); Aet. Tetr. 4.5.7-10, 4.6.10-15 (CMG 
8.1, 362.4—7, 362.17—22)). If this was not possible, it was suggested that the wet 
nurse's body be investigated and put under stricter control. She had to follow a dif- 
ferent and perhaps sterner diet, undertake exercises and baths, rub herself and have 
her body rubbed by others until she could produce what was considered healthy 
milk (for example, Sor. Gyn. 2.28 (CMG 4, 74.7—75.9); Gal. San. Tu. 1.9.1 (CMG 
5.4.2, 21.34—22.4); Orib. Eun. 1.1 (CMG 6.3, 320.1—29), Med. Coll. Inc. 32 (CMG 
6.2.2, 124.27—126.23); Aet. Tetr. 4.6 (CMG 8.1, 362.8—363.31)). 

Once again, Soranos distinguishes himself by his insistence on the minutiae of 
the wet nurse's mothering. He describes in exact detail, for instance, how breast- 
feeding should be performed (“Tl@c dei ... óva TH BpéeEt TOV uaotóv," Sor. 


32 Cf. e.g. Soranos’ advice about the wet nurse’s consumption of wine (“How to Conduct the Regimen 
of the Nurse,” Gyn. 2.26.5 (CMG 4, 73.13—23)); the newborn’s bath (“On the Bath and Massage 
of the Newborn,” Gyn. 2.30 (CMG 4, 76.1-12)); room temperature and bedding (“On Laying the 
Newborn Down,” Gyn. 2.16.3—4 (CMG 4, 63.16—24)). 

33 For medical authorities’ attempt to regulate the wet nurse more generally, see Chapters 4—6 in this 
volume. 
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Gyn. 2.36 (CMG 4, 79.18-19)) and how to treat the infant after feeding, thus 
providing the child's parents with a knowledge that would allow them to better 
regulate the wet nurse's movements and behaviour. The relevant passage from the 
Gynaecology reads thus: 


Always indeed when giving the breast, the wet nurse should sit down. With 
her bent arms she should press the newborn against her bosom, letting it lie 
on its side in a slightly raised position, now on its right, now on its left side, 
and she should put the nipple between its lips. And she should sit with her 
head bent forward as if nodding ... For the same reason moreover the new- 
born should lie in a slightly raised position; and not continuously on the right 
side ... Now, having inserted the breast as has been said, and before the child 
draws on the nipple, the wet nurse should gently express the milk to provoke 
the appetite. 

One must also beware of moving the child about immediately after it is 
satiated with milk ... If, however, the newborn cries constantly after nursing, 
the wet nurse should hold it in her arms, and soothe its wailing by patting, 
babbling, and making gentle sounds, without, however, in addition frighten- 
ing or disquieting it by loud noises or other threats. One ought not then to 
rock the infant immediately after the meal, but either after the meal has been 
digested or before the meal. 

dei LEVTOL napéyovoa TOV pootóv ka0szGío0o Kai npoootepvioagévr 
toig AYKGAaIS TO Dpépog TOGHS àvápponov Eni TAEVPOV £oynpatiouévov, 
MOTE LEV SEELOV, TOTE SE ELMVOLLOV, EVTLBETH toic yEtAeow AdTOD TI ONAN. 
Koadeléo0 uèv oov oiov Extvevevkvia, ... TOD adTOd 82 y&pw Kai TO [pépoc 
10060G åvápporov £oynpatío00, ur| óu]vekàg è Eni TO ečv TAEVPOV ... 
EVOEIOW LEVTOL TOV HLAOTOV, Ms sipNTal, TPO TOD TO výmov £rionüo0o1 Tv 
ONAN mpdws EvOALBETO TO YOAG TPO onóuvnov tis OpEEMc ... 

ovaAdttecBat dé koi LETH TO TANPOOAVvat Tod yaAaKTOS g00&oG ADTO ktvelv 
... &L OE EXILOVOS KAGOL TO Dpéooc UNO tis YOAGKTOTOCIAG, EV tais AYKAAGIC 
aùtò SlakpatEeit@ &peOtopoig tio Kai WEAAtopLaoW kai P@vaic zpoorvéotv 
napnyopotoo TOV KAAVOLOV, MTE 68 EKQOPODOE LNT’ EITAPATTOVEG yópog 
tioiv ij čo dmeidaic: ... oùk £00&cg ov LETH THY tpogr|v aiopntéov, 
GAA ij ugv«à TO> atv àvaóo0f|vat fj npó TpogTis. (Sor. Gyn. 2.37.1-3 
(CMG 4, 80.4—17); 2.40.1.1-2, 3.14, 4.1-2 (CMG 4, 82.29-83.15); trans. 
Temkin 1956, 109, 113) 


As this passage suggests, the surveillance of the wet nurse should take place also 
at the very moment of breastfeeding and for some time afterwards. The infant’s 
parents or owners were invited to check the wet nurse’s positioning and the way 
in which she held the nursling, along with her attempts to incite its appetite. The 
scrutiny of the wet nurse’s body and behaviour during nursing, as was the case 
in the selection process, acquired a pornographic dimension, as it reduced her to 
an object of the gaze of the spectator, who assumed her or his powerful position 
over this socially inferior woman who was not trusted in her mothering. As Sandra 
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Joshel has put it, “the nurse’s deleterious influence on the child was limited, and 
even curtailed, by regulating her as a technical object.” 

The surveillance of the wet nurse could function as a forceful manifestation of 
the biological parent’s control over surrogate mothering, while at the same time 
it could diminish the bonding between wet nurse and infant. The biological par- 
ent’s involvement in the intimate scene of breastfeeding could regulate and restrain 
the wet nurse’s mothering, which was both desired and dreaded. The need for the 
surveillance of the surrogate breastfeeding reveals an anxiety that the elite par- 
ents would be excluded from their child’s mothering, which was in the hands of a 
woman from the lower social strata. A similar anxiety is detected also in contem- 
porary and later nursing contracts, which, through their legal force, trapped the wet 
nurse physically and financially into a tied relationship with the nursling’s parents, 
who imposed upon her a life of continence.’ 

John Chrysostom’s exhortations to parents suggest, in addition to monitor- 
ing the wet nurse’s feeding and bodily care of the nursling, that parents should 
also scrutinize the preliminary training she offered. In his homilies, for instance, 
Chrysostom asked parents not to allow nurses to engage in practices of supersti- 
tion, such as the hanging on the children’s hands of amulets and bells against the 
evil eye (“ta nepianta Kai Tobs kóóovag TOUS tfj xeipóg &&nprnpuévoug kai TOV 
KOKKLVOV OTHLOva ... ov pNdév ... TH Madi TEpitiOéva,” Homily on 1 Corin- 
thians 12.13—14, ed. Field 1854—1862). According to Chrysostom, these practices 
were ridiculous and moved children away from religious practices with which they 
were supposed to become familiar, such as the use of the protecting cross, the pow- 
erful symbol of Christ's sacrifice for humanity’s salvation? 

In general, the exhortations towards a continuous surveillance of the wet nurse's 
body and her performance of mothering had a double aim. First, they sought to con- 
vince parents to bring the wet nurse under control, reminding her of her subordina- 
tion and her obligation to follow established instructions on mothering. Second, 
the achievement of the first aim ensured that the wet nurse would never assume 
the place of the biological mother. The need for the monitoring of the wet nurse, 
as promulgated by medical authors, philosophers, and theologians from antiquity 
to Byzantium, indicated that despite her social inferiority, this woman, who played 
such an important role in the nursling's life and development, could overturn the 
elite family's power dynamics. If, according to ancient and Byzantine sources, milk 
was thought to influence the infant's character, then the socially inferior woman's 
breast was affecting the elite family’s heirs in ways that were beyond the parents’ 
control. The wet nurse could be seen as threatening because she blurred the bound- 
aries between public and private by selling her mothering services in the family 


34 Joshel 1986, 8. 

35 Parca 2017 and 2013, 471—472; Gale 2009, 182—189; Tite 2009, 378—381; Abou Aly 1996; Bradley 
1980. 

36 For John Chrysostom's criticism of training offered to children by wet nurses, see De Wet 2015, 
130-141. 
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domain and by having such a long-lasting physical, emotional, and educational 
contact with the elite child.’ The only way to reduce her power over the nursling 
was to place her body and paid work under continuous surveillance and control. 


Conclusions: To Become a Wet Nurse Is to Become an Inferior (M)other 


According to our sources, the wet nurse, who mothers the elite infant, should be 
sophron, so that her charge grows up according to the moral principles of its social 
class. At the same time, the wet nurse’s low standing allows the matrona to assert 
power over her and to strengthen her own position as the infant’s mother. Seen as 
a threat for the elite nursling, the wet nurse has to be placed from the outset under 
the control of her employers, even before her employment has begun. Soranos’ 
chapter and those of other medical authors on the selection of the wet nurse, as well 
as “Myia’s” Letter, illustrate in the most graphic way how Greco-Roman and early 
Byzantine elite families could excuse their total indifference to the wet nurse’s situ- 
ation and difficulties in order to satisfy both their children’s and their own interests, 
needs, and aspirations. 

To rephrase Simone de Beauvoir’s famous and much-quoted dictum, “one is not 
born, but rather becomes” a nursing woman,” a statement that could be employed 
as a one-sentence summary of the wet nurse's socio-ideological position in Greco- 
Roman antiquity and early Byzantium as expressed in the examined sources. Our 
analysis has shown that the wet nurse was an essential category of the ancient and 
Byzantine institution of motherhood, in the framework of which she was treated as 
the elite mother's inferior Other and the nursling's most devoted servant. Despite 
the fact that in the examined period, there were also biological mothers who under- 
took to breastfeed and raise their own children, the socio-ideological treatment of 
wet nurses was quite distinctive, thus validating the separate examination of them 
that has been attempted here. 
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3 The Breast as Locus 
for Punishment 


Dionysios Stathakopoulos 


Introduction 


There is a penal universe that lies outside earthly law systems: it is where sins are 
punished in the afterlife. Our information on this place derives mainly from two 
founts: texts that have been placed outside the canon of Scripture — Apocrypha and 
prophetic visions of the end of times — and images preserved in various media, but 
above all monumental painting in churches. Both texts and images describe the 
punishments that await sinners and include a wide range of sins and sinners. In 
this chapter, I will focus on punishments that are meted out to women and more 
specifically to female breasts in this universe. My aim is to untangle the complex 
processes by which the images emerged and to comment on their function.! 

The research behind this chapter was undertaken as part of an international pro- 
ject on the representation of hell in Venetian Crete? This has two implications: 
first, images of infernal punishments gave the impetus to examine the traditions 
from which they sprang. Second, there is an obvious emphasis on Cretan material. 
Methodologically, this chapter will work backwards: I will start with presenting 
and discussing a body of visual evidence that is attested from the ninth/tenth cen- 
tury AD onwards (but reaches its peak in the 14th c. AD) and will move backwards 
to trace the pictorial and textual traditions on which it was based. 

The first piece of evidence I will explore comes from the so-called Church of 
the Serpents (Yılanlı Kilise) in the Ihlara Valley in Cappadocia. As part of a monu- 
mental depiction of the Last Judgement, we can discern a female figure whose 
breasts are bitten by two serpents. The painted inscription accompanying the figure 
reads: *She who turns herself away from infants,” or “She who turns infants away” 
(“OHOY ATIOCTPE®[ETAI or EI] TA NHIIHA")? The combination of the image 
and the text clearly suggests a woman who does not breastfeed. The dating of 
the image is debated: Catherine Jolivet-Lévy dates it to the mid- to late eleventh 


1 Imagery of breastfeeding women in religious and other contexts is also examined in Chapters 7—9 in 
this volume. 

2 The results of this project have been published in two volumes: Lymberopoulou 2020a and Lymbero- 
poulou and Duits 2020. 

3 Translations, unless otherwise indicated, are mine. 
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century AD, without excluding the possibility that it could extend to the early 
twelfth century.^ Robert Ousterhout places the church in the ninth century AD;? 
similarly, Sophia Kalopissi- Verti dates the paintings to the late ninth and tenth cen- 
turies AD, and Rainer Warland and Mati Meyer to around AD 900.5 

Another early example comes from a now destroyed, probably monastic, 
church in the Fayum at Tebtunis.’ The scene, dated to the early eleventh century 
AD, shows a female figure whose breasts are bitten by serpents, accompanied by 
an inscription in Coptic: "The woman who has given her breasts for hire" (trans. 
Zellmann-Rohrer 2019, 298). It is certainly a similar transgression, although the 
Tebtunis sinner probably depicts a woman who acted as a wet nurse, as the phrase 
"for hire" suggests. I will get back to this distinction. 

Taking the Cappadocian and Egyptian evidence as our guide, we can explore 
other depictions of the same motif. We find plentiful evidence on Crete in a num- 
ber of small, rural churches and chapels dating from late thirteenth century AD 
onwards, as part of programmes illustrating the fate of sinners after death. It will 
suffice here to point to some of the examples that preserve both the image of the 
punished woman and the inscription identifying her transgression (supplied in pa- 
renthesis, with the text in restored transcription). 

(1) Virgin, Apokoronas, Karydi (Karydaki), Vamos, Chania, dated to AD 
1270-1290 (“She who turns infants away"; "f| àmootpéqouca tà vým”); 
(2) Hagios Georgios, Fres, Apokoronas, Chania, dated to the fourteenth century 
AD (“1) ànootpégovoa. tà vij"); (3) Hagia Pelagia, Ano Vianos, Herakleion, 
dated to AD 1360 (“ñ ànootpégovoa tà vnm"); (4) Hagios Panteleimonas, 
Zymvragou, Kissamos, Chania, ca. AD 1360? (“ñ àmootpéqovoa tà vým”); (5) 
Kera, Kardiotissa, Pediada, Herakleion, first half of the fourteenth century AD, (“ñ 
àrootpéqpouoa tà vými”); (6) Hagia Paraskevi, Kitiros, Selino in Chania, dated 
to AD 1372-1373 (“She who does not breastfeed”; * ur] BuCavovca”); (7) Soter, 
Spili, Hagios Basileios, Rethymnon, dated to the late fourteenth century AD (“She 
who does not breastfeed infants”; “ñ uù 0nAáGovoa tà výmia”); (8) Panagia, Ha- 
gia Eirini, Selino (Chania), end of the fourteenth century AD (“She who does not 
breastfeed another’s infant"; “1 ji] OnAGCovoa Eévo Bpéqoc”).? 

Additionally, there is an example from Cyprus from the church of Asinou dated 
to AD 1332/1333 bearing the inscription “ñ ànootpéoovoa tà výmia” (Figure 3.1).'? 


Jolivet-Lévy 1991, 136-137. 

Ousterhout 2017, 213. 

Warland 2020, 243; Kalopissi-Verti 2012, 132, n. 82, 146; Meyer 2009, 226. 

Zellmann-Rohrer 2019; Walters 1989, 202 with plates XXVIII 1—2, 207. I am particularly grateful 
to Betsy Bolman for drawing my attention to this material. 

8 The mercenary aspect and its potential implications for the way wet nurses were received is dis- 
cussed in Chapters 1 and 2 in this volume. See also Constantinou and Skouroumouni-Stavrinou 
2024, in press. 

9 References to the monuments from Lymberopoulou and Duits 2020 with catalogue number and 
pages: (1) Nr 19, 505—508; (2) Nr 7, 468-470; (3) Nr 76, 714—719; (4) Nr 47, 601—607; (5) Nr 86, 
755—158; (6) Nr 21, 512-516; (7) Nr 71, 691—696; (8) Nr 10, 477—480. 

10 Kalopissi-Verti 2012, 145. 
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Figure 3.1 A composite image of five scenes depicting female sinners suffering punish- 
ment, from left to right: Hagios Georgios, Fres; Hagia Pelagia, Ano Vianos; Ha- 
gia Paraskevi, Kitiros; Soter, Spili; Asinou. All photographs by the author. 


Even from the selection of examples in Figure 3.1, it is clear that the iconog- 
raphy is largely identical, showing two serpents, each biting one of the woman’s 
breasts (the only difference being that in the Cypriot image there is only one ser- 
pent). The inscriptions also bear similar messages about women turning them- 
selves away from infants or, more clearly, not breastfeeding infants, while one case 
preserves an additional aspect, a woman who refuses to nurse someone else’s child. 

In a recently published book on Hell in the Byzantine World, | undertook a de- 
tailed study of the textual sources of these and other similar images of punishments 
in the afterlife." In many cases, we see punishments meted out by serpents, while 
the images alongside the accompanying inscriptions suggest that the punishments 
are applied to the part of the body with which the sin was committed — in our case 
the breasts that did not nurse infants." This finds a correspondence in the New 
Testament where Christ provides injunctions on how to treat the parts of the body 
that sin (Matthew 5:29-30, Mark 9:43-47): “If the hand/foot/eye causes one to 
sin, then one should cut it off or tear it out instead of risking going into Hell, to the 
everlasting fire (only in Mark) with one’s body whole” (“Kai ¿àv okavõaàitn os ñ 
y£íp oov, àzxókowov QÙTÁV: ka Óv EoTiV oe KVAAOV eiogAOeiv eic THY Cory Tj Tac 000 
y£ipag ëyovta üme2Oeiv eig THV yéevvav, eig TO TDP TO ğoßeotov”). This represents 
the notion of talion (the punishment corresponding to the crime, as suggested by 
Leviticus 24:19-20: “fracture for fracture, eye for eye, tooth for tooth"; “oúvtpiypa 
àvii OVVTPILLLATOS, OPPGALLOV àvri OPPAALOD, OdO6vTa AvTi òðóvtoç”) and more 
specifically the notion that certain sins are committed by certain body parts. 


11 Stathakopoulos 2020. The study explores some of the topics that will be outlined in this chapter in 
much more depth and detail and should be consulted alongside this text. 

12 For the serpent imagery involved in depictions of breastfeeding women, see also Chapter 7 in this 
volume. 
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Since Scripture overall is not particularly revealing about the afterlife, the task 
of providing more ample information on the fate of sinners was taken up in a series 
of Apocrypha that enumerate and describe (often in gruesome detail) the punish- 
ments that await sinners after death. Although it is clear that the two traditions — 
the earlier textual and the later visual one — are linked, their relationship is not 
straightforward. It is, therefore, important to look more closely at those texts that 
record specific punishments inflicted on women's breasts, in order to establish a 
framework for this investigation. 

The earliest text in this respect, and perhaps the oldest of the “tours of Hell” 
genre, is the Coptic Apocalypse of Elijah dated to third-century AD Egypt and 
most probably based on a lost Greek version." The relevant passage reads as fol- 
lows: “In that time the [evil] king will command that all nursing women be seized 
and be brought to him bound to suckle serpents, that their blood be sucked from 
their breasts to be given as poison for arrows" (at §Dd 35; trans. Frankfurter 1993, 
309). A very similar passage is found in a Greek Sibylline oracle now preserved 
in a sixth-century version but going back to a lost text dated to the fourth century: 
"And people will seize poisonous asps and suck milk from women with new-born 
babes and draw blood for the sake of the poison of arrows and the violence of wars" 
(“kai kpatrjcovotv dàozíóag Kai 0nAácovot Tas Exovoas và BPEOH koi aiuáocovor 
ótà TA pápuaka TOV DeAGv Kai tàs &váykac TOV noA&puov," ed. and trans. Alex- 
ander 1967, 28).^ The connection between the texts is very clear, and it seems 
safe to assume that this must go back to a common source, perhaps the lost Greek 
version of the Apocalypse of Elijah. | will return to these puzzling passages below. 
The Greek Apocalypse of Ezra, a short text dated roughly between the second and 
the ninth centuries AD,'^ contains the following description: “And I saw a woman 
hanging, and four wild beasts sucking upon her breasts. And the angels said to me: 
She begrudged giving her milk, but also cast infants into the rivers" ("kai téov 
yovaika kpeuauévnv, koi téocapa Onpia OnAdCovta toù pactoùg aotf|c. Kai sinóv 
pot oi GyyeAou atr] TO yóAo. £p0óvnosv TOD Sodval, GAAG Kai tà VIIA EV toig 
notauois Epptwev,” ed. Tischendorf 1866; trans. Stone 1992, 576). 

The Apocalypse of Peter survives in Greek in fragmentary form (Sth—late 
6th/7th c. AD)" and in a fuller version preserved in Ethiopic (most probably trans- 
lated from an Arabic translation of the original Greek which is to be dated in the 
2nd c. AD).'* The Apocalypse of Peter was popular in the early Christian centuries 


13 Frankfurter 1993, 21—25; Alexander 1967, 39. 

14 Much of the ambivalence towards milk in antiquity stems from the fact that breastmilk was con- 
sidered to be transformed menstrual blood. For medical and ethical associations of the milk-blood 
connection, see Chapters 5 and 6 in this volume. 

15 Frankfurter 1993, 24—25 on the relationship between the two texts. 

16 Stone 1992, 563; Himmelfarb 1983, 25. 

17 Van Minnen 2003. 

18 Bauckham 1998, 162; Müller 1992, 625. On the date see Bauckham 1998, 160—258; Himmelfarb 
1983, 8-9. 
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and was even regarded as canonical.” In this text, there is an inversion: it is not 
creatures that attack female breasts from the outside, but the other way around: 


women who procured abortions are up to their neck in a lake of excrement, 
the aborted children watching them (Ethiopic version: ‘lightnings go forth 
from those children which pierce the eyes of those who, by fornication, have 
brought about their destruction’). And the milk of the mothers flows from 
their breasts and congeals and smells foul and from it come beasts that de- 
vour flesh. (Trans. Miller 1992, 629-630) 


The final text that records punishments inflicted on women’s breasts was also the 
most popular by far in the Byzantine world: the Apocalypse of the Theotokos. Writ- 
ten in Greek and dated between the ninth and eleventh centuries AD, it is preserved 
in more than fifty manuscripts (7th-17th c. AD), and it enjoyed a vivid afterlife 
in printed pamphlets.? Jane Baun, who produced the authoritative study of this 
textual genre, dubbed the thought-world of this text “village Christianity” and em- 
phasized its focus on transgressions that disrupt social cohesion.*! 

The Apocalypse of the Theotokos includes both motifs encountered so far: the 
Mother of God in her tour of hell sees deaconesses who defiled their bodies in 
fornication hanging on a cliff, with two-headed beasts gnawing at their breasts. In 
a very late version (perhaps 17th c. AD) of the text produced in Crete and written 
in Latin letters but in the Cretan dialect, the Theotokos sees women hung up by 
the feet and fire coming out of their mouths. “And the Angel says to her: These are 
women with milk; these hated [their own children] and gave suck to children not 
their own” (“aftes ine en do gala aftes 1 misandes chie v (? u) chie visasan etera 
gnipia,” ed. and trans. Dawkins 1929-1930, 301).” 

The traditions connecting female breasts and afterlife punishments for trans- 
gressions are obviously the result of the intermingling of many different strands. 
There is no straightforward genealogy, in my mind — at least none that can be in- 
ferred from the surviving evidence, be it textual or visual. We have to bear in mind 
that many texts (for example, the Greek version of the Apocalypse of Elijah) and 
even more monuments that could have preserved images like the ones I have dis- 
cussed above have been lost. At present, for example, most visual representations 
of the punishment for not nursing come from rural milieux. The textual traditions 
and the ways in which they were much later translated into images of mothers who 
were punished for not nursing, or not nursing the right infants, are the result of 
complex processes. The apocryphal texts that provided glimpses into the future and 
the afterlife were, more often than not, produced in communities that were outside 


19 Jacab 2003. 

20 Baun 2007, 18-20. While Delatte (1927, 272) wrote that he had found the text sold in the streets of 
Athens, it is now mostly diffused through the internet; see https://neataksi.blogspot.com/2010/02/ 
blog-post 24.html. Accessed 30 May 2022. 

2] Baun 2007, 323-325. 

22 Baun 2007, 40. 
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mainstream Christianity.? Their reception was supported by the fact that they obvi- 
ously filled a gap in the knowledge about the afterlife that Scripture had not cov- 
ered.” Ideas from these texts about the punishment of female transgressions were 
translated into images. It seems that the earliest extant representations emerged in 
a monastic milieu — for example at Yilanli and Tebtunis — and perhaps represent a 
kind of “monastic misogyny."? From there, they were gradually adopted in non- 
monastic churches, from where the later evidence has been gathered. Despite the 
many uncertainties in the processes of formation and dispersion I have outlined 
above, I think it is helpful to examine the material as a whole and reach some con- 
clusions that can help contextualize the ideas behind it. 


Conclusions 


The earliest textual and visual traditions seem to have a strong Egyptian element 
in common. The episode in the Coptic Apocalypse of Elijah shows what David 
Frankfurter calls “the convergence of Egyptian and Christian worldviews.'"* In his 
astute analysis, he emphasizes the ancient Egyptian images and texts that connect 
serpents, breasts, milk, and blood and shows that the striking image of women nurs- 
ing snakes has “a special symbolism indigenous to Egyptian culture." The image 
of Cleopatra dying by suicide by nursing one snake (or two snakes) at her breast 
is powerful. There are ancient Egyptian ritual spells for the protection of breasts 
against demons and snakebites, and Frankfurter makes the case that "the forcible 
application of serpents to breasts would have constituted an unimaginable horror.'? 

The highly symbolic importance of both breastmilk and blood as magical sub- 
stances could be used to denote the inversion or reversal that is characteristic of 
the end of times and the afterlife, as symbolized, for example, by the parable of 
the Rich Man and the Poor Lazarus (Luke 16:19-31), in which the merciless Rich 
Man finds himself suffering after his death while the long-suffering Lazarus enjoys 
comfort and bliss.” In our case, life-sustaining breastmilk is turned to blood and 
ultimately to poison in a complete reversal of human life experience. Frankfurter 
also brings to the discussion a passage from the Life of the Alexandrian pope Peter 
I (AD 300—311) in the History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church in which 
a mother cut her breast and used drops of her blood to perform an emergency 
baptism of her children because she believed that the ship they were travelling on 
would perish in a storm (ed. Evetts 1907, 122—123).? From these textual traditions 


23 Sim 1996, 245; Frankfurter 1993, 296—298. 

24 Stathakopoulos 2020, 22-25. 

25 Walters 1989, 207; Thierry and Thierry 1960, 166. 

26 This is part of the title of the second part of Frankfurter 1993, 159—240. 

27 Frankfurter 1993, 207. 

28 Frankfurter 1993, 209. 

29 Stathakopoulos 2020, 24 with reference to bibliography. 

30 Frankfurter 1993, 209—210. The text was "edited in the eleventh century" but was based on ear- 
lier material and includes later recensions designed to update the catalogue, a process of literary 
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connecting breasts, milk, blood, and serpents, it 1s not difficult to see the formation 
of the visual tradition of female sinners tormented by serpents on their breasts. The 
fact that some of the earlier extant images are linked to Egypt further corroborates 
this point. This connection is, naturally, evident in the image from Tebtunis, but the 
Cappadocian image from Yılanlı Kilise has also been linked by various scholars to 
Egyptian iconographic traditions?! 

According to the inscriptions accompanying the relevant images, the transgres- 
sion that is punished by the serpents biting female breasts in the afterlife can be di- 
vided into three categories that occasionally overlap: those who refuse to nurse, those 
who refuse to nurse others' infants, and those who nurse children who are not their 
own. The first category is phrased at times explicitly (those who do not nurse) but 
also less directly (those who turn themselves away from infants/turn infants away). In 
the latter case, although the images make a clear connection with breastfeeding, we 
can assume that another sin is (additionally) implied, that of abandoning or exposing 
infants. Such a reading agrees with the passage quoted above from the Greek Apoca- 
lypse of Ezra. Exposing infants was a widespread phenomenon, particularly among 
poorer strata or for children born out of wedlock.? Nursing an infant was obviously 
crucial for the survival of the child; the inability or, as implied in the cases mentioned 
above, unwillingness to nurse would most often lead to a child's death. This is indi- 
rectly corroborated by an Euchologion dated to the thirteenth century AD which re- 
cords that if a newborn child is not nursing, it is a certain sign of imminent death and 
it should be baptized immediately (Athens, Nat. Lib. 662 (Diktyon 2598), fr. 79v).? 

There is a variant attested in a few representations of punishment in the af- 
terlife, as in the Church of Panagia in the village of Hagia Eirini, where the pun- 
ished woman is identified as "She who does not breastfeed another's infant" (“ñ uu] 
OnAdCovoa &&vo Bpéqoc’”). It is even more explicit in a scene found in the Church 
of the Archangel Michael in Ano Boularioi in Mani and dated to the late thirteenth 
century, where the woman (whose breasts are bitten by serpents) is labelled as "She 
who refuses to nurse orphans” (“ñ uù Onàáćovoa tåppavá”).™ Given that many 
mothers died in childbirth, it was obviously essential to nurse infants who had lost 
their mothers or risk their death.” 


expansion that has extended even into the twentieth century; see Davis and Gabra 2004. There is an 
interesting inversion of the milk-blood binary recorded in the Passion of Pistis, Elpis, and Agape, 
daughters of Sophia, when Elpis has her breasts cut off and milk, rather than blood, flows from 
them; see Christodoulos Papavarnavas, Cult of Saints, E06900, http://csla.history.ox.ac.uk/record. 
php?recid=E06900. Accessed 30 May 2022. I am grateful to Christodoulos Papavarnavas for this ref- 
erence. On the motif of milk emerging from female martyrs' breasts, see Constantinou 2024, in press. 
I would like to thank the author for providing me with an advance copy of the unpublished chapter. 

3] Warland 2020, 245—252; much less explicitly Jolivet-Lévy 2006, 51 and 2001, 272. 

32 Gasparis 2020, 100; Harris 1994. 

33 I am grateful to Father Gregorios Ioannides for this reference. 

34 Gerstel and Katsaphados 2020, 331—333. 

35 Ariantzi 2012, 84—85. For high rates of mortality (of both infants and women) and their correlation 
to the spread of the phenomenon of wet nursing in antiquity and Byzantium, see Chapter 1 in this 
volume. 
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The third variant condemns women for the opposite of the previous sin, namely 
for nursing others’ children, for being a wet nurse (as attested in Tebtunis and the 
17th c. AD version of the Apocalypse of the Theotokos). This requires some un- 
packing. The immediate implication, since to be able to nurse meant that a woman 
must have given birth recently herself, is that the wet nurse would probably not 
be able to nurse her own children. In the particular context of Crete, there is also 
an additional dimension, the possibility that a woman could be employed as a wet 
nurse for an infant from a different ethno-religious background than her own. Ev- 
idence from Cretan notarial acts suggests that it was not uncommon for Greek 
women to be employed as wet nurses for Venetian infants.” Given that wet nurses 
(“Bvotáotpes,” nutrices) were well paid, seeking such employment must have been 
very tempting, especially for women from the lower socio-economic strata.*’ 

The refusal to nurse an infant was considered a sin, as can be seen from its 
inclusion in a twelfth-century confession manual (penitentiary) as one of 94 sins 
that the priest should enquire about from those seeking confession: (Nr 39) “On 
women who turn away from nursing their own children” (“Tlepi àxootpeonkóv Tod 
uÌ BuCavew tà éavtõv motdia,” ed. Arranz 1993, 170). It is worth highlighting 
that in similar penitential collections sins that are considered specifically female 
clearly highlight issues surrounding conception, abortion, and sexual behaviour.” 
The visual universe of sinners being punished after death displays similar empha- 
ses. In the majority of the wall paintings that include such scenes, women are pun- 
ished for sins that disrupt the social cohesion of their communities and families: 
slandering, gossiping, eavesdropping, fornicating, and refusing to nurse." We must 
assume that the function of the punishments shown in such images was to safeguard 
established norms and order, to curtail subversive behaviour — in short, to exercise 
social control. 

The so-called Strategikon (now more accurately known as Advice and Anec- 
dotes) by the eleventh-century author known as Kekaumenos, most probably a 
provincial military aristocrat, includes advice directed to his sons, among other 
things, and is clearly conversant with earlier collections of advice literature. In this 
work, there is a passage that is relevant to our discussion in a section dedicated 
to children’s duty to honour and love their parents: “Remember your mother’s 


36 Maltezou 1984, 74. In a similar image from Epiros dated to the early nineteenth century, a woman is 
identified as “The woman who nurses Turkish children" (“H yuvrj óxov BuG&vn ta vovpkónoi60), 
suggesting a similar transgression; see Tsiodoulos 2012, Figure 17, p. 37. 

37 Evidence from the fourteenth century AD in Santschi 1969, 53, 60, 70. The average annual salary 
for wet nurses was 15.7 ducats, compared with, e.g., 12.4 for a smith and between 7.4 and 5 for a 
tailor. 

38 On the date: the earliest manuscript is dated to the twelfth century AD, Vat. Gr. 1554 (Diktyon 
68185), but the editor has not elaborated on the dating of the text apart from assigning it to the 
twelfth century; see Arranz 1993, 131. 

39 Arranz 1993, 99, 181 (polluting men with their menses, performing abortions in various ways, 
taking herbs to avoid conception or produce abortions, killing infants once they have been born, 


masturbating). 
40 Lymberopoulou 2020b, 143—148; Baun 2007, 324, 339-343. 
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labour-pains, and do not forget her breast" (“Mvyjo8ntt adivoc untpdc oov, OnAtic 
dé ODTIIs ur] E140,” 63.1, ed. and trans. Roueché 2013).*! While part of this pas- 
sage alludes to Sirach 7:27 (“Do not forget the labour pains of your mother"), the 
mention of the mother's breast seems to be unique to Kekaumenos. It emphasizes 
the importance of nursing in a text that is chronologically close to the earliest de- 
pictions of the punishments meted out to women who did not nurse and, we can 
assume, is also closer to the thought-world of the audiences that were targeted by 
these images, the assumed “village Christianity." In such a world, refusing to nurse 
was such a grave transgression that it brought on dire punishment in the next world. 
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4  Breastmilk as a Therapeutic 
Agent in Ancient and Early 
Byzantine Medical Literature* 


Petros Bouras-Vallianatos 


Introduction 


The nutritive character of various kinds of milk and dairy products (for example, butter 
and cheese) was well known in antiquity, with medical authors making consistent use 
of them.' A decade ago when I was doing my PhD at King’s College London, situated 
on the Strand, a nearby shop in Covent Garden was selling fresh ice cream made of 
breastmilk. At the time I was shocked since I had never thought about breastmilk being 
consumed by adults. The so-called “Baby Gaga"-flavour ice cream was regularly sell- 
ing out, although it was extremely expensive compared to the usual ice cream. Breast- 
milk was pasteurized before being churned with Madagascan vanilla pods and lemon 
zest. It was selling for about £14 per serving compared to £4 for regular ice cream. The 
London-based ice cream company The Licktators re-launched the product in 2015 as 
“Royal Baby Gaga" at £19.99 per 500 ml in celebration of the birth of Princess Char- 
lotte and to remind people of the benefits of breastfeeding.” All proceeds were donated 
to a breastfeeding charity. The product was advertised as natural, organic, “free-range,” 
and highly nutritional? Subsequently, I found out that several sites on the Internet, es- 
pecially in the US and the UK, were functioning as platforms for lactating mothers who 
wanted to sell their excess milk for newborns or even adults for various scientifically 
unproven benefits, such as (allegedly) building muscle or beating cancer. These moth- 
ers usually emphasized their healthy and organic diet, and quite recently one could even 
find mothers who were on a gluten-free or vegan diet, eager to sell their breastmilk.* 


* [would like to thank Stavroula Constantinou, Aspasia Skouroumouni-Stavrinou, and the anonymous ref- 
eree for their helpful comments. I am also grateful to Anne Grons, Amber Jacob, and Nicola Reggiani for 
useful bibliographical suggestions. This study is dedicated to Tania Siahanidou, Professor of Pediatrics- 
Neonatology at the University of Athens, for taking care of Aristotelis in the first days of his life. 

1 See the comprehensive survey by Rzeznicka and Kokoszko 2020. All translations are mine, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

2 Wikipedia. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/The Licktators. Accessed 4 April 2022; Mail Online. 27 April 
2015.https://www.dailymail.co.uk/femail/food/article-305 7274/Breast-milk-ice-cream-released-time- 
royal-birth.html. 

3 BBC News. 24 February 2011. https://www.bbc.com/news/uk-england-london-12569011. 

4 E.g. Only the Breast. https://www.onlythebreast.com/. Accessed 4 April 2022. A mother has re- 
cently admitted that she made more than $20,000 by selling her breastmilk online to strangers: Mail 
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All this raises various ethical and moral concerns, which could be discussed at 
length. Nevertheless, the consumption of breastmilk, even by adults, is not just a 
modern fashion. For example, Galen’s (AD 129-ca. 216/217) Therapeutic Method 
(MM) contains a passage involving a spectacular scene in which the Pergamene 
physician actively encouraged someone suffering from phthisis, a severe lung dis- 
ease often identified by modern scholars as tuberculosis,” to drink milk by suckling 
a lactating mother or, if that was not possible, a female ass: 


I gave [him] ass’s milk, after leading the ass to the room in which he lay sick. 
I was completely convinced that, if it was possible for the man himself to 
suckle the ass, he would have been cured in this way very quickly indeed ... 
And, certainly, milk is best if someone draws it from the women themselves, 
as Euryphon and Herodicus did, for they had such a degree of confidence in 
this with regard to the restoration of bodies that they directed those who suf- 
fered wasting due to phthisis, when they had applied their mouths to the nip- 
ple of the woman’s breast, to suck the milk. Since most people cannot bear to 
do this, it is better to transfer the warm milk from the breasts to the stomach 
of the patient as quickly as possible. Human [milk] is best because it is from 
the same species. However, since many are reluctant to use a woman’s milk 
like infants, you must give them asses’ milk, as if they were asses.° 

éd{5ouev Óvetov yáAa tijv óvov eig TOV oikov £io&yovtec ÈV à KATEKELTO. 
&nengicue0a yàp óc páMota uèv, si adTOV TOV &vOponov olóv te Tv ONAGCEW 
tijv óvov, otto àv &0gponeó0n vóyiota. ... Kai dT] kai TO yóXa KGAALOTOV 
uèv si && aùtõv TOV OnAGv ExtomHTO tic, óonep Eùpvoðv koi 'Hpóótkog 
(Eùpvoðv kai 'Hpóótkog corr. Nutton in Johnston et Horsley: Eópuoqóv xai 
'Hpóóotog kai IIpóótkog Kühn) à&obotv: oi tooodtov dpa ve0apprikeoav 
abt nzpóg àvaOpéyiv C@LATOV ote Kai tobg TO qOÓng OVVTETNKÓTAG 
&k£Aevov £&vriüguévou TOD ti1000 ts yovatkóg TH ONAN BSdAAELV TO yóXa. 
TOVTO OE ODY VIOLEVOVTOV zoteiv TOV TAEioTOV Guetvóv EOTLV STL TÁXIOTA 
Ogppóv LETAMEPELW EK TOV TTOÕV sic THV kouU(av TOD K&LLVOVTOG QÙTÓ. TO 
uèv oov avOpameElov óc äv óuópviov potov. ne 8’ DOLEVOVOW oi NOAAOL 
yoAu yovaikóg zpoooépeo0o1 SiknVv TALdIwV, e óvotg atols SOTEOV óvetov 
yoru. (Gal. MM 2.6, 10.474.6-475.7K, ed. Kühn 1825; trans. Johnston and 
Horsley 2011, 262—264) 


Having started with this analogy, which provides an introduction to ancient ap- 
proaches to the use of breastmilk in medicine, it is worth pointing out that in an- 
tiquity medical authors actively encouraged the consumption of human milk for 
certain medical conditions, as we will see below. In this chapter, I would like to 


Online. 16October2020. https://www.dailymail.co.uk/femail/article-8846853/Cash-strapped-mother- 
receives-backlash-making-close-20k-selling-breast-milk-strangers.html. 

5 On phthisis in ancient medical texts, see Grmek 1989. Cf. Stamatu 2005. 

6 For a discussion of this passage, see also Chapter 6 in this volume. 
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examine critically the role of breastmilk as a therapeutic agent in ancient and early 
Byzantine medical literature. I shall focus on both dietetics and pharmacology, 
although sometimes the boundaries between these two areas are not entirely clear 
in the medical texts under examination.’ Particular attention will be paid to how 
an understanding of the curative role of breastmilk developed over the centuries. 


The Classical Background 


The first group of references to the use of breastmilk in ancient Greek medical 
literature are found in three gynaecological books in the Hippocratic corpus, the so- 
called On Diseases of Women (Mul.), which are dated to the late fifth/early fourth 
century BC.’ Breastmilk is mentioned 18 times as an ingredient of a composite 
drug.? In most cases, it is used in combination with other ingredients in pessaries 
for uterine cleaning, and for drawing lochia and blood from the uterus. It can also 
be seen in three recipes for softening the cervix, two for promoting pregnancy, one 
for when the uterus does not retain the semen, one for a pessary if there is wind 
in the womb, and one in the form of an eye salve along with sap of black poplar 
for albugo, i.e. a white speck on the eye. All these composite medicaments con- 
sist mostly of two or three ingredients, including vegetal (for example, mandrake 
juice, peppercorn, and scammony), animal (for example, blister beetles, liver of 
sea turtle, marrow of goose, ox, or deer), and mineral ones (for example, lead and 
iron). Breastmilk is also used twice in pregnancy tests: in one it is given along with 
a plant called boutyros in the fasting state. If the woman burps, she is pregnant; if 
not, she is not. In the other, it is used to make bread; if it burns in fire, the child is a 
boy; if not, it is a girl.'° In addition to the recipes mentioned above, we can find two 
more recipes for cleansing pessaries in On the Nature of Woman (Nat. Mul.), which 
are identical or quasi-identical to recipes in On Diseases of Women." Lastly, there 
is one more mention in On Diseases (Morb.), where breastmilk is recommended as 
a simple drug for pain and pus in the ear." So, apart from the last recipe, they are 
all clearly destined for women only. 

Interestingly, in five cases in On Diseases of Women — one to promote preg- 
nancy, one for a cleansing pessary, two for pessaries to soften the uterus, and one 
for a pregnancy test — the breastmilk is specified as milk produced for a male child 


7 Cf. Totelin 2015. 

8 The third book is also called On Infertile Women. For a brief introduction with references to relevant 
bibliography, see Craik 2015, 196—206. 

9 [Hippoc.] Mul. 1.74, 8.156.8—11L; 1.74, 8.158.16—160.3L;; 1.74, 8.160.12—13L; 1.75, 8.166.2—5L; 1.75, 

8.166.7—12L; 1.78, 8.172.14—15L; 1.78, 8.176.14-16L; 1.78, 8.180.11—13L; 1.84, 8.206.12—14L; 1.84, 

8.206.181L; 1.84, 8.208.7-14L; 1.105, 8.228.12-13L; 2.158, 8.336.7-10L; 2.162, 8.340.5-12L; 

2.179, 8.362.8—15L; 2.205, 8.394.7—10L; 2.205, 8.396.3—6L; 3.243, 8.456.24—458 2L, ed. Littré 1853. 

10 [Hippoc.] Mul. 3.214, 8.414.17-19L; 3.216, 8.416.21—3L. 

11 [Hippoc.] Nat. Mul. 32, 7.352.13—14L, ed. Littré 1851 = 33.23, ed. Bourbon 2008 (identical with 

8.176.14—16L); 109, 7.426.4—8L = 91.17—92.1 Bourbon (semi-identical with 8.336.8L). 

12 [Hippoc.] Morb. 3.2, 7.120.8-9L = 72.1—3, ed. Potter 1980. 
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(kourotrophos).? This may be seen as reminiscent of influences from Egyptian 
medicine.'* In fact, Tanja Pommerening has convincingly shown that the second 
Hippocratic pregnancy test could be considered a loan translation of a recipe sur- 
viving in the Egyptian Papyrus Berlin 3038 dated to 1250 BC. The milk of a 
mother who has borne a male child is cited several times in Egyptian medical texts 
and has a ritualistic origin related to the goddess Isis and her infant son, Horus.'^ 
Although the original ritual significance might have been lost by the classical pe- 
riod, Julie Laskaris argues that the use of milk intended for a male child reflects the 
overall "fears regarding the breast and breast milk — and women's physical nature in 
general" in ancient Greece." Still, we cannot exclude the independent development 
of some of these recipes in Egypt and Greece, as Laurence Totelin has pointed out.'® 

As well as from the references in the recipes of the Hippocratic corpus, we 
also learn about the use of breastmilk in classical medicine from a later source. 
In particular, Galen informs us three times about breastmilk being recommended 
for the treatment of phthisis by two late fifth-century BC physicians from Kni- 
dos, Euryphon (460—400 BC) and Herodikos (440—400 BC). From the above- 
mentioned passage of Galen's Therapeutic Method, we learn that the two physi- 
cians also insisted on using milk straight from the breast, lest it lose its nutritional 
value. In fact, they advocated adults suckling directly from the woman's breast. 
Interestingly, at least according to later sources, Euryphon was interested in gynae- 
cology. For example, he is mentioned three times by the first-/early second-century 
AD Methodist author Soranos in his work Gynaecology (Gyn.), who informs us 
that he recommended the use of drugs for conception and for expelling the pla- 
centa”; for the latter, he also used a sort of ladder to shake women bound to it.?' He 
also appears to have treated uterine prolapse by suspending women by their feet.” 


13 [Hippoc.] Mul. 1.75, 8.166.2—5L; 1.84, 8.206.18—21L; 2.158, 8.336.7-10L; 2.162, 8.340.5-12L; 
3.214, 8.414.17-19L. 

14 See the evidence presented by Laskaris (2008, 460), who also states that the similarities between 
the recipes for unspecified milk and those from Egyptian papyri suggest that even the former were 
originally *kourotrophic" recipes. Cf. Dawson 1932, 12-15. 

15 Pommerening 2010. Interestingly, the Greek word boutyros in this text does not signify "butter," but 
a plant of the gourd family. It seems to derive from the Egyptian bdd, the term for bottle gourd. 

16 Pommerening 2015. 

17 Laskaris 2008, 461. 

18 Totelin (2009, 179—184) provides further bibliographical references on those who are for and those 
wbo are against the idea of Egyptian influence. 

19 Apart from the passage cited above, there are two more references in the Galenic corpus, although 
these do not provide any further information. Gal. On Good and Bad Humour 4, 6.775.7—15K, ed. 
Kühn 1823 —83.27—84.6, ed. Ieraci Bio 1987: zig tà qOtvóór] ná0n; Gal. On Withering 9,7.701.8-12K, 
ed. Kühn 1824: eni tv qOtwóvrtov. On Euryphon and Herodikos, see the entries by Manetti (2008a 
and 2008b). 

20 Sor. Gyn. 1.11, 1.32.48-49 Burguiére; 2.2, 2.11.17-21 Burguiére, ed. Burguiére 1988-2000. 

21 Sor. Gyn. 2.2, 2.11.21—22 Burguiére. 

22 Sor. Gyn. 4.6, 4.25.66—70 Burguiére. See also Gal. On the Anatomy of the Uterus 9, 2.900.15—16K, 
ed. Kühn 1821 = 48.23—24, ed. Nickel 1971, who refers to Euryphon's observations on the anatomy 
of the uterus. 
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This, together with the evidence presented above from the Hippocratic corpus, con- 
firms that the early use of breastmilk in medicine must have originally been devel- 
oped as an outcome of practical experience connected with the care of the female 
body. There is no other classical source confirming the use of adult breastfeeding 
for medical purposes. The next mention of the curative effects of breastmilk comes 
from the Roman Imperial period. 


Evidence from the Roman Imperial Period 


Both Greek and Latin authors made consistent use of breastmilk in their thera- 
peutic recommendations, expanding its application to a wide variety of affections. 
However, some distinctions should be made in respect of the origins of evidence 
coming from a number of medical sources. For example, Dioskorides’ work at- 
tempts to give an exhaustive list of all known simple drugs, although sometimes 
it is obvious that the author has little familiarity with some of them. Pliny’s Natu- 
ral History (NH) is clearly a work of an encyclopaedic nature. To some extent, 
the same could be said of the Galenic pharmacological works or the vast medical 
compendium by the sixth-century AD author Aetios of Amida, which were clearly 
not meant to serve everyday needs. On the other hand, the collection of recipes by 
the second-century AD medical author Aelius Promotus, or later the work of the 
sixth-century medical writer Alexander of Tralles, seems to be more closely con- 
nected with everyday practice. The same could be said to some extent of surviving 
recipes in scattered papyri, although in most cases a proper contextualization is not 
possible. 

To start with evidence from Latin authors, Scribonius Largus (ca. AD 1—50) is the 
author of a collection of pharmacological recipes in Latin (Prescriptions (Comp.)) 
who makes four mentions of breastmilk: as an ingredient of composite drugs in two 
cases, namely for various eye conditions, including pustules, redness, and swelling, 
and for the treatment of gout.? In two more cases, Scribonius recommends the con- 
sumption of breastmilk in order to eliminate symptoms similar to those of pAthisis 
and dropsy resulting from the bites of the sea hare and a kind of poisonous beetle 
(boupréstis), respectively.” This recalls Euryphon's and Herodikos’ corresponding 
advice for phthisis, although, unlike his predecessors, Scribonius does not specify 
how the patient should be given the breastmilk. Celsus lived in the reign of Tibe- 
rius (AD 14—37) and wrote the Latin work On Medicine, which is largely based on 
ancient Greek medical knowledge; he refers to the use of breastmilk four times.” 
These references are helpful in making some connections between the evidence 
from the classical period and that from later centuries. First, breastmilk mixed with 
the juice of squirting cucumber appears as an ingredient in a pessary for inducing 


23 Scribonius Largus, Comp. 26, 114.15-18 Sconocchia; 158, 158.1—2 Sconocchia, ed. Sconocchia 
2020. 

24 Scribonius Largus, Comp. 186, 218.4—7 Sconocchia; 190, 220.20—222.2 Sconocchia. 

25 On the use of milk in Celsus' work, see Kokoszko and Dybala 2016. 
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menstruation,” which recalls the above-mentioned Hippocratic recipes, where the 
squirting cucumber (elatérion) was used three times in combination with breast- 
milk in the On Diseases of Women: twice for a cleansing pessary and once together 
with pepper for a pessary to soften the uterus.” In the other three references by 
Celsus, breastmilk is recommended twice for inflammation of the eye and once for 
inflammation and pain in the ear.” In the former cases, it is recommended that eye 
salves be added when the inflammation is severe to make the application milder, 
while in the case of the ear remedy, it is used along with frankincense in combina- 
tion with other medicines. The use of breastmilk for eye and ear conditions was 
very rare in the Hippocratic corpus, where we find only one reference to it for the 
treatment of albugo. However, from the first centuries AD onwards, it became by 
far the most common use of breastmilk cited in medical authors. 

Pliny the Elder (AD 23/24—79) in his Natural History offers the most extensive 
account of human breastmilk. In the specific chapter devoted to it, he refers to the 
therapeutic effect of breastmilk in chronic fevers, lung affections, affections of the 
stomach and bowels, the so-called “gnawing sensation,” gynaecological affections, 
such as pains in the uterus, gout, and as an emmenagogue and also for poisoning 
by the sea hare, a kind of poisonous beetle (boupréstis) mentioned above, the plant 
dorycnium,? and henbane.” There is particular emphasis on eye and ear affections. 
In addition to details about the direct injection of breastmilk into the eye or its use 
along with honey and frankincense or with goose grease for earache, Pliny includes 
some information with superstitious connotations. For example, he notes that the 
use of milk from a mother and daughter can save an individual from any eye affec- 
tion for the rest of their life. Interestingly, reference to the use of breastmilk from 
a mother who has given birth to a male child (marem enixa) recurs here with an 
additional note on the even greater effectiveness of the milk from a mother with 
male twins (geminos maris)?! Furthermore, in Pliny, one finds the only explicit 
reference in the ancient corpus of Greek and Latin authors to the use of milk from 
a woman who has given birth to a female child, which was to be used only for the 
treatment of facial diseases.” The latter confirms that breastmilk from a woman 
with a male child was not always readily available, so the author provides a 


26 Celsus, On Medicine 5.21.1b, 207.15—18, ed. Marx 1915. Cucumis silvestre in Latin and elaterion in 
Greek is usually identified with Ecballium elaterium. See André 1985, s.v. cucumis on p. 80.2, and 
elaterium on p. 93.1. 

27 [Hippoc.] Mul. 1.84, 8.206.12L; 1.84, 8.208.9L; 2.205, 8.396.5L. 

28 Celsus, On Medicine 6.6.8b, 263.12—13 Marx; 6.6.14, 266.24—7 Marx; 6.7.1e, 276.11—13 Marx. 

29 OLD, s.v. dorycnion: “a kind of nightshade.” 

30 Pliny the Elder, NH 28.7.21, 4.169.2—33, ed. Mayhoff and Jan 1875-1906. 

31 On multiple births in antiquity, see Dasen 1997. 

32 Reference to the use of milk from a woman who has given birth to a female child (gala gynai- 
keion thelytrophou) is also found in the pseudo-Galenic work On Procurable Remedies 3, 14.556. 
18—557.1K, ed. Kühn 1827, where it is recommended for anointing the head in cases of headache. 
This work is of uncertain date. It is worth noting that the third book contains recipes which clearly 
date to the later Byzantine period. On this, see Bouras-Vallianatos 2021, 1005, n. 215. A later refer- 
ence in the Latin work by Marcellus is also attested; see n. 104 below. 
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recommendation for the use of milk from a woman with a female child (feminam 
enixa). No rational explanation can be offered for the specific connection of the lat- 
ter with facial diseases, and it should be seen as recalling folk medicine, something 
which is often included in Pliny's accounts.? 

In his long On Medical Substances (Materia medica), the Greek author Diosko- 
rides (fl. 1st c. AD) devotes a specific chapter to breastmilk as a simple drug and 
mentions this substance another six times as an ingredient of a composite drug 
for a variety of diseases. His account has some similarities with that of Pliny, 
especially as regards its use for gnawing stomach, fever, phthisis, gout, and being 
bitten by sea hares; there is also one reference to eye and another to ear affections. 
Moreover, it is here that one finds the first references to its beneficial effects in the 
treatment of headache, epilepsy, and spleen and liver diseases. In one case, the 
term arrenotokou is used rather than the most common word used in classical texts 
for the milk of a nursing mother with a male child: kourotrophou.* The former 
word resembles the one found in the sole surviving reference to the medical use of 
breastmilk (arsenikou) in a papyrus (P. CtYBR inv. 1443) dated to the late first- 
early second century AD. In this case, the breastmilk of a woman nursing a male 
child is mixed with juniper berries to make a vaginal pessary.?ó 

I would now like to turn to the second-century AD, probably Alexandrian, phy- 
sician Aelius Promotus, who is the author of a pharmacological manual, the so- 
called Dynameron.*’ This is not a huge work; it has just 130 chapters. Each chapter 
deals with a certain disease and consists of recipes for composite drugs, often 
mixed with advice on the use of simples. In his proem, the author appears to have 
practised medicine for many years and refers to his first-hand knowledge (peira) 
of drugs, which he was eager to write down and share with the new generation of 
physicians (paides).** In fact, Aelius Promotus repeatedly refers to his experience 
in his work in an attempt to show that he has tested and proven the effectiveness of 
a certain drug,? much as the practising physician and medical author Alexander of 
Tralles used peira and its cognates in the sixth century.“ Thus, his work could be 
seen as representing the most commonly used drugs, by contrast, for example, with 
the two Galenic works on compound drugs, which are eight times longer and attest 
to Galen's attempt to include every known drug. 


33 Stannard 1982. 

34 Dioskorides, Materia medica 2.70, 1.145.12—23 Wellmann; 1.26, 1.31.1-2 Wellmann; 2.78.3, 
1.160.5-6 Wellmann; 2.136, 1.208.9-10 Wellmann; 4.64.4, 2.220.4—5 Wellmann; 5.126.1, 3.94.6—7 
Wellmann; 5.127.2, 3.95.14—15 Wellmann, ed. Wellmann 1907-1914. 

35 Dioskorides, Materia medica 5.84.3, 3.56.12—13 Wellmann. 

36 See the new edition of this Egyptian papyrus along with the corresponding commentary by Monte 
2022, 88.10—12, 94-95. 

37 On this author, his works and floruit, see Crismani 2002, 7-17; see also Mavroudis 2013, 244—259. 

38 Aelius Promotus, Dynameron pr., 40.1—7, ed. Crismani 2002. 

39 Among the numerous cases, see e.g. Aelius Promotus, Dynameron 3.13, 48.6 Crismani; 29.7, 
102.2—3 Crismani; 59.14, 150.6 Crismani; 60.8, 152.4—5 Crismani; 126.1, 240.13—14 Crismani. 

40 See n. 89, below. 
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In Aelius Promotus, there are in total eight references to breastmilk.*' It is used 
three times for ear affections, including ringing in the ears and earache, and mixed 
with vegetal ingredients, such as centaury, myrrh, and opium.” In two further 
cases, it is recommended as a simple for washing out eyes or as a basis for the ap- 
plication of a collyrium for ulcers in the eyes.? In the third case related to eyes, it 
is part of a composite drug for cataract that includes animal (cock’s marrow), veg- 
etal (wild rue and fennel), and mineral ingredients (chalkanthon).^ All these cases 
clearly confirm its popularity and potentially proven effectiveness in these kinds of 
ailments. In the last two cases, it is recommended as a simple drug in a nasal drench 
for cleaning the brain and as an ingredient in a soporific pessary along with opium, 
castoreum, and myrrh, which is administered rectally.* 

Before I proceed to discuss evidence from Galen, I would like to add a few 
words on some aspects of modern research confirming the immunological effi- 
cacy of breastmilk, which may explain its extensive use for eye and ear affections 
in premodern medicine. The use of breastmilk for eye affections in newborns is 
recommended by experts even today with extremely good results. Over the last 
three decades, several studies have reported the inhibitory effect of breastmilk on 
tested neonatal pathogens, including Staphylococcus aureus (a common cause of 
eye infections), Candida albicans (a common cause of neonatal infections asso- 
ciated with significant mortality), and Acinetobacter baumanii (responsible for 
bloodstream and respiratory tract infections in neonates).** A more recent study by 
National Jewish Health and the University of Iowa published in 2019 gives milk 
even more credit as a substance with strong antibiotic characteristics. This study 
has identified that the presence of glycerol monolaurate (GML) in human breast- 
milk is 20 times greater than in cow’s milk, while infant formula has been shown 
to have none." 

Colostrum is even more effective than mature breastmilk, and it has recently 
been suggested as an alternative prophylactic option to antibiotics for neonatal 
conjunctivitis (an infection of the conjunctive membrane in the eye), which can, 
in extreme cases, lead to blindness.** This is most probably connected with leuko- 
cytes and various kinds of immunoglobulins, immune cells, and antibodies that 


41 One can also find a reference to the consumption of breastmilk in cases of poisoning with henbane 
in the work On Venomous Animals and Poisonous Drugs ascribed to Aelius Promotus 66, 73.6—7, 
ed. Ihm 1995. 

42 Aelius Promotus, Dynameron 75.3, 166.15—17 Crismani; 78.4, 168.12 Crismani; 78.12, 168.25—26 
Crismani. 

43 Aelius Promotus, Dynameron 96.13, 190.8—14 Crismani; 96.26, 192.33—37 Crismani. 

44 Aelius Promotus, Dynameron 101.9, 202.15—18 Crismani. LSJ gives “solution of blue vitriol (cop- 
per sulphate)" for “yaAKavOov.” 

45 Aelius Promotus, Dynameron 10.1, 58.16—18 Crismani; 90.1, 180.2-4 Crismani. 

46 Among the various studies available, see the most recent ones by Aakhila and Feminamol 2021; and 
Ackerman et al. 2018. 

47 Schlievert et al. 2019. Glycerol monolaurate (GML) is a monoglyceride well known for its antibac- 
terial and antiviral activity in vitro. 

48 Ghaemi et al. 2014. On colostrum, see also Chapter 5 in this volume. 
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are contained in the colostrum. Interestingly, ancient and early Byzantine authors 
do not make any reference to the use of colostrum (pyar or proton gala) for thera- 
peutic purposes.” In fact, medical authors did not recommend the consumption of 
colostrum by newborns, since it was considered too thick and hard to digest; new- 
borns, they said, should be fed with honey or with a mixture of honey and water 
(hydromeli) or a mixture of honey with goat's milk during the first two to three days 
of their lives, and then with breastmilk.?? 

To return to the evidence from the Imperial period, I would like to briefly refer to 
the case of Aretaios of Cappadocia, a very little-studied author, whose exact dates 
are a matter of debate.*! He was probably active in the first century AD, and al- 
though he gives importance to the role of pneuma, he does not seem to be formally 
affiliated with the so-called Pneumatist school, whose founder is considered to be 
Athenaios of Attalia (1st c. AD).? Aretaios refers to breastmilk only once, when 
he recommends its consumption from a mother who has recently given birth to a 
male child (gynaikos neotokou kai kourotrophou) for those suffering from syncope 
associated with fevers and inflammations, a heart disease related to sudden loss of 
strength and a term much wider in scope then than now.? In order to emphasize 
the importance of breastmilk in this case, Aretaios literally describes those patients 
as needing nursing like newborns (/okos artitokoi paides), although he does not 
explicitly refer to the act of suckling as in the classical case from Euryphon and 
Herodikos that we saw above. Aretaios is, however, the only post-classical source 
that retains the exact Hippocratic term, kourotrophos, to mean a woman who has 
given birth to a male child. 

In his huge corpus, Galen makes numerous references to the use of breastmilk 
for various diseases, in line with his predecessors. He pays particular attention to 
its anti-inflammatory action, suggesting its use in composite drugs for eye and ear 
affections,? and even for inflammation of the anus.°° Furthermore, Galen is the 


49 There are cases referring to the “first milk” produced by an ass or a horse (Aet. Tetrabiblos (Tetr.) 
11.18, 103.3-4, eds Daremberg and Ruelle 1879) or later on by a goat (e.g. Hippiatrica Ludgunensia 
44.5, 2.285.4, eds Oder and Hoppe 1924-1927), and other cases where it is not clear whether the 
sources refer to human or animal colostrum (e.g. Aet. Tetr. 16.107, 142.18-19, ed. Zervos 1901). 
I have managed to identify only one reference to the use of human colostrum (proton gala gynai- 
keion) for therapeutic purposes, in the Byzantine author Paul of Nicaea (ca. 9th/10th c. AD), De re 
medica 65, 145.15—16, ed. Ieraci Bio 1996, who recommends its consumption for the treatment of 
dysentery. Cf. Rzeznicka and Kokoszko 2020, 141—147. 

50 Sor. Gyn. 2.7, 2.26.48—57 and 2.27.77—84 Burguiére; Orib. Synopsis for Eustathios (Eust.) 5.5, 
3.155.16—18, ed. Raeder 1926; Aet. Tetr. 4.3, 1.360.22—25, ed. Olivieri 1935-1950. 

5] Leven 2005, 80-81. 

52 Nutton 2013, 210, 386, n. 19. 

53 Aretaios, On the Causes and Symptoms of Acute Diseases 2.3, 21.27-23.12, ed. Hude 1958. 

54 Aretaios, Therapeutics of Acute Diseases 2.3, 130.25—29 Hude. 

55 E.g. Gal. On the Composition of Drugs According to Places (Comp. Med. Loc.) 3.1, 12.601.12K, 
12.602.6K, 12.634.10—11K, 12.641.8K; 4.8, 12.750.1K, 12.751.18K, 12.795.2K, ed. Kühn 1826. 
See also Kokoszko 2016, 37—38, 45. 

56 Gal. Comp. Med. Loc. 9.6, 13.309.13K, ed. Kühn 1827. For the therapeutic uses of breastmilk, see 
also Chapter 6 in this volume. 
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only author of the Roman Imperial period who actively recommends adult con- 
sumption of breastmilk by suckling for the treatment of phthisis, something he 
does three times in his corpus. In all cases, he gives the example of the aforemen- 
tioned authors, Euryphon and Herodikos, in order to strengthen his argument.*’ He 
notes that in the case of those who are not willing to suck from a mother directly, 
breastmilk should be consumed as soon as possible, which aligns with modern rec- 
ommendations on milk storage. For example, the Breastfeeding Network in Scot- 
land suggests that the maximum time for the use of milk stored at normal room 
temperature is six hours.?* 

The adult consumption of human milk seems to have been socially acceptable 
under certain circumstances in ancient Rome. There are, for example, stories about 
aged, imprisoned parents who survived because they received breastmilk from a 
daughter? The columna lactaria, the so-called “milk column" in ancient Rome 
where orphans and infants whose mother could not breastfeed them were given 
milk, suggests that there was a high demand for this commodity in the city. Tara 
Mulder goes so far as to suggest that mothers could have provided breastmilk there 
even to adults for the treatment of certain diseases.?' Although the latter cannot be 
excluded, one should take into consideration the overall concept of someone who 
is severely ill suckling from the mother of a baby. Any person with such a disease 
would have been considered a great threat to the woman, who would want to stay 
healthy in order to be able to feed her baby and not spoil her milk or — in the case of 
a wet nurse — to be able use her breastmilk as her main source of subsistence. In my 
view, the chances of finding a woman eager to give her milk directly to someone 
with phthisis, even for a considerable sum of money, would have been minimal. 
One, of course, could have received breastmilk indirectly from a mother who re- 
moved milk from her breast manually or using a breast pump, since archaeological 
evidence confirms that breast pumps were most probably in use, at least in the Ro- 
man era.” The other thing that we learn from Galen’s accounts is that asses’ milk 
could be substituted for human milk in the first instance. In fact, Galen reports that 
asses’ milk is the best animal milk for this particular purpose, since it is very thin, 
does not curdle, and is distributed rapidly throughout the body.? Modern research 
has shown that ass's milk is particularly rich in minerals and vitamins, and it is also 


57 Seen. 19, above. 

58 The Breastfeeding Network. https://www.breastfeedingnetwork.org.uk/wp-content/pdfs/BFN 
%20Expressing%20Leaflet%202019.pdf 

59 See Mulder 2017, who examines critically the relevant sources. See also Chapter 9 in this volume. 

60 On the columna lactaria, see Beagon 2005, 314. 

61 Mulder 2017, 239. 

62 Gourevitch 1990. Cf. Centlivres Challet 2016. 

63 Gal. MM 2.6, 10.475.7—12K. On the various kinds of animal milk and their characteristics in Galen, 
see On the Capacities of Foodstuffs (Alim. Fac.) 3.15, 6.681.12—689.8K = 199.5—206.4, ed. Wilkins 
2013, and On the Capacities of Simple Drugs (SMT) 10.2, 12.263.12-266.6K. 
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reported as a significant source of folic acid, including 0.83 uM, unlike human milk 
and cow's milk, which contain only 0.37 and 0.02 uM, respectively.™ 

The role of breastmilk as a dietary agent for preserving the health of infants 
was particularly important for premodern societies, especially in the absence of 
modern substitutes, such as formula milk. Galen emphasizes the nutritive quality 
of mother's milk in various parts of his corpus. For example, in the On the Capaci- 
ties of Simple Drugs (SMT), he states that human milk is superior to that of various 
animals, especially if the woman has a good diet (kalos diaitomenes) and her body 
is in good condition (euektouses).5 If the milk is not of good quality and is full 
of unhealthy humour as a result of her diet, it could infect the body of a newborn 
with ulcers“; harmful (mochthéron) milk could also be the cause of abscesses in 
infants." The quality of milk could allegedly also be affected by sexual intercourse. 
Galen argues that it becomes less sweet, and harmful, and if a mother wants to get 
pregnant again, she should find a wet nurse whose milk is better in taste, appear- 
ance, and odour.® 

The author who pays most attention to the production and quality of good milk 
is the late first-/early second-century AD Greek physician Soranos. He practised 
at Rome and followed the medical theoretical concept of Methodism, although 
he often pays more attention to the individual characteristics of patients.? He is 
mostly known for his long work Gynaecology in four books, which was particu- 
larly influential in the Middle Ages." Book 2 focusses on the care of the newborn. 
Soranos devotes particular thematic units to “The selection of a wet nurse," “Test- 
ing the milk,” “How to conduct the regimen of the nurse,” and “What one should 
do ifthe milk stops, or becomes spoiled or thick or thin." As regards choosing a wet 
nurse, the focus is on how to ensure that the milk will be of good quality, judging 
this by factors ranging from the skin colour of the woman to the size of her breasts 
and nipples, her abstinence from sexual intercourse and drinking.” According to 
Soranos, the testing of milk is of primary importance, since low-quality milk does 
not protect the infant from potential diseases. Thus, he makes a direct reference 
to the role of milk as an agent for preserving infant health.” He then goes on to 


64 Vincenzetti et al. 2021. A lack of folic acid is the main reason for babies developing megaloblastic 
anaemia shortly after birth. Goat's milk is also very low in folic acid. See Bourbou 2010, 165—166, 
who discusses the nutritive value of various kinds of milk in light of osteoarchaeological evidence 
from Byzantine Crete. 

65 Gal. SMT 10.2, 12.265.6-8K. 

66 Gal. Alim. Fac. 3.15, 6.686.2—5K = 203.7—10 Wilkins. According to Galen, breastmilk, like semen, 
was generated from perfectly concocted blood: On the Function of the Parts of the Body (UP) 16.10, 
4.322.9-10K, ed. Kühn 1822 = 2.419.21—22, ed. Helmreich 1907—1909. On stories of milk that 
poisons children, see Gourevitch 2001, and Totelin 2019, 38-39. 

67 Gal. Comp. Med. Loc. 6.9, 12.988.8—9K. 

68 Gal. Hygiene 1.9, 6.46.15-47.10K = 22.19—29, ed. Koch 1923. 

69 Hanson and Green 1994, 988-1005. 

70 Hanson and Green 1994, 1042-1060. 

71 Sor. Gyn. 2.8, 2.28.1-32.117 Burguiére. 

72 Sor. Gyn. 2.9, 2.32.6-33.16 Burguiére. 
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discuss various kinds of tests related to the colour, smell, composition, density, 
and taste of the milk, and whether the milk becomes sour quickly when stored. 
For each characteristic, he gives a list of criteria. For example, the right colour and 
taste are medium white and sweet, respectively, and so on.” He also suggests that 
the milk of a wet nurse should be tested and its quality should remain the best.” In 
terms of regimen, he considers a wide variety of inputs, suggesting moderate exer- 
cise, consumption of foodstuffs that do not contain noxious humours (for example, 
bread, egg yolks, fish, and pork), and avoidance of vegetables, such as garlic and 
onion and all kinds of preserved meat.” Interestingly, he also recommends tak- 
ing oinomeli (a mixture of honey and wine) 40 days after the start of breastfeed- 
ing, followed, later on, by some white wine.” Soranos' exciting account ends with 
some advice on how to rectify spoiled milk, for example, by massaging the breast, 
exercising, and bathing." Finally, it should be noted that neither Galen nor Sora- 
nos refers anywhere in their surviving corpora to the allegedly better quality of 
milk produced by a mother who has given birth to a male child. The texts of these 
authors are generally free of superstitious connotations and this kind of cliché, 
although Galen is not always as rational as one might expect.” This designation is 
also absent in the corpus of the surviving papyri that have preserved contracts for 
wet nurses, which will be discussed below. This suggests that the option of using 
milk from a mother with a male child probably played very little role in reality, 
especially when good milk quality was not always easily procurable. 

A last comment should be made about the significant number of surviving wet- 
nursing contracts recorded in late Roman and early Byzantine Greek papyri from 
Egypt. These are mainly dated to between the first century BC and the fourth cen- 
tury AD, while there is a single surviving papyrus dated to the third century BC. In 
this rich body of information, there are some stipulations that align with the relevant 
Galenic and Soranic advice. For example, there are several mentions of the fact 
that the quality of the wet nurse’s milk should be pure and unadulterated (katharo 
kai aphthoro).” There is also a reference commonly found in many papyri to the 
need for the nurse to be careful not to spoil the milk (me phtheirousan to gala), 
perhaps suggesting that she needs to follow a good regimen and not suffer from 
any diseases that may affect its quality, in addition to further specified provisions 
of not sleeping with a man (med 'androkoitousan), becoming pregnant again (med ' 


73 Sor. Gyn. 2.9, 2.33.16-34.63 Burguiére. 

74 Sor. Gyn. 2.9, 2.34.64—35.78 Burguiére. On this, see also Aboul Aly 1998. 

75 Sor. Gyn. 2.10, 2.35.1-38.87 Burguiére. 

76 Sor. Gyn. 2.10, 2.38.88-39.100 Burguiére. It is worth pointing out that in two of the surviving wet- 
nursing contracts wine is included among the supplies provided, i.e. P. Bour. Inv. 43, 140.15, ed. 
Manca Masciadri and Montevecchi 1984; and P. Ross. Georg. II 18, 148.313 Manca Masciadri and 
Montevecchi. Cf. Aboul Aly 1996, 90. 

77 Sor. Gyn. 2.11, 2.40.1—42.58 Burguiére. 

78 Jouanna 2011. 

79 BGU 4.1106, 61.11 Manca Masciadri and Montevecchi; BGU 4.1107, 65.7 Manca Masciadri and 
Montevecchi; BGU 4.1108, 81.6 Manca Masciadri and Montevecchi; BGU 4.1109, 87.6—7 Manca 
Masciadri and Montevecchi; P. Berol. Inv. 25416, 95.9-10 Manca Masciadri and Montevecchi. 
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epikyousan), or breastfeeding another child (méd’ heteron/allo parathelazousan 
paidion).? Interestingly, in one case, we are explicitly informed that the wet nurse 
was needed because the milk of the mother was spoiled due to an illness (en asthe- 
neia ... diaphtharthai to tautés gala).*' The latter confirms my observation above 
that breastfeeding mothers would have avoided coming into contact with adults 
who might transmit a serious illness to them, such as phthisis. Unfortunately, the 
papyri do not preserve any specific details about particular dietary recommenda- 
tions for the wet nurse or any kind of process for testing the milk, and the rest of 
the information mainly focusses on payment, whether monetary or in kind, includ- 
ing inter alia clothes and various foodstuffs, the duration of the contract, and the 
breastfeeding.*? 


Early Byzantine Medical Literature 


The surviving medical handbooks from the fourth century AD onwards consist 
mainly of quotations from earlier authors, in an attempt to summarize the best med- 
ical theories of antiquity. Each manual differs in content, the author's expertise, 
and selection of material. For example, Alexander of Tralles’ Therapeutics (Ther.) 
does not include advice on invasive surgery. Furthermore, although the theories 
of Galen dominated rational medical approaches in this period, one can see a few 
independent voices, including, for example, the African author Caelius Aurelianus 
(Sth c. AD), who writes in Latin and mainly bases himself on the Methodist Sora- 
nos, and the author of Medicina Plinii (ca. 4th c. AD) who provides an abridged 
version of the medical advice in Pliny's Natural History.® I shall start my examina- 
tion by focussing on three Greek medical authors: Oribasios (fl. second half of the 
4th c. AD), Aetios of Amida (fl. first half of the 6th c. AD), and Paul of Aegina (fl. 
first half of the 7th c. AD). They do not seem to show any sort of originality in their 
recommendations for the use of breastmilk but they give indicative examples of 
how ancient knowledge on breastmilk was received in early Byzantium. 

All three authors devote three to four chapters exclusively to milk given to in- 
fants and make use of similar passages, mainly based on Soranos, most probably 


80 BGU 4.1104, 58.29-31 Manca Masciadri and Montevecchi; BGU 4.1106, 62.28-31 Manca Mas- 
ciadri and Montevecchi; BGU 4.1107, 66.12—14 Manca Masciadri and Montevecchi; BGU 4.1108, 
81.14—15 Manca Masciadri and Montevecchi; BGU 4.1109, 87.18—19 Manca Masciadri and Mon- 
tevecchi; P. Berol. Inv. 25416, 94.16—95.19 Manca Masciadri and Montevecchi; P. Bour. Inv. 43, 
141.1921 Manca Masciadri and Montevecchi; P. Ross. Georg. II 18, 145.74 Manca Masciadri 
and Montevecchi; P. Cair. Preis. 31, 148.316-149.317 Manca Masciadri and Montevecchi; P. Oxy. 
78.5168, 16-17, not in Manca Masciadri and Montevecchi. Cf. P. Rein. Inv. 2111, 98.18—19, Manca 
Masciadri and Montevecchi; P. Ryl. II 342, 125.21—23 Manca Masciadri and Montevecchi. See also 
Tawfik 1997, 945—950. 

81 BGU 4.1109, 86.11-12 Manca Masciadri and Montevecchi. 

82 Strauss 2018; Ricciardetto and Gourevitch 2017; Parca 2017. It is worth noting that the vast major- 
ity ofthe contracts are for exposed infants, usually taken from rubbish pits (apo koprias) to be raised 
as slaves. For this type of nurslings, see also Chapter 1 in this volume. 

83 On early Byzantine medical handbooks, see Bouras-Vallianatos 2019. 
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using passages from otherwise lost works for the rest. Paul, in particular, seems 
most likely to have based himself directly on Oribasios. On the same topics, Sora- 
nos’ text extends to almost 11 printed pages, while in Aetios, it is four, and in Ori- 
basios and Paul, just two and three printed pages, respectively. Among the various 
topics discussed, we can see chapter titles, such as “On the wet nurse,” “On the 
milk of the wet nurse,” “How to correct the bad qualities of milk,” “On testing the 
milk," and “On the management of the infant.”** Thus, great importance is given to 
the milk being of good quality, in line with the ancient accounts. There are various 
ways of testing milk, mainly in terms of its consistency, colour, smell, and taste, 
as we observed in Soranos. Oribasios and Paul also suggest mixing milk in a glass 
vessel with an equal quantity of rennet and observing whether the cheesy part is 
smaller than the serous; if it is, it is not of good quality, whereas, if it is the other 
way round, it will be difficult to digest. The best milk has each of these in more or 
less equal proportions.*? From a terminological point of view, we can see an expan- 
sion in the variety of terms used for breastmilk of bad quality. Thus, apart from the 
adjectives used in Galen and Soranos, i.e. mochthéron and phaulon,® we notice the 
use of ponéron*’; all of them can basically be rendered in English as “harmful.” 
The selection of a wet nurse is a central topic in these accounts as well. Interest- 
ingly, according to Oribasios and Paul of Aegina, it was better to employ one who 
had given birth to a boy (arren mallon),** although there is no mention of this in 
Soranos' similar account or in the surviving contracts. 

Perhaps the most original contribution is that by Alexander of Tralles on the 
treatment of an epileptic child. Alexander practised in the reign of Justinian I and, 
as a result of his own extensive clinical experience, he produced two major works, 
one On Fevers (Febr) and a handbook known as the Therapeutics, which are both 
marked by his strong authorial presence and his persistent attempts to supplement 
pre-existing material with new elements. Thus, compared to the works of the three 


84 Orib. Eust. 5.2—5, 3.154.1—155.23 Raeder; Aet. Tetr. 4.3—6, 1.360.4—363.31 Olivieri; Paul Aegin. 
Epitome of Medicine (Epitome) 1.2—5, 1.9.10—11.6, ed. Heiberg 1921—1924. Cf. Orib. Medical Col- 
lections Incerti (Med. Coll. Inc.) 31, 2/2.121.25—124.26, ed. Raeder 1928-1933. On the sources of 
these passages, see the apparatus critici of the relevant editions. 

85 Orib. Eust. 5.3, 3.154.20—24 Raeder; Orib. Med. Coll. Inc. 32, 2/2.125.23—32 Raeder; Paul Aegin. 
Epitome 1.3, 1.9.28-10.4 Heiberg. Cf. Aet. Tetr. 4.5, 1.361.26—362.7. 

86 On mochtheron, see n. 67, above. On phaulon, see e.g. Sor. Gyn. 2.9, 2.35.70-77 Burguiére. On 
milk terminology in ancient and early Byzantine medical literature, see the recent comprehensive 
study by Constantinou and Skouroumouni-Stavrinou 2022. 

87 On this adjective, see e.g. Orib. Eust. 5.4, 3.155.11 Raeder. 

88 Orib. Eust. 5.2, 3.154.7-8 Raeder; Paul Aegin. Epitome 1.2, 1.9.15—16 Heiberg. Oribasios refers ex- 
plicitly one more time to the milk of a mother who has given birth to a male child by using the term 
arrenotokou (Medical Collections 13.2.4, 1/2.176.7 Raeder). The term is also found once in Book 
3 of the pseudo-Galenic treatise On Procurable Drugs 3, 14.519.16-17K, which is clearly of late 
date. On this, see n. 32, above. Interestingly, the term arrenotokos is also found in early Byzantine 
alchemical recipes referring to breastmilk as an ingredient: Zosimos of Panopolis, On Divine Water 
184.8, eds Berthelot and Ruelle 1988; Zosimos of Panopolis, On Instruments and Furnace 226.12 
Berthelot and Ruelle; Pseudo-Iamblichos, Tincture 286.6 Berthelot and Ruelle. 

89 Bouras-Vallianatos 2014. 
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authors mentioned above, Alexander's recommendations are more closely related to 
everyday medical practice. In his account of epilepsy, he devotes a special section to 
epilepsy in infants and children. He considers the quality of the milk ofthe wet nurse 
very significant, describing harmful milk as mochthéron (“harmful”) and pachy 
(“thick”). He then goes on to discuss a number of foodstuffs that could improve its 
quality and make the milk thinner, such as fennel, anise, dill, rocket, rue, and leek, 
and also suggests some gentle exercise for the nurse.?' Alexander's focus on the role 
of milk in epileptic infants is in line with modern research published in the Journal 
of Paediatrics showing that breastfeeding is linked to fewer seizures in infants after 
their first year. In particular, babies who had their mother's milk for more than nine 
months had a 60 per cent lower risk of epilepsy after the first year of life compared 
with children who were breastfed for less than a month.” Interestingly, in Alexan- 
der, we also find a piece of aetiological information that to the best of my knowledge 
is not found so explicitly in any other surviving ancient or early Byzantine medical 
work. Alexander connects the use of thick milk, in particular, with the onset of sei- 
zures (spasmous), explaining that it blocks the nerves (emphrattein ta neura).? The 
role of breastmilk in mitigating epileptic seizures in infants is also emphasized by 
Caelius Aurelianus, although his account is significantly shorter.” 

So far, I have only referred to the consumption of milk by infants. We have 
already referred to Galen’s advice about the adult consumption of breastmilk for 
phthisis, which goes back to the classical period. The only similar case is one in 
Book 4 of Alexander's On Fevers, which gives some interesting information.” 
Here, Alexander recommends the use of breastmilk in the diet of those affected 
by hectic fevers, a kind of fever that occurs at an advanced stage in an exhausting 
disease, such as phthisis: 


... and so the woman's milk is valued most and ass milk comes second. Since 
some people do not like to take the former, they have to be given ass's milk 
... It is clear that you have to take care of the animal and feed it at home 
with barley, myrtle, mastic tree and oak leaves. In this way the milk will not 
become harmful. 

... TÒ èv ov yovaikeiov yóAao mpotetipntar Kai SebtEpov THAW TO Óvgtov. 
GAN’ ¿nerd SvoyEpGc Ev ék TOUTOV üvéyovrat Aapávew, TO óvgetov abtoic 
dotéov yaAa ... STAov dé Ótt Kai Opovtifew det 100 Gov tpépovta avTO 
£v oiko ài kpi0OGv Kai uvpoivng kai oyívoo kai Spvdc ODAA@V. oto yàp 
ookétt qOaptikóv TO yóAa. (Alex. Tralles, Febr: 4, 1.365.5—10 Puschmann) 


90 Alex. Tralles, Ther: 1.15, 1.539.1, ed. Puschmann 1878-1879. 

91 Alex. Tralles, Ther. 1.15, 1.539.2—7 Puschmann. 

92 Sun et al. 2011. 

93 Alex. Tralles, Ther. 1.15, 1.539.18—19 Puschmann. 

94 Caelius Aurelianus, Acute Diseases 1.77—79, 474.18—476.4, ed. Bendz 1990. 

95 Orib. Eust. 9.4, 3.276.27—28 Raeder, also suggests the use of milk for those suffering from phthisis, 
but he does not specify the origin of the milk. Furthermore, Aet. Tetr. 8.75, 2.542.16—17 Olivieri, 
recommends the use of ass's milk as the best for the treatment of phthisis. 
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Alexander accepts that it is hard to convince these patients to drink human milk, 
which is reminiscent of the difficulties described by Galen in his Therapeutic 
Method regarding getting patients to agree to suckle directly from a nursing mother. 
As an alternative, Alexander notes that it is easier to consume ass’s milk, just as his 
predecessor had done. He recommends that the family of the patient should have 
this animal in their household, so they can regulate its diet to ensure it does not 
produce harmful (phthartikon) milk.” 

The use of breastmilk for gynaecological purposes also continued in early Byz- 
antium. The relevant texts preserve passages that recall the uses that I discussed 
with reference to the Hippocratic corpus above. For example, the author of the col- 
lection of gynaecological recipes ascribed to a certain Metrodora, which must have 
been written by the sixth century,” makes three references to its use in composite 
drugs in the form of pessaries, viz. for uterine inflammation, for flow of red and 
white menses, and for an accumulation of gluey humours in the uterus.?* In the first 
case, it refers to the milk of a woman who has given birth to a male child (gynaikos 
arrenotokou), alluding to its use in the Hippocratic corpus, although the text retains 
the term that was used earlier by Dioskorides.” Similarly, Aetios of Amida in his 
gynaecological section, Book 16, refers to the use of breastmilk 12 times, showing 
that its use was not just confined to ear and eye affections but that it was in regular 
use for uterine affections too. This is confirmed by the references in the relevant 
chapters in Oribasios and Paul of Aegina (see Table 4.1). 

Table 4.1 shows a list of mentions of the use of breastmilk in early Byzantine 
medical authors. In Oribasios’ surviving corpus, we see 15 references to its use as a 
simple drug or as an ingredient of composite drugs. In Aetios, Alexander, and Paul, 
we can see 38, 10, and 13 pharmacological references, respectively. The greater 
number of references in Aetios is certainly connected with the length of the work, 
which is three times longer than, for example, that by Paul. By far, the most com- 
mon use is for pains and inflammations in the eyes or ears, followed by other uses 
such as for the so-called gnawing stomach, as an ingredient in antidotes, and also 
for gynaecological affections. It is worth noting that in most cases where milk is 
found as an ingredient in composite drugs, these drugs are not complicated ones, 
but mostly consist of only two or three ingredients, such as egg white, poppy, and 
saffron. Egg white, in particular, is well known for its richness in antimicrobial 
proteins, including ovotransferrin and lysozyme.'” 


96 On the superiority of ass’s milk compared to that of other animals in Alexander of Tralles’ works, 
see also Ther. 5.6, 2.215.24-1217.15 Puschmann. 

97 On this collection, with references to further bibliography, see Totelin 2017, 109—114. The sole 
surviving manuscript, Laurentianus Plut. 75.3, dates to the tenth/eleventh century AD. On the vari- 
ous opinions about the dating of Metrodora's work, see Totelin 2017, 110, n. 33. 

98 Metrodora, On Female Diseases 4, 43.19—21, Del Guerra; 9, 46.18—22 Del Guerra; 18, 50.10-18 
Del Guerra, ed. Del Guerra 1953. The last recipe is similar to one found in the Hippocratic corpus 
for a pessary to draw blood out of the uterus: [Hippoc.] Mul. 1.74, 8.160.12-13L. 

99 Seen. 35, above. 

100 Guyot et al. 2016. 
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Before I conclude, I would like to offer some remarks on a few Latin medical 
works dated between the fourth and fifth century AD. Generally speaking, these 
Latin compendia do not present too many references to the use of breastmilk. Cas- 
sius Felix (fl. first half of the 5th c. AD) and Theodore Priscianus (fl. late 4th/early 
5th c. AD) do not mention breastmilk at all. Caelius Aurelianus reports one case of its 
use, which is found only in Paul of Aegina (see Table 4.1). To be specific, before the 
patient enters the bath for the treatment of jaundice, he recommends pouring a mix- 
ture of soapwort or the juice of squirting cucumber or cyclamen juice with either hu- 
man or ass's milk into the nostrils ofthe patient so that the yellow bile may be carried 
out through the nose. '?' Medicina Plinii makes only three references to breastmilk as 
an ingredient in composite drugs for ear and eye affections, and for the treatment of 
ruptures and wrenches.'” Lastly, Marcellus (fl. early 5th c. AD) in his On Drugs (De 
Med.), who mainly bases himself on Scribonius Largus, refers to the use of human 
milk three times. In the first case, breastmilk mixed with sulphur is recommended 
for earache.'? In the second, there is a particular reference to the milk of a woman 
who has given birth to a female child being mixed with honey and oil for stains of 
burning,'^* which reminds us of Pliny's similar mention discussed above. The last 
case is related to the preparation of an ointment for lung diseases.' After having 
listed a large number of ingredients, Marcellus goes on to mention human milk: 


Preparation of an ointment for the same lung disease ... one quartarius hu- 
man milk, a milk that can only be added at the time when the sick person is 
to be anointed and that cannot be warmed up together with the other ingredi- 
ents, and, lying on the bed, it should be rubbed in adequately by hand. 

Confectio unctionis ad ipsam pulmonis causam ... lactis humani quartar- 
ium, quod lac sub hora, qua aeger ungendus est, mittatur nec calefaciat cum 
ceteris speciebus, et iacens in lecto unguatur lenta satis manu. (Marcellus, De 
Med. 16.105, 294.5—15 Niedermann and Liechtenhan) 


Marcellus’ remark states that the ointment must be added at the time when the sick 
person is to be anointed, and the fact that it should not be warmed up with the other 
ingredients confirms the fragile nature of human milk, also alluded to by Galen in 
the passage mentioned above from the Therapeutic Method. 

Lastly, the popularity of breastmilk for certain eye conditions even saw it in- 
cluded in the treatise known as the Kyranides, a textbook of magico-medical 


101 Caelius Aurelianus, Acute Diseases 3.72, 722.12-16 Bendz. 

102 Medicina Plinii 1.6.11, 15.4—5 Onnerfors; 1.8.1, 16.14—15 Onnerfors; 3.30.10, 90.1920 Onner- 
fors, ed. Ónnerfors 1964. 

103 Marcellus, De Med. 9.110, 186.23—24, ed. Niedermann and Liechtenhan 1968. 

104 Marcellus, De Med. 19.37, 316.16-17 Niedermann and Liechtenhan. See n. 32, above. 

105 Itis worth noting that in Marcellus one also finds a rare reference to the use of the very first faeces, 
or the so-called meconium, of a male infant after a first drink of breastmilk (stercus infantis, quod 
primum dimittit, statim ex lacte mulieris), as an ingredient in a composite drug. See Marcellus, De 
Med. 8.136, 150.7-11 Niedermann and Liechtenhan. 
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remedies written in Greek, which was first put together at some point in the third/ 
fourth century AD. It is most famous for the large number of details it contains on 
gemstones and amulets, as well as its significant use of animal substances. Hu- 
man milk is mentioned five times mixed with animal substances, such as deer’s 
horn, the faeces of lizards, burnt nail of ass, the droppings of the turtledove, and 
the bile of a bogue (bdps), in line with the absurd medical ingredients commonly 
found in this text. In the cases of deer’s horn and ass’s nail, the milk of a woman 
who has given birth to a male child (gynaikeio arrenotoko) is explicitly men- 
tioned. As might be expected, in all cases, the resulting drugs are recommended 
for various eye conditions (trachoma, leucoma, amblyopia, and for the promotion 
of sharp-sightedness). 96 


Conclusions 


By examining a large number of Greek and Latin medical sources from the fifth 
century BC to the seventh century AD, I have shown how the use of breastmilk 
for therapeutic purposes was developed over the centuries. The curative effects 
of breastmilk seem to have been originally related to the treatment of the female 
body, where it was used for a variety of gynaecological affections according to 
the surviving recipes in the Hippocratic corpus. At the same time, breastmilk was 
recommended as a sort of panacea for severe lung diseases, such as phthisis, even 
in adults. Moreover, we have noted how its use expanded to cover a large number 
of diseases by the first centuries AD, although the vast majority of these refer- 
ences continued to concentrate on its constantly reported efficacy for eye and ear 
infections. As we have seen, this is consistent with modern research emphasizing 
breastmilk's high content of immune cells and antibodies compared to animal and 
formula milk. 

Another point that came up was the recurrent motif of the use of milk from a 
mother who has given birth to a male child (described as either kourotrophos or ar- 
renotokos), which most probably reflects influence from Egypt. This superstitious 
connotation is first found in the Hippocratic corpus, but it is notably missing from 
the works of Galen and Soranos. It is then found again in early Byzantine medical 
compilations, which are often based on earlier sources, and quite predictably in the 
Kyranides, the medieval bestseller of magical healing. It remains uncertain whether 
this had any actual impact on daily medical practice. For example, the medical 
handbooks of Aelius Promotus and Alexander of Tralles, which seem to align more 
closely with everyday treatment of patients, do not mention this specification. 

An equally significant outcome of this study was the paramount importance 
often given by medical authors to the good quality of breastmilk, along with spe- 
cial advice on the regimen of the wet nurse. In an era in which milk substitutes 
did not exist, the nutritive role of breastmilk remained central to the growth and 


106 Kyranides 2.11, 135.22—23 Kaimakis; 2.29, 161.8—9 Kaimakis; 2.31, 163.13—14 Kaimakis; 3.43, 
231.3-4 Kaimakis; 4.7, 247.4—5 Kaimakis, ed. Kaimakis 1976. 
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development of children, and also had a prophylactic role as regards infantile dis- 
eases, such as epilepsy. The latter is also confirmed by the number of references 
to the quality of milk and the various provisions, such as abstinence from sexual 
intercourse and not feeding other babies concurrently, included in the surviving 
corpus of wet-nursing contracts in papyri. Finally, I hope this chapter can play a 
part in encouraging breastfeeding nowadays by showing the beneficial effects of 
breastmilk for infants and, at the same time, emphasizing the need for expert ad- 
vice and guidance for mothers on various issues, including daily regimen, from the 
early stages of breastfeeding. 
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5 Weaning and Lactation 
Cessation in Late Antiquity 
and the Early Byzantine Period 


Medical Advice in Context 


Laurence Totelin 


Introduction 


I open this chapter with a story that is very evocative of the pains associated 
with lactation cessation: that of the martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicity, as told 
in the Passion of Perpetua and Felicity (PPF), a text that exists both in Latin 
and in Greek. As the Latin version is likely to be the primary one, it is the one 
I will use.! 

In AD 203, under the rule of Septimius Severus, near Carthage, a group of Chris- 
tians were put to death in the arena, where they had to fight against wild beasts. The 
crowds, we are told, were particularly shocked at the appearance of two women in 
the group, Perpetua and Felicity: 


Thus, stripped naked and covered with nets, they were brought forward. The 
crowd shuddered when it gazed upon them: one a tender girl [Perpetua], the 
other [Felicity] with her breasts dripping [milk], as she had recently given 
birth. 

Itaque dispoliatae et reticulis indutae producebantur. Horruit populus al- 
teram respiciens puellam delicatam, alteram a partu recentem stillantibus 
mammis. (PPF 20.2, eds Farrell and Williams 2012) 


This scene is, as scholars have noted, implausible, as well as being erotically 
charged. It would not have been possible for the spectators, perhaps even those 
nearest to the women, to discern the milk dripping from Felicity's breasts.* Yet, 
this far-fetched scene played an important role in the PPF’s narrative; in the words 
of Alicia Myers, it *reinforce[d] the physicality of the miracles provided by God.” 
For the bodies of Felicity and Perpetua, each representing a different stage in the 


= 


There is much scholarship on the PPF. See e.g. Cobb and Jacobs 2021; Gold 2018; Heffernan 2012; 
Bremmer and Formisano 2012b. For the primacy of the Latin, see Bremmer and Formisano 2012a, 2. 
For the PPF, with a focus on the Greek text, see Chapter 1 in this volume. Unless stated otherwise, 
all translations from the Latin and Greek are mine. 

See e.g. Bremmer 2012; Heffernan 2012, 340; Frankfurter 2009, 221—224. 

Myers 2017, 144. 
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lactation cycle had been transformed by the grace of God. Felicity, upon praying 
to God for deliverance, had given birth to a girl in the famously dangerous eighth 
month, a few days before the games; her milk was flowing on the arena, perhaps for 
the first time.* Perpetua, for her part, had recently ceased to breastfeed her son and 
therefore to lactate. We are told the story of this lactation cessation in Perpetua’s 
own first-person narrative, a rare record of an ancient woman’s voice, if it is indeed 
authentic. 

In her account, Perpetua referred on several occasions to the breastfeeding of 
her son, whose age is not specified. Translator and commentator Thomas Heffer- 
nan gives this age as 18 months but there is very little to substantiate this claim in 
Perpetua’s narrative? All we can tell is that the child was not a very small infant 
when his mother was arrested. Perpetua described in detail the pain she felt upon 
being separated from her son when she and her companions were arrested and put 
in prison. She was “distressed by anxiety for [her] baby" (PPF 3.6), an anxiety 
which, as argued by Stamatia Dova, might have been both mental and physical, 
as Perpetua's breasts became engorged when they were not drained of milk. The 
Christian group, however, was later moved to another part of the prison, where 
visitors were allowed. Perpetua then breastfed her son whom she found “weakened 
because of the lack of food" (PPF 3.8). After a few days, mother and son were 
allowed to stay in prison together, an event which had a very positive effect on 
Perpetua: “immediately I regained strength, as I was relieved from pain and anxiety 
for my baby” (PPF 3.9). The child stayed with his mother, “receiving the breast,” 
until, at a hearing, the Christians were condemned to death in the arena (PPF 6.7). 
Perpetua's father removed the child, refusing him a last feed, and condemning Per- 
petua to painful torments. She was, however, saved by God: 


But this was God's will, not only did the child no longer long for my breasts, 
but also they did not cause me fever, so that I may not be distressed by anxi- 
ety for my baby and pain in my breasts. 

Et quomodo Deus voluit, neque ille amplius mammas desideravit neque 
mihi fervorem fecerunt ne sollicitudine infantis et dolore mammarum mac- 
erarer. (PPF 6.8) 


Dova interpreted the mention of a fervor (fever), phlegmone (inflammation) in the 
Greek version, as one of “weaning fever," which can accompany sudden lactation 
cessation.’ This touching and detailed description of lactation cessation is unique 
for antiquity. It is particularly noteworthy for its acknowledgement of the pain, 
both physical and psychological, that sudden weaning can cause to both mother 


4 The description of the birth is at PPF 15. See Totelin 2021a, 247—249. 

5 Heffernan 2012, 151. 

6 See Dova 2017, 254. 

7 Dova 2017, 257—258. Heffernan (2012, 207) takes the references to engorgement as a sign that “male 
authorship [is] less probable.” 
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and child. By contrast, Felicity's pain at being separated from her daughter while 
her milk was coming in is glossed over in the PPF. This silence, perhaps, better 
reflects the situation in the ancient literature, where women's and children's expe- 
riences of breastfeeding, its initiation and cessation, and its emotional impact on 
the breastfeeding dyad (whether it is constituted of biological mother and child, or 
nurse and child) are to be read between the lines, teased out from often dispassion- 
ate texts, such as the writings of ancient physicians. 

In this chapter, I focus on the descriptions of two linked processes, lactation 
cessation (in a lactating woman) and weaning (in a child), in the works of the Byz- 
antine medical authors, Oribasios of Pergamon (doctor and friend of the emperor 
Julian the Apostate in the 4th c. AD), Aetios of Amida (active in the 6th c. AD, 
and perhaps associated with the court of Justinian), and Paul of Aegina (active in 
the 7th c. AD). As these authors are known to have abbreviated earlier medical 
authors, I will at times mention those, and in particular Soranos (1st-early 2nd c. 
AD), Dioskorides (fl. Ist c. AD), and Galen (AD 129-ca. 216/217). I also refer to 
texts that are very difficult to date but which fall roughly within our chronologi- 
cal span: Metrodora's gynaecological text, and pseudo-Galen's second book On 
Procurable Remedies (Rem. Parab.)? Finally, where relevant, I call upon a few 
non-medical texts, as well as bioarchaeological evidence. 


Weaning 


Byzantine medical authors made occasional reference to weaning, apogalaktismos, 
or the act of weaning, apogalaktizo.'? As these words make clear, the ancients con- 
sidered weaning as the act of taking away (apo) the breastmilk (gala) that infants 
consumed. The advice that they gave, however, indicated that they considered this 
"taking away from the breast" as the end of a long process, taking place over sev- 
eral months during which infants were slowly accustomed to taking some semi- 
solid and then solid foods, as well as other drinks. In what follows, I will refer to 
the starting point of this process as "initiation of weaning," when after a period of 
exclusive breastfeeding, infants are introduced to supplementary foods. I will refer 
to the end point of the process as “cessation of breastfeeding" or “completion of 


8 Information on all the ancient medical authors mentioned in this chapter can be found in Keyser and 
Irby-Massie 2008. Several of the texts studied here are also examined in Gourevitch 1995 and in 
Lascaratos and Poulakou-Rebelakou 2003. On these and other medical texts, see also Chapters 2, 4, 
and 6 in this volume. 

9 Calà and Chesi (2022) suggest a date in the first century AD and discuss other dates, which 
range between the first and the sixth centuries AD. On the pseudo-Galenic Rem. Parab., see Totelin 
2021b. 

10 Apogalaktismos: Orib. Medical Collections Incerti (Med. Coll. Inc.) 39.1 (CMG 6.2.2, 138.2223), 
ed. Raeder 1933; Aet. Tetrabiblos (Tetr.) 4.29 (CMG 8.1, 370.27), ed. Olivieri 1935. Apogalaktizo: 
Aet. Tetr. 4.28 (CMG 8.1, 370.26). The phrase “apo tou galaktos" also appears in, e.g., Orib. Med. 
Coll. Inc. 39.1 (CMG 6.2.2, 138.19). 
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weaning."!! The process of weaning was — and still is — one that could be risky for 
the child, who became more prone to illnesses. It also marked an important change 
in the relation between an infant and its breastfeeder, whether its biological mother 
or a nurse, and therefore was a turning point in the development of an infant’s 
personhood.” 

Oribasios is the Byzantine medical author who provided the most advice about 
the weaning process. In his Medical Collections (Med. Coll. or Med. Coll. Inc.), he 
presented various summarized passages on the matter which he had extracted from 
earlier authors (Galen, Rufus of Ephesos, Mnesitheos, and Athenaios), not seeking 
to resolve differences between them. It is therefore very difficult to determine what 
exactly Oribasios’ views on weaning were. The first author whom Oribasios sum- 
marized on the topic of weaning was quite naturally Galen, who had described the 
weaning process in his Hygiene (San. Tu.): 


From Galen’s works, on the rearing of the nursling (paidiou) until the age of 
fourteen. At first, one must feed the nursling (paidion) with milk alone. But 
when its front teeth have grown, one must already accustom it in some way 
to bear some thicker food, as indeed women do, taught by experience, when 
they pre-chew food and then put it in nurslings’ (paidion) mouths: first a little 
bread, and next pulses, meats, and other similar things. 

"Ex tov Tadnvod. epi tpogiis ratdiov dypt &t&v 16. Tpéget 68 tò tatdiov 
TO HEV npõta yGAaKtTt óvo: ėngsiðùv ðÈ Oo TOC TPdGBEV óóóvroc, 
¿bitew Sn noc ato Kai Tic Nayvtépac àvéyeo0o1 tpo, orep oov Kai 
Tovto QÙTÒ mEipa ót00y0cicot not001v ai yovaikec, üptou LEV TL TPATOV, 
Egecic 5’ oompiov te kai Kpedv [Kai] doa T’ GAAG torta npoyacópevar 
Kdmeita EvtWEioat toig otópuaot TOV matdiwv. (Orib. Med. Coll. Inc. 35 
(CMG 6.2.2, 129.21—27))? 


Galen had identified the cutting of the front teeth as a turning point in an infant's 
growth. This was by no means a fixed time since, if we assume that teething pat- 
terns have not changed much since antiquity, some infants can start teething before 
four months (some can even be born with teeth), while others will only acquire 
their first teeth after 12 months. Most infants, however, start teething around six 
months." Galen acknowledged women’s experience in preparing foods for infants 


11 In his important review of the anthropological evolution of infant feeding, Daniel W. Sellen defined 
weaning as "The termination of suckling. Weaning is a uniquely mammalian life history marker that 
may or may not be preceded by a period of feeding on other foods in addition to mother's milk" 
(Sellen 2007, 126). The language I employ is closer to that used in Fulminante 2015. 

12 See Marklein and Fox 2020, 574 for further references. 

13 The corresponding passage in Galen is San. Tu. 1.10.1 (CMG 5.4.2, 23.4—9), ed. Koch 1923; an 
English translation of Hygiene is available: Johnston 2018. The vocabulary referring to young chil- 
dren is not always precise. Here, I adopt the translation suggested by Golden 2015, 11. 

14 See https://www.nhs.uk/conditions/baby/babys-development/teething/baby-teething-symptoms/. 
Accessed April 2022. 
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by pre-chewing them, a practice still witnessed in some parts of the world.'° Not 
all ancient authors, however, approved of pre-chewing. Mnesitheos (4th c. BC), 
whose views on weaning were also preserved by Oribasios, noted that “one must 
not give [the infant] any pre-chewed food, but one must give boiled wheaten flour, 
cereal meal, or triturated millet. All these must be boiled well and for a long time” 
(Orib. Med. Coll. Inc. 37.4—5 (CMG 6.2.2, 135.25—28)). Despite what is sometimes 
mentioned in the modern scholarship, neither Galen nor Oribasios in his summary 
gave a timeline for the completion of weaning and the cessation of breastfeeding 
at three years of age.'® Galen, followed by Oribasios, had indicated that until the 
third year of a child’s life (that is, from its second to its third birthday), its nurse 
should take precautions so that the krasis of her milk remains good (Gal. San. Tu. 
1.9.1 (CMG 5.4.2, 21.34—2.4))." These medical authors did not, however, give a 
fixed point for breastfeeding cessation, perhaps allowing for flexibility in response 
to individual circumstances. 

Oribasios also preserved Rufus of Ephesos' (1st c. AD) advice on infant feeding, 
which differed from that of Galen: 


From the works of Rufus, on the care of the nursling (paidiou) ... Until a 
certain time, then, one must maintain [the child] on milk alone, and not give 
it any other food; but when it itself is eager to take some other food and 
gives us the hope that it will be able to digest it, then give crumbs of bread 
in watery wine. One must above all avoid giving meat, because the belly is 
not yet ready to digest it ... One must also avoid thick soups and porridges, 
because nothing thick is appropriate for a child since, even without that, it 
tends by nature to produce phlegm ... It is sufficient to feed the child with 
milk for two years, and then to change onto [solid] foods. 

"Ek t&v ‘Poveon. IHepi komSis mardiov ... u£ypt u£v oov toc Emi LOVOD 
TOD yóXaKtoc QquAGocost, ottíov 5’ GAAO unõèv npoogépsi: óvav 0’ GdTO TE 
npóOvpov 1] Aapfávz Kai £x(óa napéyn &xnéyew, tHvixadta jor «xoi 
oitiov õóvo, &ptov sic ooapf| oivov kataðpúyavtac. Tac è TOV KPEOv 
zpoogopüg TEMvAdyOat navtóg LAALoOTA OD yóp mo ikavai ai yaotépEs 
KOTAMEGOEW ... TEOVAGYOa1 68 Kai tà ETVY kai và POEHLATa’ rayòù yap obdév 
TALIM ovpupéper O14 TO Kai GAAWS TV Mot zpóc TO MAEypaTmHdEc pénew 
... EpKet 5’ Ety 000 THEE TH YGAGKTI, TO ©’ EvtedOEv uevaóAXstw npóc 
ouía. (Orib. Med. Coll. Inc. 38.13-23 (CMG 6.2.2, 137.12-138.3)) 


Like Galen, Rufus did not give a fixed time for the initiation of weaning, stat- 
ing that one should take cues from the child itself, a practice that recalls modern 


15 Danielle Gourevitch (1995, 286) reported having witnessed this "répugnante habitude" (“disgusting 
habit") in France in her childhood. 

16 Valerie Fildes stated that “the child should be weaned completely from the breast at the age of three, 
according to Galen" (Fildes 1986, 35). This is often repeated in the literature on ancient weaning. 

17 Cf. Orib. Med. Coll. Inc. 30.1 (CMG 6.2.2, 121.10-14). 
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“baby-led weaning."'* Rufus did, however, display a certain anxiety towards sup- 
plementary foods, especially those that were “too thick." Rufus also mentioned that 
it was sufficient to feed an infant on milk for two years. This is a rather ambivalent 
statement, which can be interpreted either as a recommendation to stop breast- 
feeding once the infant has reached 24 months or as an acknowledgement that the 
infant can be exclusively breastfed for two years, even though it might wish to take 
some food earlier.? The former interpretation (breastfeeding to end at 24 months) 
is perhaps more likely but the recommendation does not amount to a prohibition of 
breastfeeding beyond two years. 

In his shorter works, the Synopsis for Eustathios (Eust.) and the Books to Euna- 
pios (Eun.), Oribasios gave advice that was similar to that found in Rufus, perhaps 
indicating his own preference: 


Synopsis for Eustathios: Care of the nursling (paidiou) ... When it itself is 
eager to take it and gives us hopes that it will be able to digest it, then give 
it food, avoiding surfeit. If by mistake the child is overfilled, it will imme- 
diately become sleepier and sluggish, there will be swelling in the belly and 
flatulence, and the urine will be more watery. When this is recognized, one 
must not give the child anything until the food has been consumed. It is suf- 
ficient to feed the child with milk for two years, and then to change onto 
[solid] foods. 

Koms xouótov ... 6tav 8’ adtd te npóOvpnov T| Aapfávew Koi gAriSac 
TAPEYN eig TEWtv, THViKADTA HSN Kai otcíov ó166vat p] EuTITAGoav. si 6É Tov 
Aabdvta TANpwVEin, ónvoo£otepóá te g£00U0G yivetat Kai voOpórepo, Kai óykoc 
£v yaotpi éveott koi pÕoa, Kai obpet DSatwSéoTEpa, oic yP tekuoipopiévnv 
LNdév d1d0vat, čoT’ üv kavavo on. àpkei ð’ £rr] 000 THEME TO yóXaxkr, 
TÒ Ò’ £vteUOev pevofóXAstv npóc oia. (Orib. Eust. 5.5 (CMG 6.3, 155.15- 
23), ed. Raeder 1926) 

Books to Eunapios: When the nursling (paidiou) is able to use other foods 
[than milk], there should be no obstacle to its efforts, for it is by nature that 
it reaches for exercises and foods. For there won't be surfeit, since much 
blood is consumed by growth. 

Tod d€ Tadiov Kai tv GAAWV TPOMAV otov TE óvtog dn trpoogépso0au 
unõauðs toig znpoOupíoig Eumod@v yíveo0au QuouwGgG ópuðvtos Eni TO 
youvdoi Kai tpopác: où yap £orai TANOPOVH TAstovoc TOD aïuatog sic 
THY avVENnoL davaAtoKopévov. (Orib. Eun. 1.1.8 (CMG 6.3, 320.23—27), ed. 
Raeder 1926) 


18 See https://www.nhs.uk/conditions/baby/weaning-and-feeding/babys-first-solid-foods/. Accessed 
29 June 2022. 

19 For the second interpretation, see Gourevitch and Chamay (1992, 79), who note that some unspeci- 
fied breastfeeding contracts stipulate a two-year period of exclusive breastfeeding. Children usually 
reach for food earlier, when they can stay in a sitting position and when their hand-eye coordination 
allows them to bring food to their mouth. See https://www.nhs.uk/conditions/baby/weaning-and- 
feeding/babys-first-solid-foods/. Accessed 29 June 2022. 
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The Synopsis for Eustathios passage is particularly close to that of Rufus. It ex- 
presses anxiety about surfeit in the infant who is being weaned. That anxiety is 
not found in the Books to Eunapios passage, which emphatically states that surfeit 
will not occur at this time of growth. This unease around surfeit is also found in a 
passage of Athenaios (1st c. AD) excerpted by Oribasios, which seems to focus on 
slightly older children, who have recently completed weaning: 


From the works of Athenaios, on healthy regimen. One must allow infants 
(nepious) who have been taken off milk [i.e. weaned] to live in a relaxed way 
and in play ... One must give them light foods and in moderate amounts. 
For those who, during weaning, fill them with foods and try to give them 
foods that are rather nourishing lead them to poor nutrition and prevent their 
healthy growth because of the weakness of their nature. Many of these in- 
fants, because of frequent indigestion and the downward motions of the belly, 
suffer from ulcerations and inflammations of the intestines, from prolapses of 
the anus, and from severe diseases. 

Ex tov A0nvaíov. IIepi byes dtaitnc. Tods vnzíoug koi and tod 
yOAMKTOG yeyovótag v àvéost TE &üv kai moii ... Kai TPOMES ADTOIC 
npoopépeiv EAaMpOTatas Kai TH TANVEL coppétpoug oi yàp Sia TOV 
AMOYAAAKTLOLLOV ELLPOPODVTEG AVTOIC tüg TPOPÀG kai TADTUSG zetpopevot 
n1 oÀvtpoporépac1i00vat eic kakotpogíav Kai GvadEELAV AVTODS TEPLTPEMOVOL 
tà tT|v THs OLoEMs &oðévsiav. TOAAOIS ò’ ADTHV Ot tàs OVVEYEIC àneyias 
Kai TAG KATAPOPUS TÅG KOIAias EAKMOEIC TE Koi pàeypovai TOV EVvTEPOV kai 
nponztóoszig tfjg £ópag Kai vóoot yoAenoi ouufaívovotv. (Orib. Med. Coll. 
Inc. 39.12 (CMG 6.2.2, 138.18-28)) 


These precautions around the introduction of new foods were legitimate. Demo- 
graphic studies indicate a correlation between weaning and infant mortality in an- 
tiquity, as weaning exposed children to new bacteria and parasites, and could lead 
to “weanling diarrhoea.””° 

Oribasios, then, transmitted several different sets of advice on weaning, not re- 
ally trying to reconcile them. One of his medical predecessors whose weaning rec- 
ommendation he did not include was Soranos, whose Gynaecology (Gyn.) was, by 
contrast, Aetios’ source on the topic of weaning. Here is Aetios’ summary on the 
topic: 


When to wean (apogalaktisteon) infants (népia). Until the infant (népion) 
has become firm, it should be fed milk only. When its body has already 
strengthened, give some soft morsels in hydromel, honey-wine, sweet wine, 
or milk; and later eggs that can be sipped ... As a drink, give mixed wine. 


20 See e.g. Parkin 2013, 55; Garnsey 1998, 267; Sallares 1991, 231. On the diseases which ancient 
medical thinking associated with weaning, see Bertier 1996, 2182-2184. On infant mortality more 
generally and its high rates in antiquity, see also Chapters | and 3 in this volume. 
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As soon as the newborn/small baby (brephous) can confidently take 
cereal food, which in the majority of cases occurs around the twenti- 
eth month, then stealthily and little by little wean from the breast 
(aposunéthizein). If the child becomes ill while being weaned (apogalaktis- 
then), one must again change to milk, and when the disease has stopped, and 
the little body has recovered, only then wean (apogalaktizein) 

Tléte anoyakaxtiotéov tà viua. Méypig Gv obv nay tò výmov, 
YOACKTL THEDEGNW. EOTEPEMLEVOD 08 TSN TOD GHLATOS Tporv Sidov yiyas 
Tpvgepiic && ó6pou£Atog | oivou£Atog Tj yAukéoc otvov i) yáXaktoc, sita 
Kai à poqntá: ... LOTOV 68 S156vat oivov kekpauiévov: Hy 62 Tod fpéqovg 
Aappóvovroc àózóg rijv GITHSH rpogijv, ózep ÓG £ri TO TOAD yiyvetar 
TEP TOV K uÑ Va, TOTE AEANO6THs kai KaT’ 0A(yov àüzocvvnOiósw adtd ToO 
Laotod: si 5’ àxoyaAaktio0év vóoo neputécot, náv ato Oct uetayaysiv 
&ni TO yóXa. Kai LETH TO navcaoða TV vócov àvaAapeiv TO CMLATLOV Kai 
obtws dmoyaraKtiCe. (Aet. Tetr. 4.28 (CMG 8.1, 370.17—26))”! 


Soranos and Aetios recommended initiating the weaning process when the ba- 
by’s body became firm, a notion that does not really resonate with modern mile- 
stones (unless perhaps the ability to sit counts as “firmness’’) but is linked to 
ancient concepts of moulding the malleable body of an infant, which was like 
wax.” Soranos had specified that the firmness stage was unlikely to occur before 
the age of six months (Sor. Gyn. 2.46.3 (CMG 4, 86.9)), but Aetios omitted that 
information.? The importance of the “firmness” stage is signalled by the change 
of vocabulary to designate the infant: before it is firm, the infant is a brephos 
(newborn), then it becomes a nepios (infant). Neither Soranos nor Aetios pre- 
scribed an end point for breastfeeding. Instead, they recommended slowly and 
stealthily withdrawing breastmilk: Soranos suggested doing so from the "third or 
fourth half-year of the infant’s life” (Sor. Gyn. 2.47.1 (CMG 4, 86.26—27)), that 
is, from 12 months to 24 months, linking this stage to the growth of the teeth that 
enable mastication (molars), while Aetios indicated the 20th month. They also 
allowed for a return to exclusive breastfeeding if a child became ill during the 
weaning process. 

The final main Byzantine medical encyclopaedist, Paul of Aegina, gave brief in- 
structions on weaning, which are verbatim repetitions from two sections he found 
in Oribasios: Athenaios’ advice on healthy infant diet and Oribasios’ summary in 
his Synopsis for Eustathios 5.5 (CMG 6.3, 155.15-23).* 


21 See Sor. Gyn. 2.46.3-47.1 (CMG 4, 86.7—31), ed. Ilberg 1927; for an English translation of Soranos' 
treatise, see Temkin 1956. 

22 On infant-rearing as moulding wax, see Holman 1997. 

23 Soranos recorded that Mnesitheos and Aristanax recommended weaning girls six months later than 
boys because they were weaker, a practice he rejected (Gyn. 2.48.2 (CMG 4, 87.9—13)). Soranos also 
indicated that some women attempted to give cereal foods from 40 days (Gyn. 2.46.2 (CMG 4, 86.2)). 

24 Paul Aegin. Epitome of Medicine (Epitome) 1.5 (CMG 9.1, 10.27—11.6) and 1.14 (CMG 9.1, 13.15- 
14.3), ed. Heiberg 1921. 
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In sum, the Byzantine medical authors, and the predecessors from whom they 
borrowed, were more prescriptive about the beginning of weaning, which should 
not happen before certain milestones are reached (even if those milestones could 
be reached at different times by different babies), than about the end of the wean- 
ing process, on which they showed much flexibility, because they knew that the 
weaning period could be beset with dangers and bring with it risks of morbid- 
ity and mortality. In any case, they favoured relatively long-term breastfeeding, 
and never suggested completing weaning before the child had reached 24 months. 
It is difficult to determine who exactly would have followed this medical advice, 
but it can be assumed that the medical authors had as their main audience wealthy 
families, who could often afford wet nurses. As Tracy Prowse et alii rightly noted, 
these medical texts were “prescriptive rather than descriptive;” they depicted what 
their authors considered to be good practice and might bear little relation with the 
lived reality of infants and those who breastfed them.? Nevertheless, other types of 
ancient sources (* biographies," documents, and bioarchaeological data) do testify 
to the breastfeeding of toddlers. 

Thus, we find references to children aged two and beyond being breastfed in 
several saints’ Lives dating to the early Byzantine period.” For instance, in the 
Miracles of Thekla (2.24, ed. Dagron 1978), we read about a little child “who has 
just been weaned" (apotitthon arti gegonos), who risked losing his sight because he 
was crying so much as a result of his weaning. His nurse (tithe) therefore took him 
to the church of Thekla in Seleucia. While the exact age of the child is not given, 
we hear that he was able to walk, run, and play, which would suggest he was around 
18 months. Further, in the Life of Symeon Stylites the Younger (5—6, ed. Van den 
Ven 1962), we read that the saint, after being baptized at age two, refused to take 
his mother's breast whenever she ate meat. 

Documentary evidence from Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, while a little early 
for the purpose of this chapter, also attests to long-term breastfeeding. Thus, in 
a letter preserved on a papyrus dating to the first century AD, a mother, Hikane, 
berates her son, Isidoros, for not writing to her, who had “carried [him] for ten 
months and nursed [him] for three years" (O. Ber. 2.129 — Trismegistos 89155). 
Wet-nursing contracts preserved on papyrus, for their part, specify a length of ser- 
vice for the wet nurse varying from 16 months to three years, with two years being 
the most commonly given period.” 

Bioarchaeological data from the late antique and Byzantine period also testify to 
long-term breastfeeding. Indeed, isotopic investigations (the study of nitrogen and 
carbon isotopes) of the protein found in bone collagen or tooth dentin make it pos- 
sible to discern breastfeeding and weaning patterns.” While there are geographical 
variations, sometimes significant, in these patterns, the bioarchaeological evidence 


25 Prowse et al. 2008, 297. See also Powell et al. 2014, 91. 

26 See e.g. Bourbou and Garvie-Lock 2015, 175-176; Rey 2004, 368; Beaucamp 1982, 552. 
27 Parca 2017, 215. 

28 See Marklein and Fox 2020 for introduction. 
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points to an onset of weaning in the second half of an infant’s first year (that is, 
after six months) and a termination of breastfeeding between two and five years. 
I have summarized some of the findings of bioarchaeological studies in Table 5.1. 
My criteria for inclusion in Table 5.1 were those studies that made mention of 
medical writings (usually Soranos, Galen, but sometimes also Oribasios) in their 
discussion of the archaeological evidence. Some archaeologists have tentatively 
suggested that ancient populations read the medical texts that have come down to 
us.” It is probably safer, however, to assume that the concordance between medi- 
cal texts and bioarchaeological data is coincidental, or rather that the concordance 
reflects the fact that breastfeeding and weaning advice circulated orally among 
populations, especially among women, mothers, midwives, and wet nurses.?? The 
different types of sources, then, would reflect — in different ways — this oral knowl- 
edge, and its flexibility. It should be noted that studies of non-industrial populations 
have shown that five to six months is a common age for the initiation of weaning, 
that weaning is a process that can take several years, and that the cessation of 
breastfeeding generally occurs between two and five years.?! In other words, it 
would be possible to find a correspondence between the vague recommendations 
preserved in ancient Greek medical texts and the weaning and breastfeeding prac- 
tices in regions of the world where those texts could not have been read. 

If breastfeeding anthropologically tends to last between two and five years, it 
is because it is a source of great comfort to children. That fact was acknowledged 
in the story of the child distraught by his weaning experience in the Miracles of 
Thekla and quietly hinted at in Soranos’ and Aetios’ recommendations to return to 
exclusive breastfeeding if a child became ill during the weaning process. Long- 
term breastfeeding does require investment, both in terms of time and emotions, 
from the breastfeeder, who could feel ambivalent towards the act, whether they 
were the infant’s biological mother or a hired or enslaved nurse. Ancient breast- 
feeders at times used means to speed up the process. Thus, Soranos noted that some 
women anointed their nipples with bitter substances, a practice he opposed: 


For thus [if the advice on weaning is followed] the infant will be weaned 
without harm, getting away little by little from the first habit. At the same 
time, the milk of the child’s nurse will simply dry up because of the gradual 
elimination of suckling. For it is harmful to anoint the nipple with some bit- 
ter and ill-smelling things and thus wean the infant suddenly, because the 
sudden change has an injurious effect and because sometimes the infant be- 
comes ill when the stomach is damaged by drugs. 

obtTH yàp äv uov TO Dpéoog AroovvENIGOHoETAI GAdTMS katà Bpayd 
Ths npótng àmoyopobv ovvnOsiac, ğua 08 ünepiépyoc ofecOrosero TO yóAo 


29 See e.g. Cocozza et al. 2021, 435; Fulminante 2015, 41; Powell et al. 2014, 106 (who reject the idea; 
see the next note). 

30 On oral tradition, see Powell et al. 2014, 106—107. 

3] See Dettwyler 2017; see also Centlivres Challet 2017, 897. 
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tfj TITAEVOLONGS TO VITLOV TH KATH Lukpóv DEAIPEGEL TS EKLUCI OEMS. TO yàp 
TiKpoic Tlol Kai vodeo nepiypietv TAS ONAGS Kai àOpóog anoyaAaKtiCew 
aùtò BAopepóv ótà TO TOV £v TH à0póq. LETABOAT Geviopov &poteiv Kai ot 
TO KAKOVDHEVOV DIO TOV PAPUAKOV TOV GTOLAYOV TOTE TéoxEtV. (Sor. Gyn. 
2.47.2 (CMG 4, 86.30—87.4)) 


One of the bitter substances used for this purpose of weaning might have been worm- 
wood, which is used in this way in Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet.” Interestingly, 
none of the Byzantine medical authors referred to the practice of anointing the nip- 
ples with bitter drugs. We do, however, find allusions to this practice in religious 
and philosophical texts of the period. Thus, John Chrysostom (AD 340/350-407) 
alluded to the practice in an analogy he drew between a mother trying to wean her 
child off the breast and God trying to wean his devotees off Jerusalem: 


A tender mother who has breastfed (hupomazein) her child but wants to lead 
it away from milk-nourishment and lead it towards other forms of food, 
when she sees that it is unwilling and vexed, and seeks for the breast, and 
insinuates itself into her motherly bosom, smears gall or some other bitter 
juice around the nipple of her breast, and thus forces it, unwillingly, to turn 
away from the source of milk. 

Koi kaðánep uńtNp ouóctopyog oxonáQov Éyovca noida, sita aùtòv 
ànayaysiv tijg yoAaktotpogíag onovõáčovoa Kai zpóg étépav áyaysiv 
ipogniv: éneióüv ðn pù PovAduEvov Kai óvoavaoyetobvta xoi TOV LACOV 
EmiCnTODVTA kai TPOG TOV KOATOV KATASVOLLEVOV TOV LLNTPLKOV, QÙTŇV Tod 
uačoð cv OnAtv kók yov nzepurpicaon ij Kai Etépw ttvi ztKpotáto 
YOLO, Kai Gkovta avayKaCet TOD YGAAKTOS éxootpadqt|vat AOLTMOV TI TNIV. 
(John Chrys. Homily against the Jews 2, eds and trans. Pradels, Brandle, and 
Heimgartner 2000, 42-44) 


And the Neoplatonist philosopher Simplikios (6th c. AD), in a discussion on pleas- 
ure and pain (On Epictetus (In Epict.)), referred to physicians and mothers who 
apply bitter drugs: 


Accordingly, the good physician, by applying unpleasant [things], causes 
them [the souls] to turn away from what they lean towards, just as women 
who wish to wean infants anoint their nipples with something bitter. 

'O 1oívov àyaO0c iatpdc, aviapa taðta sic à véveukev avti npooqgépov, 
ATOOTPEPEOVAL noi AVTA, Gonep ai TA rudia AnoyaraKtiCew PovAdpEevat 
TUKPO Tivi Tas 0nAàc VAAAEipovot. (Simpl. In Epict. 14, ed. Hadot 1996) 


Both John Chrysostom and Simplikios described the practice of anointing the 
breasts with a bitter drug in neutral to positive terms, unlike Soranos, who had seen 


32 Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet Act 1, Scene 3, v. 28, ed. Levenson 2000. 
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it as injurious to the child. These authors implicitly acknowledged that a breast- 
feeder might at times have wished to wean an infant off the breast, although they 
did not give explanations as to why she might have wanted to do so, beyond her 
wish to give the child some other forms of nourishment. 

Weaning in the Byzantine period, in sum, was a process that ideally was grad- 
ual. Byzantine medical authors did not mention the physical effects this weaning 
would have on mothers and nurses, presumably because they expected it to lead to 
painless lactation cessation — if that effect was the one wished for. Indeed, we must 
not forget that some women might have had other children to breastfeed. Neither 
did the Byzantine medical authors describe the psychological effects that weaning 
might have on the nursing woman; the ambivalence she might have felt towards the 
process is passed over entirely in silence. 


Extinguishing the Milk 


Byzantine medical authors, then, did not describe in any detail the gradual 
lactation cessation that accompanies weaning in the second year of a child's 
life. They did, however, mention several drugs that could induce a quick lac- 
tation cessation when needed. I now turn to these drugs and the contexts in 
which they would have been used. In the same way as the ancients knew of 
drugs that could promote lactation, they knew of drugs that could stop it.” 
These fell into two categories: simple drugs (single ingredients) and com- 
pound ones (recipes involving several ingredients). The references to simple 
drugs are found in treatises, or sections of treatises, devoted to simples, that 
is, lists of natural products, often organized alphabetically; the references to 
compound drugs are found in treatises, or sections of treatises, devoted to 
women's health. 

Byzantine medical authors listed three simples as having the power to extin- 
guish the milk: sweat, the faba bean, and wine lees (see Table 5.2). The Greek 
expressions used to refer to the powers of these ingredients are gala sbennusi or 
gala sbennutai, which have strong connotations of drying out the milk, of extin- 
guishing it in the breasts. Oribasios also gave a general statement regarding the 
drugs that promoted the production of milk, and those that stopped it, indicating 
that thick substances could extinguish the milk — opposites (a thick substance) 
for opposites (fluid milk): 


In order to promote the production of milk, a substance must therefore 
be moderately warming and not at all thick, hence why such substances 
[that display this quality of being thick] extinguish the milk rather than 
promote it. 

Seita 68 órjnov ovMETPwWC eivat Oepuòv kai ODSALAS TAYD npóc ti]v TOD 
yó&Xaoxtoc yévgotv, ó0gv dou uèv TOLADTA oDévvuot LOAAOV 7] yevvà TO yóXa. 
(Orib. Med. Coll. 14.63.6 (CMG 6.1.2, 234.4—6), ed. Raeder 1929) 


33 See Chapter 4 in this volume. 
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Table 5.2 Simple remedies that are said to extinguish the milk in Byzantine medical works 


Hidros, sweat Aet. Tetr. 2.107 (CMG 8.1, 191.15—16): “This remedy, when used as 
an ointment, extinguishes the milk (sbennusi gala) accumulated 
in the breasts very well” (“todto TÒ Pd pLakov ¿nypióuevov 
ofévvvot yaAa 1100vov Ev TOs tu0oic ikavõç.”).! 

Kuamos, Orib. Eun. 2.1k96 (CMG 6.3, 368.37): “It extinguishes milk (gala 

faba bean sbennutai) in a cataplasm" (“Kai tò yaAa opévvotoi npòc TOD 
TOLOVTOD KATAMAGGLATOS”). 

Aet. Tetr. 1.233 (CMG 8.1, 98.11): “And it extinguishes the milk 
(gala sbennutai) in a cataplasm" (“Kai yàp Kai tò yóXo ofévvutat 
TPÒG TOD KATAMAGGpLATOS”). 

Paul Aegin. Epitome 7.3.10 (CMG 9.2, 232.13): “In a cataplasm, it 
cures inflammation and swellings and extinguishes the milk in the 
breasts (gala sbennusin)” (*kovoamAaooópevog 6& qAeyptovág TE 
Kai Óykoug iðta kai yoAa oPévvvow ¿mì tv n00v")2 

Trux oinou, wine Paul Aegin. Epitome 7.3.19 (CMG 9.2, 267.22—23): “It extinguishes 

lees milk (gala sbennusin) in over-distended breasts" (“Koi paotõv 
onopyóovtov TÒ yáAXa opévvooi"). 


' See also Gal. On the Capacities of Simple Drugs (SMT) 10.1.14, 12.284K, ed. Kühn 1826. 
? See also Diosk. Materia medica 2.105.1; Gal. SMT 7.10.59, 12.50K. 


Surprisingly, the Byzantine authors did not list hemlock among the simples that 
extinguished milk. That plant had been noted for this power by Dioskorides, who 
had stated that the plant could dry up both milk and semen: 


The herb and foliage [of hemlock], crushed and applied as a poultice to the 
testicles, help those who emit semen during their sleep; applied as a poultice, 
they relax the genitals, they dry up the milk, they prevent breasts from grow- 
ing in young girls, and they make the testicles of boys atrophied. 

Å è nóa xoi ù Kóun cia KaTUMAGCOOLEVa <mi> TOV Sidv0LOV 
óvetpóttouci Bonet mapinori dé Kai aidoia katanriaocðévtra Kai yóAo 
opévvvot, Laotovc te v napOsvíg KMAVEL aŭŬčeoðar Kai 61001006 ATPdoUS 
nowi èm maid@v. (Diosk. On Medical Substances (Materia medica) 4.78.2, 
ed. Wellmann 1907—1914)*4 


Both semen and milk were considered to be transformed blood, and it was there- 
fore to be expected that a drug that would dry up one of those bodily fluids would 
dry up the other.” 

The Byzantine descriptions of substances that dry up the milk posit a link be- 
tween the wish to extinguish the milk and breast inflammation (see Table 5.2). 
They do not mention, however, that such inflammation can be very painful and 
lead to fevers, as Perpetua had feared. This inflammation, called mastitis, is today 
one of the reasons why mothers choose to stop breastfeeding; but, conversely, end- 
ing breastfeeding suddenly and early can lead to mastitis, as today's public health 


34 An English translation of the full text of Dioskorides is available in Beck 2020. 
35 See Pedrucci 2013. 
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messages make clear to women.? Yet, we should be wary of over-comparing our 
modern situation with that of the ancients: neonatal death was much more preva- 
lent in the ancient world than it is today, at least in the Western world, and it must 
have been one of the main reasons why women needed to extinguish their milk. In 
their descriptions of simple drugs drying up the milk, however, Byzantine medical 
authors mentioned neither neonatal death nor any other context in which women 
developed breast inflammation and wished to stop lactating.*’ 

We can gain some insights into these contexts from Byzantine treatises, or sec- 
tions of treatises, devoted to women's health, in which medical authors described 
compound recipes to dry out the milk. For instance, Aetios gave the following 
recipe to extinguish the milk in his sixteenth medical book, the gynaecological 
book, in a chapter on "the curdling of milk in the breast": 


To prevent the curdling (thrombousthai) of the milk in the breasts ... Another 
very good prescription: Asian stone and wax, of each two ounces; rose oil or 
kiki-oil, eight ounces. Mix together and use, changing twice a day. For it ex- 
tinguishes the milk (sbennuei gala) and stops inflammations (phlegmonas). 
IIpóg ó& tò uù Oponufooto0at tò yóAo v naotoig ... 'AAXo KdAMOTOV. 
Aí00v àoíov, knpoð ava yop. Tjtot ovy. B’. £Xatou poóívov Ñ KnKivov yon’. 
Titot oùy. n’. àvaAoov yp dic tfj uépag 2 &o60v, ofevvóst yàp TO yóXa. 
Kai Tac pàeypovàs nost. (Aet. Tetr 16.38, 51.28—52.1, ed. Zervos 1901) 


And Oribasios gave a recipe for a similar purpose in the gynaecological sections of 
his Synopsis for Eustathios and Books to Eunapios: 


Oil scrapings [from palaestrae] are a very effective remedy when applied to 
inflamed (phlegmainonton) breasts. If it appears to you to be too dry, soften 
it with henna oil or rose oil. And this remedy is also very useful to extinguish 
the milk (sbesai to gala) which has transformed into cheese (turothen) in the 
breasts after childbirth (ek toketon). 

Táto qgAeyuatvóvtov t106v Bońðnuá £ott Spactiuatatov ém1T1HELEVOV" 
àv 68 6npótepóv oot Maivntal, konpivo LAAGTTE ij poótvo. Kai TPÒG TO EK 
TOKETÕV dé ofécat TO yóXa TYPWIEV KATH TODS LADTODS xpriouiov ikavàg 
éotw. (Eust. 9.9.1-2 (CMG 6.3, 278.12-15)y* 


Curdling of the milk in the breast is not a recognized condition in modern medicine 
but it was one that preoccupied physicians in antiquity and beyond. Like any pro- 
cess of milk curdling, the curdling in the breast turned the milk cheesy, as Oribasios 
made clear in the recipe above. The thick and cheesy breastmilk was allegedly very 


36 See Gianni et al. 2019. 

37 There is a reference to mothers with “full breasts" (uberibus plenis) dripping milk upon infants’ 
funeral pyres in Statius’ Silvae 5.5.15—17 (1st c. AD), ed. and trans. Shackleton Bailey 2003, 361. 

38 The same recipe also appears at Eun. 4.82.1 (CMG 6.2.3, 469.7—8). 
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difficult to digest for the infant; worse, according to Soranos, it could lead to “clog- 
ging up” in a baby's body (Gyn. 2.18.1—3 (CMG 4, 64.21—65.13)). Ancient authors 
associated the curdling/thickening of the milk mainly with the onset of lactation, a 
time when, as I have argued elsewhere, the milk risked becoming tainted through 
contact with lochial blood.*? Lochial blood is the blood that is shed in the days 
after childbirth; it flows at its heaviest in the first three to five days, that is, during 
the days when the body produces a thick, yellowish milk, which we now call the 
colostrum and consider as an extremely beneficial substance, but one which the 
ancients considered to be cheesy and dangerous for newborn babies, who would 
fare better if they were given some honey or were fed by other women until their 
mothers’ “proper” milk came in (Sor. Gyn. 2.17—18.3 (CMG 4, 64.1—65.13); Orib. 
Med. Coll. Inc. 31.28 (CMG 6.2.2, 124.3-8); Eust. 5.5 (CMG 6.3, 155.16-18)). 
The ancient anxiety about the curdling of the milk in the breast must not be 
dismissed. Some women and their physicians must have felt extreme fear of killing 
infants with bad milk, and this might have encouraged them to use rather unpleas- 
ant remedies to extinguish their milk." We should not forget, however, that medi- 
cine can be a way for physicians to exert power over bodies, and in particular, over 
women's bodies.*! Instilling fear of their bad milk in women might at times have 
been a way to dissuade them from breastfeeding, for a variety of reasons. One of 
these reasons might have been social perceptions, especially in wealthier families 
that could afford wet nurses, and where it might therefore have been considered 
unsightly for the mother to breastfeed — a physically demanding task.? Another 
reason to dissuade a woman from breastfeeding would have been to make her body 
available again for sexual intercourse. Indeed, there appears to have been a taboo 
against sexual intercourse while breastfeeding in antiquity, as it allegedly soured 
the milk, brought back the menses, and risked depriving the nursling from nour- 
ishment by redirecting it to the foetus.* Finally, as noted by Claude-Emmanuelle 


39 Totelin 202 1a. 

40 Some of the remedies to extinguish the milk include some unpleasant ingredients. See for instance: 
Aet. Tetr. 16.41 (54.15, 56.5—6 Zervos): “Against inflammations of the breasts, according to Phil- 
oumenos ... Or crush earthworms with quinces; or river crabs with egg. And this extinguishes the 
milk” (^IIpóg tac vv LAGTHV oAeyuovàc, Povuévov ... ij ys Evtepa Aerdoacs età koóovíiov Tj 
KAPKÍVOVG TOTAHÍOVG ETÀ DOÙ: tobto Kai TÒ yóXa opevvogv"). 

41 The gender and social biases of medical writings are traceable in their language and style as well; see 
Constantinou and Skouroumouni-Stavrinou 2024, in press and 2022; see also Chapter 6 in this volume. 

42 There were debates on maternal breastfeeding in antiquity, perhaps best exemplified by Favorinus’ 
defence of maternal breastfeeding, preserved in Aulus Gellius’ Attic Nights 12.1, ed. and trans. 
Rolfe 1927. One can also note a papyrus letter from the third century AD where a young mother’s 
parent writes to their son-in-law, stating “I heard that you are compelling her to breastfeed. If she 
wants, let the baby have a nurse, for I do not want my daughter to breastfeed” (P. Lond. 3.951v = 
Trismegistos 31964, Il. 2—5). On the exhausting effects of breastfeeding, see also Sor. Gyn. 2.18.5 
(CMG 4, 65.20—27). 

43 See for instance Sor. Gyn. 2.19.11 (CMG 4, 67.28—68.2); Gal. San Tu. 1.9.4 (CMG 5.42, 22.10-13); 
Orib. Med. Coll. Inc. 30.3 and 31.19 (CMG 6.2.2, 121.17—20 and 123.1820). Instructions to avoid 
sexual intercourse are also found in wet-nursing contracts on papyri from Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt; for references, see Ricciardetto and Gourevitch 2020, 54; Parca 2017, 211. 
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Centlivres Challet, avoiding breastfeeding, and placing that responsibility on 
someone else, might also have served as a mechanism, whether conscious or not, 
to protect families from emotional involvement with their infant in a world where 
infant mortality rates were high.“ 

Itis also possible that women themselves exploited the rhetoric of curdled milk 
in order not to breastfeed, and to regain control — or perceived control — over their 
bodies.? They could have done so for all the reasons outlined above (wishing to 
resume sexual intercourse; social anxiety; fear of high emotional involvement), as 
well as for cosmetic reasons, to avoid the perceived effects that breastfeeding had 
on the body. In this context, one can note that sections on the care of the breasts in 
ancient medical treatises sometimes included recipes of a cosmetic nature along- 
side ones to prevent inflammation. For instance, Paul of Aegina's Epitome of Medi- 
cine 3.35, devoted to afflictions of the breasts, opens with advice on how to deal 
with inflammations when the milk has turned cheesy in the breast after childbirth, 
then turns to remedies against spreading ulcers in the breasts (extracted from Ar- 
chigenes), and closes with recipes for “preservatives for the breasts.” While one of 
these preservative recipes is clearly marked as being for virgin girls, the other is 
not, and might have been used by women at any life stage, including women con- 
cerned about the alleged sagging of their breasts while breastfeeding (Paul Aegin. 
Epitome 3.35 (CMG 9.1, 221.4—222.22)). Similarly, in Metrodora's gynaecologi- 
cal treatise, the section on the breasts mixes recipes against pains in the breasts, 
recipes to promote or check milk production, and recipes to keep the breasts small 
and dainty.“ Finally, Chapter 15 of Pseudo-Galen’s second book of On Procurable 
Remedies also includes recipes to maintain the beauty of the breasts, recipes to dry 
out milk, recipes against inflammations, and recipes to bring out the milk. 


Conclusions 


I started this chapter with the story of the Christian martyr Perpetua's lactation ces- 
sation; I ended it with cosmetic recipes to keep the breasts dainty. It might seem 
callous to put these two things alongside each other but considerations of a cos- 
metic nature are not absent from Perpetua's story. The PPF’s narrator stressed that 
the martyr's body appeared beautiful and youthful in the arena. In her own account, 


44 Centlivres Challet 2017, 898. 

45 For refusal to breastfeed conceived as a punishable sin in religious contexts, see Chapter 3 in this 
volume. 

46 Metrodora Chapters: 40—44 (remedies against afflictions in the breasts); 44—46 (recipes to make the 
milk come); 47 (recipes to dry out the milk); 48 (recipes to keep the breasts small); 49 (recipe to 
straighten drooping breasts); 50 (recipes to keep the breasts small and pert); 51 (recipes to make the 
breasts shiny and beautiful), ed. Del Guerra 1953. 

47 Ps.-Gal. Rem. Parab. 2.15, 14.446-449K, ed. Kühn 1827: 15.1 (recipe to straighten drooping 
breasts); 15.2 (recipe so that the breasts remain dainty); 15.3 (recipe so that the breasts do not 
become large); 15.4 (recipe to dry out the milk); 15.5 (recipes against inflammation of the breasts); 
15.6 (recipes to draw out the milk); 15.7 (recipe to prevent the flow of milk); 15.8 (preservatives of 
the breasts). 
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Perpetua stated that in a vision she saw herself during the preparations for the 
arena: she “became a man,” whom assistants rubbed down with oil, as they would 
before an athletic contest — she became an athlete of God (PPF 10.7). In the arena, 
her firm body was contrasted to the dripping, leaking body of Felicity. Women in 
antiquity did at times feel anxiety about the appearance of their breasts while — and 
after — breastfeeding. In doing so, they might have internalized patriarchal views 
of the male body, supposedly firmer and stronger, as the norm from which the 
female body deviates, especially when it is put under the strains of childbirth and 
lactation. That is not, however, to diminish that anxiety, which compounded fears 
over breast inflammations and over the breastfeeder’s ability to nourish a child and 
make it thrive. 

Ancient medical sources relating to weaning and lactation cessation, whether 
sudden or gradual, when read in a sensitive manner, do much to reveal the am- 
bivalence of women, of their physicians, and of society at large, towards lactat- 
ing breasts, their power to impart nutrition, and their physical appearance. These 
sources also talk, even if very quietly, of the pain, both physical and psychological, 
that accompanies the separation of a nursing woman from her own child or charge, 
whether that separation be temporary or permanent. 
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Simple Literary Forms on Milk and 
Breastfeeding in Ancient and Early 
Byzantine Medical Treatises* 


Stavroula Constantinou and 
Aspasia Skouroumouni-Stavrinou 


Introduction 


The diction (the choice of words and stylistic techniques), separate from the con- 
tent (the choice of arguments), of ancient and early Byzantine medical debates 
constitutes a strategic means for communicating views on the science of milk — 
what we term *galaktology."' At the same time, diction flags the respective roles 
of milk producer, milk consumer, and milky product, which are crucial factors in 
understanding galaktology's mechanisms. This chapter aims to explore the literary 
profile of galaktology's diction by focussing on simple literary forms. In the exam- 
ined texts, simple literary forms are relatively short, ranging from a short phrase 
to one or two pages of printed text, and they mostly fall into three categories: say- 
ing, anecdote, and ethnography. Although there are different degrees of complexity 
and elaboration also on the level of stylistics, content, and structure (for example, 
an anecdote is more complex than a saying), these forms are designated as “sim- 
ple" to mark their status both as freestanding texts, also circulating orally, and as 
units embedded in extensive texts. In labelling them thus, we adopt André Jolles’ 
terminology and generic system, in which simple forms are abstract pre-existing 
structures that take shape as actualized forms.? The former are collective creations, 
produced by language users in their attempt to decode and systematize their world 
(“mental dispositions"), while the latter (the actualizations) are individual and ar- 


* The research for this chapter was co-funded by the European Regional Development Fund and 
the Republic of Cyprus through the Foundation of Research and Innovation (Project: EXCEL- 
LENCE/1216/0020), as well as by the University of Cyprus within the framework of an internal 
research project. Some of the ideas that inform the article's arguments were developed within the 
framework of the project “Network for Medieval Arts and Rituals” (NetMAR) which received fund- 
ing from the European Union's Horizon 2020 research and innovation programme under grant agree- 
ment nr 951875. The opinions expressed in this document reflect only the authors' views, and in no 
way reflect the European Commission's opinions. The European Commission is not responsible for 
any use that may be made of the information it contains. 

For galaktology in ancient and early Byzantine medical treatises, see Constantinou and Skourou- 
mouni-Stavrinou 2022. 

2 Jolles’ investigation (1930, Einfache Formen; Eng. trans. as Simple Forms 2017) into the universal 
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tificial creations modified by literary norms. Jolles distinguishes nine archetypical 
“verbal gestures” (“legend,” “saga,” “ 
bile,” “fairy tale,” and “joke”). 

Following Jolles, we are trying to detect the ways in which medical authors 
resort to literary forms to decode the social and epistemic purposes influencing the 
use of these forms. Yet, our debts to Jolles do not extend to an adoption of all as- 
pects of his systematic conception of the simple forms’ genealogies or typologies. 
More specifically, although we acknowledge the heuristic value of Jolles’ idea that 
simple forms derive from specific mental dispositions and are realized according 
to cultural codes and social conditions, we consider these forms both “simple” and 
“literary,” not only at the level of their actualization as textual units but also as cre- 
ative modes used to organize medical material and to present it in appealing ways. 

The three simple literary forms discussed here — saying, anecdote, and 
ethnography — recur in medical discussions concerning the biology and mechanics 
of milk production and consumption, including the bodily organs and processes 
involved, the physiology and conduct of the human and animal milk producer, 
the texture and qualities of milk, and the more general condition of the infant and 
adult milk consumer. Like the milk terms and figurative tropes which are promi- 
nent in galaktology passages, simple literary forms are not restricted within their 
limits alone, but are found also in other parts of medical treatises dealing with 
other issues, such as embryology, obstetrics, and geriatrics.’ They remain, how- 
ever, common and recurrent techniques for elaborating and sustaining sections on 
galaktology in one or more medical authors. Their more widespread use within 
our ancient and early Byzantine medical corpus (1st-7th c. AD) further testifies to 
their value as efficient techniques of medical writing and as powerful means of ex- 
plicating and promoting the examined authors’ theories and ideas more generally. 
The content, aesthetics and function of each simple literary form are here set under 
scrutiny in a double way: within the immediate textual surroundings of a simple 
form's occurrence in galaktology sections of a given medical treatise; and, where 
applicable, within the wider intertextual context of re-formulations and alternative 
treatments of themes and simple narrative structures in the galaktology sections of 
different medical texts. 

Our analysis is based on those Greek medical treatises in which galaktology 
sections figure most prominently. These are the works of Soranos (1st-early 2nd 
c. AD), Galen (AD 129-ca. 216/217), Oribasios (fl. 4th c. AD), and Aetios (fl. ca. 
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myth,” “riddle,” “saying,” “case,” “memora- 


3 See e.g. Sor. Gynaecology (Gyn.) 1.39.1-2 (CMG 4, 27.28-38), ed. Ilberg 1927: the paradigm of 
the misshapen tyrant of the Cyprians used to exemplify the impact of the state of the soul on the 
moulding of the foetus; Sor. Gyn. 1.42.2.3—4 (CMG 4, 29.22-23): a saying of general wisdom in 
Soranos’ discussion on conception as a healthful or unhealthful state for the woman (“As a matter 
of fact if a thing is useful it is not in every case healthful as well”; “où mavtwe ye pv si TL OPEALLOV 
&ottv, TODTO Kai Dytetvov”; trans. Temkin 1956, 41); Gal. Hygiene (San. Tu.) 5.4.9-15 (CMG 5.4.2, 
143.17—144.15), ed. Koch 1923: the anecdote on the long-lived Antiochos’ regimen of bodily care 
and nutrition. Several examples of the usage of a literary form in areas outside galaktology are also 
mentioned, where deemed relevant, in the following discussion. 
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530—560), with Alexander of Tralles (fl. 6th c. AD) and Paul of Aegina (fl. early 7th 
c. AD) occasionally providing parallels. These medical authors follow each other 
not only in terms of chronological sequence. Since Oribasios, Aetios, Alexander 
of Tralles, and Paul of Aegina repeat and re-elaborate earlier medical knowledge, 
including that of the authors under study (Galen and to a lesser extent Soranos, 
with Oribasios himself being a source for Aetios and so forth), these texts are also 
interlinked through the process of rewriting.* The analysis of the spread, thematic 
distribution and stylistic modulation (morphology and function) of the short liter- 
ary forms most frequently employed in the examined medical treatises’ galaktol- 
ogy sections is variously illuminating: for unravelling how the same themes take 
on different shapes and meanings through each author's use of literary forms, and 
for detecting how the usage and function of each literary form changes or remains 
the same through time. 

Shedding light on medical rewriting in terms of its literary transformations is 
essential for a fuller understanding of ancient and early Byzantine galaktology and 
its evolution. Among other things, such an approach brings to light different as- 
pects of galaktology that have remained hidden in previous studies that concentrate 
exclusively on the iteration of medical content.? Through the following analysis, 
the broader scientific, social, and cultural practices within which galaktology takes 
shape are significantly elucidated. Indeed, the attempt to reconstruct the interplay 
between the content and diction of galaktology by focusing on literary categories 
comes with an additional benefit: a contribution towards the unravelling of the evo- 
lution of ancient and Byzantine short literary forms and their rarely studied uses in 
scientific texts, such as medical treatises.* 


Anecdote 


Personal experience or knowledge of written and oral traditions on milk episte- 
mology and praxis are the main reservoirs from which our medical authors draw 
to produce the anecdotes they include in their texts. In general, these anecdotes 
are short narratives referring to a medical author’s practical experiences (for ex- 
ample, a personal encounter with a certain patient) or to the experiences of an- 
other physician, which the medical author incorporates in his text(s). Not, perhaps, 


4 For the concept of rewriting as particularly appropriate for conceptualizing the interrelation of the 
examined medical texts, see Constantinou and Skouroumouni-Stavrinou 2022. 

5 The argument that a highly developed medical milk theory existed already from the early first cen- 
tury BC, if not earlier, is variously made in studies focusing on the processes of selection (character 
and type of sources prioritized) and organization (citation and abbreviation techniques) of earlier 
medical material (primarily of the Galenic canonical material). See e.g. Rzeznicka and Kokoszko 
2020; Kokoszko et al. 2018, 985 (Sextius Niger and Dioskorides seen in relation to Galen and later 
authors); Kokoszko and Dybata 2016, 342, 346, 348 (comparative study of Celsus and Oribasios); 
Rzeznicka 2016, 58, 63—64, 71 (Galen seen in relation to Rufus of Ephesos and later authors up to 
the 7th c. AD). 

6 To our knowledge, no sustained study on the subject exists. 
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incidentally, Galen is the medical author of anecdotes par excellence.’ Galenic 
anecdotes concerning his interaction with various patients recur in the context of 
his discussions on milk as pharmaceutical or dietetic substance. These anecdotes, 
which are inserted at strategic points of his galaktology discussions, invariably 
function as vehicles carrying forceful lessons about the quality and therapeutic uses 
of human and animal milk, as well as means of commenting on the ways in which 
the doctor’s stature and the patient’s stances mutually play a crucial role in matters 
concerning illness and its treatment. 

A rich assortment of multiple anecdotes is found in Therapeutic Method (MM), 
in the context of Galen’s discussion of ulcer treatment in the rough arteries (tra- 
chea and bronchial tree) through milk consumption. Galen flags the importance of 
this method emphatically, stating the novelty of his technique, which he executed 
with unfailing success during the Antonine plague of AD 165—180, the first pan- 
demic affecting the Roman Empire (Gal. MM 5.12, 10.360.13—361.1K, ed. Kühn 
1825).* Excellent-quality Tabian animal milk, consumed as fresh as possible, was 
the means that secured Galen's cure of those severe ulcers. The cases of two young 
men with ulcers in the rough arteries serve as illustrative examples of Galen's 
method (MM 5.12, 10.361.1—367.1K). 

His acute diagnosis of the placement of the ulcer within each man's body is the 
first step towards the correct treatment and ultimate cure of the ulcer. Contrary to 
the doctors previously examining the first young man's mouth and not detecting 
the ulcer in his throat, Galen manages to reach a clearer diagnosis by providing a 
potion that is a mixture of vinegar and mustard which allows the patient to con- 
trol his coughing (MM 5.12, 10.361.10—15K). As a result, Galen is able to see the 
ulcer that is responsible for the man's suffering. A treatment via drying and moist 
medications is applied before the patient's departure to Tabia for treatment with the 
high-quality regional milk.? In the case ofthe second young man, who suffers from 
catarrh, Galen again makes the right observations leading to the correct diagnosis 
and subsequent milk therapy in Tabia (MM 5.12, 10.366.16-18K; 10.367.1—2K). 
Galen also sends to Tabia a third young man, whose coughing is provoked by the 
cooling of his respiratory organs, as well as a number of other patients having simi- 
lar symptoms (MM 5.13-14, 10.372.17-373.2K). 

The way in which adult patients’ stances and taboos may facilitate or hinder 
the doctor’s work figure flagrantly in another anecdote, recounting Galen’s treat- 
ment of a man suffering from dryness of blood in his arteries and veins (MM 7.6, 
10.471—485K). Galen's goal is to moisten the man's stomach and whole body, 
which are dried up by the false therapies of previous doctors, who have admin- 
istered astringent food, drinks, and medications. Galen's prescribed treatment 


7 For Galen as a successful storyteller, see Xenophontos 2023, in press. 

8 The Antonine plague was raging in the East by mid- to late AD 165 and could easily have reached 
Rome before the return of the army in mid AD 166, the traditional catalyst for its outbreak in Rome; 
see Gourevitch 2013. 

9 Environmental factors defining the excellent quality of Tabian milk are described in Gal. MM 5.12, 
10.363—366K; see also below under “Ethnography.” 
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includes bathing followed by bodily rubbing with oil and consumption of donkey 
milk (MM 7.6, 10.472—473K, 10.479K). Although, as also remarked by previous 
medical authorities, Galen sees human milk directly suckled from a lactating wom- 
an's teats as the ideal medicament,"? fresh donkey milk is prescribed in this case be- 
cause the patient finds the direct consumption of human milk disgusting (MM 7.6, 
10.475.1—3K). Galen criticizes the patient's approach leading to the rejection of the 
much more efficient treatment, by reducing him to the position of an ass that takes 
its share of the milk produced by a mother of its species (MM 7.6, 10.475.5—6K). 
This is a rare instance where animalistic imagery is directly applied to the milk 
consumer. In our corpus, it is mostly the human milk producer — biological mother 
or wet nurse — that is paralleled to animals or plants." 

That good knowledge of human physiology is crucial in understanding illness 
and configuring the right treatment is another emphatic message Galen aims to 
bring across by using anecdotes. A case in point is a discussion in his work Affected 
Places (Loc. Aff.) about the causes of diseases related to malfunctions of the human 
uterus or penis, where he uses an anecdote which also involves animals (goats), 
whose bodies figure prominently. This anecdote concerns the conduct and nutri- 
tional habits of an untimely delivered goat foetus which he discovers when dissect- 
ing a pregnant goat. After he has separated the premature animal from the mother's 
body and placed various bowls in front of it, each bowl containing a liquid such as 
wine, honey, oil, and milk, it is astonishingly observed 


that this premature animal walked from the start with its feet as if it had learned 
that it had feet for walking; secondly it shook off the moisture which covered 
it in the uterus; thirdly, it scratched its ribs with one foot. Then we saw that it 
sniffed at each one of the things laid out in the house. After it had smelled all 
of them, it drank the milk. At this moment we all exclaimed loudly. 

TÒ EuBpvov &keivo TPAtov piv PadiCov tols nooiv, HomEp dkrkoóg £veka 
paótosog Éygw và OKEAN’ Osótepov 8’ àmoosiónevov TIV EK tfjg uńTpAG 
dypotnta’ Kai Tpitov mì TOOTH xvnoóuevov évi tv TOSOv TH nAcupáv: eic 
OOLLALLEVOV EiSopEv TO TOV KEEVOV KATE TOV otkov £káotov: ÓG 68 TAVTOV 
ÓOuĞTO, Tod yaAaKtoc ameppdenosy, v © kai åvekekpáyauev Gnavrec. (Gal. 
Loc. Aff. 6.6, 8.443.9—16K, ed. Kühn 1824; trans. Siegel 1976, 194) 


Likewise, in two months' time, the baby goat instinctively aligns its nutritional 
habits to those of other goats of its age, turning “to the food to which adult goats 
are accustomed" (soft shoots of shrubs and leaves provided in Galen's bowls) and 


10 This is a comment also made in passing in Galen's discussion about Tabian milk treatments (MM 
5.12, 10.366.1—6K). For other instances of Galenic insistence on the freshness of milk, see Constan- 
tinou and Skouroumouni-Stavrinou 2022, 30, n. 100. For Galen's insistence on direct suckling from 
a woman's or an animal’s teat, see also the discussion under “Ethnography”, below. 

11 MM 7.6, 10.475.5—6K. For the marked satirical irony of the passage, carried through animalistic 
imagery and other rhetorical means, see below, under “Ethnography”; see also Constantinou and 
Skouroumouni-Stavrinou 2022, 29-31. 
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ruminating them in the same manner (Loc. Aff. 6.6, 8.444.4—7K, 10K; trans. Siegel 
1976, 194). Amazement over the natural faculties of animals and the workings of 
nature is again the spontaneous response (Loc. Aff. 6.6, 8.444.10—12K). Here and 
elsewhere in Galen's experimental anecdotes, his emphasis on the wondrous and 
awe-inspiring workings of nature, wisely crafting and providing for the reflexive 
predilection of the infant for milk, serves brilliantly to strengthen his fundamental 
doctrine on the unfailing and remarkable untaught nature of all bodily organs." The 
anecdote of the goat inserted into Galen's discussion of the functions and malfunc- 
tions of genital organs not only provides an easier explanation of complex diseases 
but also presents in a more approachable and acceptable way issues related to bod- 
ily organs whose activities are traditionally categorized as taboo. 

Galen's observational and deductive skills, leading to accurate diagnoses and 
inferences when curing patients, experimenting with dissection, and so on, effec- 
tively establish his authorial persona as an outstanding medical thinker and practi- 
tioner.” To put it differently, Galen's usage of anecdotes drawn from his practical 
experience aligns perfectly with his otherwise strong rhetoric of self-promotion.'^ 
That impression is further enhanced by the exceptionality of his extensive (both in 
terms of the quantity of examples and of the narrative length of each example) use 
of this literary form, which is unparalleled in his contemporary Soranos or later 
medical authors, such as Oribasios and Aetios. 

In the context of his own discussion of infant nutrition and the ways of testing 
the quality of breastmilk, Soranos in his Gynaecology, for example, does not resort 
to anecdote, but to figures of speech and particularly to simile. In order to raise 
a caveat on how the state of the infant should also be taken into consideration in 
evaluating the quality of a wet nurse's milk, he writes the following: 


For it is possible that the milk is suitable, but the child is prevented by some 
disease from being well nourished. For adults too who are sick become ill- 
nourished though they partake of the best food, the body spoiling what might 
be nourishing, just as vessels for vinegar spoil the wine that is poured into 
them, even if it is the best. 


12 Cf. e.g. Loc. Aff. 6.6, 8.442.16—18K; 6.6, 8.444.18—19K; 6.6, 8.446.4—11K. 

13 The strategies that showcase Galen's deductive skills in the narration of his case studies of patients 
have variously attracted comment. See e.g. Thumiger 2018, commenting on the "detective nar- 
rative" (p. 51) that shapes Galen's presentation of cases of cures, and differentiating them from 
Hippocratic case studies of patients in the Epidemics; Kim 2017, examining the rhetoric of Galenic 
stories of patient treatments with Calasiris' narratives in Heliodoros' Ethiopics. For studies turn- 
ing attention to the usage of Galenic stories in general, see e.g. Kazantzidis and Tsoumpra 2018, 
281—284, in the context of their examination of laughter as a response to disease from Hippocrates 
onwards. 

14 For Galen's sustained and multiply promoted "rhetoric of success," see e.g. Nutton 2020, especially. 
101—110; Petit 2018 (an extensive study on Galen's rhetorical skill and art); Lloyd 2008. 

15 Soranos' similes are the most frequent and most expounded in their configuration (the lengthiest and 
the richest in complicated word images) in comparison to those of the other medical authors under 
study. 
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Kai yàp TOV teAe(ov oi VOOODVTES ATPOMODOL kai tfjg ApioTHS TPOTIC 
LETOAGUBEVOVTES, TOD GHLATOS POEipovtos TO Opévat SvvépEvov, Kaðánep 
Kai Ta ó£npà TOV ayysiov dpaviCer [Kai] tóv &yyeóuevov oivov eic AbTA, KOV 
&piococ À. (Sor. Gyn. 2.21.2.7-10 (CMG 4, 69.15—18); trans. Temkin 1956, 95) 


Although it is a hint that the milk is suitable if the child fed on it is in good physical 
condition, it does not follow, on the other hand, that an ill-developed child is proof 
of worthless milk. Soranos, imagining the body as a defective vessel, comments on 
the sickly state of the consumer (whether infant or adult) as an important factor in 
conceiving and determining the results of milk consumption. 

Galen makes a similar point in the context of a different discussion, concerning 
the appropriate foodstuff for old age. In his Hygiene, for instance, he at one point 
considers the role of wine in the nutrition of aged people. This topic is taken on after 
Galen’s anecdote involving an eponymous man, the long-lived Telephos, grammar- 
ian of Pergamum (2nd c. AD). Telephos’ longevity is the result of consistently receiv- 
ing proper massage and his bathing habits, along with the careful consumption of 
high-quality food in suitable quantities. As Galen explicates in the previous chapter, 
these are important models for achieving good health in old age (San. Tu. 5.4 (CMG 
5.4.2, 142.19-144.12), ed. Koch 1923). Telephos’ habit of having for dinner bread 
that has been soaked in mixed wine offers Galen the opportunity to introduce his 
exposition on wine’s potency as determined through its different types and modes of 
consumption by old people (San. Tu. 5.5—5.6 (CMG 5.4.2, 144.13-147.26)). 

Another anecdote in the same text, which refers to five milk-drinking men, aims 
at further explicating Galen’s theory about the strong interrelation between food — in 
this case, the nature and potency of milk — and the bodily situation of the consumer: 


Anyway, I knew a certain old man, a farmer, who had lived on the land for 
more than a hundred years. His main nutriment was goat’s milk ... But some- 
one who imitated this man, thinking the milk was the reason for his longevity, 
was continually harmed, regardless of how it was taken. For the opening of 
the stomach was weighed down by this, and afterward the right hypocondrium 
was distended. And someone else, who similarly tried to use the milk, found 
fault with none of the other things ... But on the seventh day after he began, 
he said he was clearly aware of a heaviness of the liver ... Furthermore, I 
know another person who formed a stone in the kidneys through using milk 
for a long time, and someone else who lost all his teeth. This has also occurred 
in many others who used a milk diet over a long period. And yet others have 
used milk continually without trouble and with very great benefit, just like the 
man who lived for more than a hundred years in the country, as I said. For 
when its quality has nothing inimical in nature to its use, and the passages 
through the wide vessels of the internal organs are favorable, these peo- 
ple enjoy the benefits [of milk] and experience nothing bad. 

yépovta yoðv tiva yEMpytKov Eyv@pEV, Et] meio TOV ékatòv BIdoaVTAa 
Kat’ &ypóv, © tò TAEIOV tfjg tpoqgf|g atyewv Tv yáña ... GAAG todTOV yé 
Tig uuumoópuevog (METO yàp aitlov abt TO yóAa tfjg TOAvYpoviov Gofjg 
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YEYOVEVAL) 510 TAVTOS EBAGBN Kai KATH TAVTA TPOTOV npooogopüc. EBapdvETO 
yàp GOVT TO GTOLA tfjg yAOTPOG Kai ETÀ TAdTA TO dEClOv Onoyóvópiov 
ETELVETO. Kat TIC ETEPOG, ópotoc ETLYEIPTOUSs yprjoacOat TA yóXaktu TOV LEV 
G&AXov ovdév uéuosTo ... EBSOLN ©’ NEPA LETH THV üpyr|v Evapyac Egy tod 
finatog aio0ávgeo0o1 Bapuvonévov: ... Kai uèv 61) kai GAAov mì yóXakctog 
ypýosı zxoAvypovio Aí0ov yevvijoavra KATH Tods veppobg oida, Kat tiva 
Étepov üxoAécavta návtac tobc ó6óvtac. TODTO LEV ov Kai GAAOIc &yéveto 
TOAAOIS TOV ¿mì YGAAKTL LAKPHcs SiaitnOEVT@V. GADTMs Ò’ Étepot 514 MAVTOG 
£yprjicavto TA yóAaktt Kai LET’ MEAEIAG LEyioTNs, GAAOL 68 napomAnotoc 
TO KAT’ àypóv Biboavtt TAsiM TOV EKATOV £t&v, oc EOHV. tav YUP Ñ TE 
TOWTHS GdTOD Ti TOD ypopnévoo Oboe pHSév ozevavríov £yn, TOV TE 
onhayyvov zün£t£ic ai õtégoðor Sd Ti TOV ayyeiov edpdTHTA Oct TOV 
uiv óozA(uov èk yóAakrog GoAADOvOL OdTOL, uoyOnpobt 5’ OddEevdc 
meip@vtar. (Gal. San. Tu. 5.7.10-15 (CMG 5.4.2, 148.21—149.11); trans. 
Johnston 2018b, 47—49; emphasis added) 


On the one hand, we have those benefitting from the properties of milk in various 
ways, including longevity: the old farmer who uses goat's milk as his main nutri- 
ment and others that consume milk regularly without any trouble. On the other 
hand, we get those inflicted by various diseases, such as distention of the right 
hypochondrium, formation of stones in the liver or the kidneys, and loss of teeth. 
Galen's anecdote is not meant to deny the good properties of milk, already and 
rightly widely asserted by previous medical authors.'^ Caution should, however, be 
raised about their dependence on the condition of the consumer's organism, as well 
as on other influential factors related to the health and regimen ofthe milk producer 
(San. Tu. 5.7.17—20 (CMG 5.4.2, 149.15—25)) and the mode of milk consumption — 
for example, the combination of ass' and goat's milk is preferable (San. Tu. 5.7.21 
(CMG 5.4.2, 149.27—30)). 

In his Tetrabiblos (Tetr.), Aetios absorbs Galen's lessons concerning the am- 
biguous and conditional nature of milk. In fact, he acknowledges Galen, along 
with Rufus, as his key source (Tetr: 2.86 (CMG 8.1, 180.5), ed. Olivieri 1935). The 
phrasing and structure of his discussion of the role of the consumer's nature in de- 
termining the impact of milk consumption point to the Galenic hypotext in marked 
ways (as in the previous passage, we indicate in bold Galen's phraseology which is 
repeated in the Aetian passage): 


Those for whom milk is appropriate. Milk is the best of almost all we offer, 
being good-juiced and nutritious, and consisting of differing substances and 


16 “The good aspects of milk have also been spoken of by many previous doctors — moderate down- 
ward evacuation of the stomach, euchymia and nourishment” (“ta 5’ ék Tod yóAoktog ayaa 
érEKtTat Kai tois čunpoobev iatpoic, DIAywYyN petpia yaotpóc evdyvpia te Kai Opévis ..." San. Tu. 
5.7.16 (CMG 5.42, 149.11—14); trans. Johnston 2018b, 49). 

17 We are employing the Genettean terms “hypertext” and "hypotext" to define the intertextual re- 
lationships of the examined texts, i.e. the role of Galen and Soranos as key sources of material 
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powers ... and when its quality has nothing inimical in nature to its use, 
and the passages through the wide vessels of the internal organs are fa- 
vourable, these people enjoy the benefits of milk and experience nothing 
malicious. The good aspects of milk have also been mentioned by many 
previous doctors — moderate downward evacuation of the stomach, the 
healthy state of the humours, and nourishment. 

Tiot TÒ yda àpuóótov. EdyvLOTATOV kai TPOPLLOATATOV züv TO üptotov 
yáňa oygóóv ànávvov doa npoopepóueða, ovyksípevov ¿ë £vavtiov ODOLOV 
TE Kai ÕUVÁUEOV ... Kai ÖTAV ij TE TOLOTHS GdTOD TH TOD ypopévou qoos 
pnóv dzevavtiov £yn, TOV TE om yv ov sóneteis Mow ai 51éE0501518 THY 
TOV dyyeiov zópórqra- TOV péev oov OOEAipov ÈK YÁAAKTOG üzoJXabouctw 
oi TOLODTOL, HOXONPOD o2 OddSEVOc TEIPOVTAL. TH 02 GYAONE TOD YaXAaKTOS 
AEAEKTAL Kai TOIc £urpoo0zv iatpoic, ozayoyi] pEetpia yaotpbc evyvpia 
TE Kai Opéwie. (Aet. Tetr. 2.92.1-9 (CMG 8.1, 181.26-182.5))'* 


Aetios distils the epistemological arguments deduced in the Galenic anecdote of 
the five milk-drinking men, while excluding the anecdote from his own text. 

In the following example, Aetios adopts a different method, as he rewrites a Ga- 
lenic anecdote in the form of a summary. This time the Galenic anecdote revolves 
around infant care and the role of the wet nurse in the infant’s upbringing. It concerns 
a nameless wet nurse whom Galen considers inexperienced in her mothering role: 


At all events, on one occasion, when a baby was crying, restive and turn- 
ing itself about in a violent and disorderly fashion for a whole day, and the 
nurse was at a loss, I myself discovered what was distressing it. ... I saw that 
his bed and its coverings, as well as his clothes, were rather soiled, and the 
baby himself was dirty and unwashed. I directed her to wash and clean him 
thoroughly, change the bed, and make all the clothing cleaner. Once these 
things had happened, he immediately stopped the excessive movements 
and straightway fell into a very sweet and very prolonged sleep. In properly 
evaluating all the things that distress a young child, not only is there need of 
wisdom but also of a long-continuing experience in nursing itself. 

Ey@ yoðv note ov GANS r|uépag Tadiov KAatovtdc TE Kai Óvoptovpiévou Kai 
OPOSPHs kai ATAKTMS EAVTO LLETABAAAOVTOS EEEdPOV TO AvTODV ATOPOvHEVNS 
Tihs Tpogod: ... EHeaodpnv 0’ yò THV OTPLLVYV adTOD Kai TA TEpLBANLATE 
TE Küi OLOLSLATA PoTApHtepa Kai aVTO TO TaIdiov dn pumOv te Kai 
dAOVTOV, ExéAEvOa AOdOA te Kai AMOppD Wal Kai TV o:popvr|v DTOAAGEAL, 
Kai zücav Thy ota kaðapotépav pyácaocðar Kai TOUTMV yevopiévov, 
avTika Lév naúvcato tæv Ópétpov xiwrosov, aùtika ðè KkaÜbnvoosv 
fiótotóv TE Kai LaKpdtatov Ünvov. eig 68 TO KaA Gg &otoyáocOat TAVTM@V TOV 


(both in terms of content and stylistics) for the later medical authors. For Genette's rewriting theory 
discussed in the context of approaching Byzantine rewriting and as a useful and apt exemplar for a 
better understanding of premodern rewriting in general, see Constantinou 2020, 10—62. 

18 Unless otherwise indicated, translations are our own. 
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AVLOVTOV TO TAadiov ook dyywoítac LOVOV, AAG Kai TIS epi TO TPEMOLLEVOV 
aùtò ovvexods &unetpíag éoti ypeia. (Gal. San. Tu. 1.8.30-32 (CMG 5.4.2, 
21.20—33); trans. Johnston 2018a, 65) 


The three common remedies for an infant's distress, mentioned earlier in the same 
Galenic text — offering of the nipple, moderate movement, and a certain modula- 
tion in the nurse's voice — fail in the case of this infant boy (Gal. San. Tu. 1.7.22-24 
(CMG 5.4.2, 18.7—18)).? With the nurse at a loss, it is Galen’s acute observational 
and deductive skill, forcefully denoted via his use of first-person verbs accompa- 
nied by emphatic particles, which leads to the disclosure of the true reason for the 
infant's anguish: filthiness. Accordingly, he orders the baby's thorough washing 
and the changing of both the dirty bed coverings and the baby's soiled clothes. 
Galen's anecdote of his interaction with this nurse and infant is inserted into his 
discussion about how health is preserved in individuals with the best bodily situ- 
ation from infancy to adult life. His emphasis on neatness and the nurse's role in 
sustaining a clean environment for the infant functions as a prompt for his detailed 
consideration of the good wet nurse's general profile. Apart from being wise and 
experienced, the wet nurse should have a certain diet and physical exercise, cre- 
ate sleep routines, and avoid sexual activity to secure the best milk quality and to 
provide the most suitable care for the nursing infant.*° 

Galen's anecdote reappears in Olivieri's edition of Aetios’ Tetrabiblos.?! At the 
end of a chapter entitled “On the selection of a wet nurse,” we read the following: 


The wet nurse should be such: sophron, sober, not ill-tempered, clean, in 
good condition and not suffering from epilepsy. [I myself once, reports Ga- 
len, when a baby was in agitation and crying for a whole day, as I saw that 
its bed, coverings, and the baby itself were dirty, ordered for it to be washed 
and the bed and clothing to be changed. As soon as this was done, he stopped 
crying and being distressed, and he fell asleep.] 

1póg tovto 08 eivai ypr| tv TOV oóqpova åuéðvoov üópyntov 
xo0ó&piov sdyvuov Kai ur] éxiAnrtov. [Éyoy oov note, qnoiv 6 Tadnvoc, 
Tadtov KAGiovtos óv GANS Tic NuEpas Kai Ovuovuévov, &xeiór] £0gacóqumv 
TÚV TE OTHPOLLVIV AVTOD kai tà LATA PUTODVTA Kai ADTO TO TALdiOV PYTAPOV 
ExéAEVOT AVTO TE AodoaL kai THY otpopvrjv aco Kai TH iiti. DTAAAGEaL 
kai to0tou yevouévou Tod TE KAavBLOD Kai tfjg Opyic éxavoato Kai 
Kabdmvaoev.] (Aet. Tetr. 4.4.16-23 (CMG 8.1, 361.18—25)) 


Here Aetios’ demand for a katharios (clean) wet nurse is substantiated through 
rewriting Galen's authorial experience with the nurse who failed to keep a clean 


19 For this passage, see also the discussion under "Saying." 

20 Gal. San. Tu. 1.8.32 (CMG 5.42, 21.31—33) and 1.9.1-6 (CMG 5.4.2, 22.1—21). For medical au- 
thors’ treatment of the wet nurse, see also Chapter 2 in this volume; Constantinou and Skourou- 
mouni 2024, in press. 

21 The passage, which Olivieri retains in brackets, is omitted in some codices that transmit the text. 
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environment for her nursling. Aetios’ rewriting of the Galenic anecdote repeats the 
latter’s diction and main content, yet it is considerably shorter — Galen’s narrative 
comprises 15 printed lines in Konrand Koch’s edition, whereas Aetios’ sentence 
takes up six lines in Olivieri’s edition — and it has a different sequence and struc- 
ture. Furthermore, while in the Galenic text, the author’s anecdote introduces a 
discussion on a new topic, in Aetios’ case, it functions as a concluding remark to his 
own discussion concerning the key attributes of the optimal wet nurse.? 

Soranos’ and Oribasios’ similar discussions in the Gynaecology and Medical 
Collections Incerti (Med. Coll. Inc.) respectively,” on the other hand, do not in- 
clude any anecdotes recounting either their own experiences or those of other med- 
ical authors. In a relatively long passage (Gyn. 2.19.2.1—2 (CMG 4, 66.12-13)), 
Soranos explains the logic behind each of his key prescriptions for choosing 
the optimal wet nurse, which are enumerated at the outset of his homonymous 
subchapter: her age, number of offspring, state of health, bodily diaplasis, breast 
and nipple size and shape, character, ethnicity, hygiene practices, and a number of 
other habits. Neatness and tidiness, again as prerequisites and primary obligations 
of the Soranian wet nurse, are stressed with just a brief justification on the potential 
impact of bad smell on the infant.** Bad odour is likewise condemned by Oribasios 
on the basis of the evil smell’s potential damaging impact.” 

All in all, as is the case with Soranos’ simile vs Galen’s anecdote concerning 
the bodily situation of the milk consumer, there are variations in the treatment of 
the katharios wet nurse in the examined medical authors. While Galen resorts to 
anecdote and Aetios follows this example by rewriting the Galenic text, Soranos 
and Oribasios choose to clarify their arguments by using a descriptive method. In 
contrast to Galen’s abundant utilization of anecdotes, his contemporary Soranos 
resorts to figurative speech and to recollections of generic principles. In turn, Ori- 
basios, Aetios, and later authors are seen to employ both strategies, although their 
anecdotes are less elaborate and less frequent than those in the Galenic corpus. 


22 The same technique of condensation in rewriting a Galenic anecdote is followed by Aetios also 
in Tetr. 2.102.1-10 (CMG 8.1, 189.6-15). In the context of his discussion of the medical uses 
of cheese, Aetios provides in summary form Galen's anecdote concerning the use of cheese as a 
decoction to treat a man with arthritic problems (Gal. On the Capacities of Simple Drugs 10.9, 
12.270.11—272.8K, ed. Kühn 1826, comprising 33 lines in Kühn's 1826 edition, next to the 10 lines 
of Olivieri's Aetian text). 

23 Sections bearing the same subtitle in the two authors: Sor. Gyn. 2.19 (CMG 4, 66-68); Orib. Med. 
Coll. Inc. 31 (CMG 6.2.2, 121.10—124.26, ed. Raeder 1933). 

24 "Lest the odor of the swaddling clothes cause the child's stomach to become weak and it lie awake 
on account of itching or suffer some ulceration subsequently” (*a0ápiov à Sei eivor tijv vutOrjv, 
iva ur] oa THY TOV onapyóávov óoyrv ó otónoyog EKADNTAL TOV viov &ypunvij te did Tos 
odaénopodcs ij Tiv’ Ŭotepov EAKwotw onzopévn," Sor. Gyn. 2.19.15.1-3 (CMG 4, 68.22-24); trans. 
Temkin 1956, 93—94). The bad smell (“Svowdia”) of unclean coverlets (“ém1pAnpata”) is elsewhere 
commented on in Soranos: Gyn. 2.16.3-4 (CMG 4, 63). For the katharios nurse in Soranos and her 
affinities with Musonius' woman philosopher, see Chapter 2 in this volume. 

25 "Let her wear clean clothes and be clean in the rest of her conduct, without having an ill-smelling 
skin" ("Écto 0& xa0ópioc xarà THY ¿cOta Kai trjv omv õiatav, xarà TOV avtc ypõta u 
Ovoóónc," Orib. Med. Coll. Inc. 32.4.1-3 (CMG 6.2.2, 124.33-35)). 
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Each author’s rhetorical education and style may constitute important reasons 
for the divergences in the writing methods of Galen and Soranos. Galen, in par- 
ticular, was not just a physician and medical author but also a philosopher.” The 
two authors’ distinct conceptions of and approaches to medical theory and praxis 
are also reflected in their stylistic variation. In Galen’s epistemological approach, 
reason and empirical adequacy are keys for the acquisition of medical knowledge, 
which, in turn, is applied according to the individuality of each disease and pa- 
tient." Both principles seem to shape Galen’s tactics of argumentation. Anecdotes 
are indeed ideal for foregrounding both the value of a physician’s practical expe- 
rience and his diagnosis, which is based on the individuality of each disease and 
patient. Soranos’ close adherence to the principles of the Methodic sect — which 
rejects experimental knowledge and aetiological research and adopts a generalized 
approach to the sick — on the other hand,” excludes recourse to the incorpora- 
tion of anecdotes in medical writing.? Soranos’ markedly figurative language and 
scientific explications primarily shape his own strategy of argumentation. As for 
Oribasios and Aetios and other later authors, who are otherwise close followers 
of Galen's epistemology and stylistic choices, they do not refrain from incorporat- 
ing anecdotes, Galenic or other, into their galaktology sections. Their anecdotes 
are invariably fewer and shorter. The synoptic and practical nature of the medical 
collection genre, within which both were operating, necessitates such an approach. 
Oribasios and Aetios are more interested in collecting and saving the medical 
knowledge of their times rather than engaging in their predecessors’ experimenta- 
tions with figurative language and genre.?' 

In both Galen and his followers, anecdotes function as economical ways of 
grounding medical opinion by interpreting and extracting generalities from case 
studies, without having to make many technical medical explications. Through an- 
ecdotes, a better understanding, an enhancement of the texts’ mnemonic effect, and 
aesthetic pleasure are also achieved. Soranos' frequent use of figurative language, 
on the other hand, is appreciated through another lens: as a method compensat- 
ing, in a sense, for the exclusion of anecdotes from his own work. Whereas the 
other medical authors enliven their scientific texts through the incorporation of 
anecdotes, Soranos actuates elaborate analogies from both the human and animal 
worlds via imagery and metaphor in order to add figurative meaning and maximize 


26 See Xenophontos 2024, in press and 2023. 

27 Hankinson (2008, 157—183) brings out reliance on reason and experience and emphasis on identify- 
ing a patient's individuality as key features of Galen's epistemology. Cf. Brain 1986, 14. 

28 For Soranos as representative of the Methodic school of medicine and the key principles of Method- 
ism, see Van der Eijk 1999, 397, 400—401; Lloyd 1983, 182—200; Temkin 1956, xxv—xxx. 

29 Instead of needing to know the complex humoural balance of the individual patient, the Methodist 
doctor shaped his treatment based on commonalities. 

30 Cf. e.g. Paul Aegin. Epitome of Medicine 7.25.1 (CMG 9.2, 401.6—10), ed. Heiberg 1921, rewriting 
a Galenic anecdote in condensed form. 

3] For the brevity and practical applicability of the medical theory chosen for explication, functioning 
as defining prerequisites and characteristics of the early Byzantine medical compilations, see e.g. 
Bouras-Vallianatos 2018, 197; Van der Eijk 2010, 526. 
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the appeal of his own ideas and comments. The thematic focus of galaktological 
anecdotes, commonly revolving around the usage of milk as a dietetic or pharma- 
ceutical product, may be another parameter defining the variation in the patterns 
of their usage between Soranos and the rest of our authors. Whereas therapeutic 
galaktology occupies a large part of Galen’s, Oribasios’, and Aetios’ medical trea- 
tises, this is not the case with the Soranic text. Soranos acknowledges and com- 
ments upon the potential therapeutic impact of the nurse’s milk on the infant, by 
repeatedly linking the milk’s therapeutic powers to the regimen and diet of the wet 
nurse. Being exclusively interested in gynaecology and childrearing, Soranos does 
not discuss the use of milk in recipes and patient treatment. 

Beyond offering enlightening insights into our authors’ medical theory and 
praxis, as well as their writing and rewriting strategies, the detection and study of 
anecdotes, albeit within this limited span and focus on galaktology, is significant 
also in another sense. Anecdotes, as stocks of experiences and records of medi- 
cal knowledge, allow a glimpse into the wider sociocultural context within which 
ancient and early Byzantine medical writing and rewriting acquired shape. We are 
referring to the common taboos and approaches of ancient and early Byzantine 
patients and to the dynamics of physician-patient interactions. Driven by their bi- 
ases and taboos, patients, such as the man opting for donkey milk, might have re- 
jected effective therapies, and in so doing, they prolonged their suffering. Patients’ 
extended anguish might also have been the result of charlatans’ interventions. 
Acase in point is the old man whose body was dried up through unsuitable therapies 
before Galen came to his rescue. Furthermore, the existence of different medical 
schools (for example, Humorism and Methodism) led both physicians and patients 
to different challenges in the competitive and unstable medical “marketplace” of 
the examined times.? Our medical authors’ resort to other people's customs and 
stories — what we label here “ethnography,” which is discussed below — further 
widens our comprehension of both Greco-Roman and other cultural conceptions of 
and approaches to galaktology. 


Ethnography 


For this chapter’s purposes, ethnography involves references to stories, customs, 
geography, and/or other descriptive material related to different peoples and places 


32 The phrase “medical marketplace,” which has been popularized by Nutton 1992, succinctly de- 
scribes the open nature of the environment of medical theory and practice in Galen’s age, where 
various professional, religious, magical, and practical practitioners coexisted. This is a condition 
magnifying the value of rhetorical dexterity as an essential asset for medical thinkers, who needed 
to establish their authority amidst this unstable pluralistic environment. For this characteristically 
open and competitive nature of medical discourse, as exemplified specifically via public experimen- 
tational practices and their writing in Galen, see Salas 2020, 55-102. For critique of the ignorance 
and frivolity of naive upper-class patients as a recurrent feature in Galen’s writings, see Nutton 
2020, 98-101. See also below under “Saying.” 
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in the galaktology sections of the examined works.* Of course, it is not our aim to 
interrogate the historical accuracy and validity of the ethnographical information 
provided in our corpus, but we seek to investigate the various forms and functions 
of ethnography in galaktology sections.” The examination of ethnography in an- 
cient and Byzantine medical works is worthwhile for three essential reasons. First, 
it opens a window to the ways in which the authors under investigation engaged 
with the wider cultural milieu of their times and to how their works may have influ- 
enced contemporary conceptions of cultural differentiation. Second, ethnography, 
like anecdote and figurative language, provides a constructive lens for understand- 
ing the formation, formulation, and history of premodern galaktology. Finally, the 
following discussion reminds us that ethnography had wider uses in ancient and 
Byzantine cultures than we tend to believe; medical works constitute graphic ex- 
amples of ethnography's non-historiographical applications.” In other words, what 
we would call “medical ethnography” is an essential element of galaktology, in 
particular, and of medicine, in general. However limited and short in span, the 
study of ethnography within the framework of galaktology attests to the multifari- 
ous and meaningful ways in which ethnography thrived as an auxiliary genre in 
ancient and Byzantine medical writing and rewriting. 

Ethnographic material recurs in galaktology sections, particularly in discussions 
about breastfeeding, wet nurses, childrearing, and infant care practices. By juxta- 
posing Greek bathing practices with their German counterparts, for example, Ga- 
len aims at highlighting the superiority of Greek infant childcare while at the same 
time denigrating that of the barbarian Other. As Galen writes, 


Among the Germans, the little children are not nurtured well. But I am not 
now writing these things for Germans or other wild and barbaric people, any 
more than I am for bears, lions or wild boars, or any other wild animals, but 
for Greeks and for those born barbarians in race who emulate the practices of 
the Greeks. For who, of those dwelling among us, would tolerate an infant, 


33 For the complexities involved in defining the oeuvre and key features of historiography, geography, 
ethnography, and other related disciplines in antiquity, see e.g. Nicolai 2015, 1090—1092 (see also 
pp. 1116-1124 for his focus on the evolution of geography as an independent discipline from the 
Hellenistic period onwards). 

34 Historical objectivity is not foregrounded as a primary criterion in medical ethnographic excursions 
where no autopsy is claimed by the authors under investigation. What is more, either any indication 
of the authors’ sources is completely absent or, most frequently, the authors present their ethno- 
graphic material as a popular and non-specified wider opinion; see e.g. Sor. Gyn. 2.44.1.3-4 (CMG 
4, 85.9—10: “as some people say"; “KaOac dé tivec Aéyovor”’); Gal. San. Tu. 1.10.18 (CMG 5.42, 
24.28: “as they precisely say"; "ka0ónep paot”); Orib. Med. Coll. 10.7.10.1—2 (CMG 6.1.2, 50.15, 
ed. Raeder 1929: “as I have heard”; óc muvOdvopav’). 

35 Historiographical studies focussing primarily on Herodotus have dominated the study of ethnogra- 
phy in antiquity and beyond. Although the ways in which medical writing influenced or absorbed 
the influence of ethnographical and/or historical material have been discussed by scholars (e.g. 
Scalnon 2015, 70, 73; Kaldellis 2013, 190), there is no extensive study of medical authors' use of 
ethnography. 
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still warm from the birth, being immediately carried to the flowing waters of 
a river, and there, as they say the Germans do, in an attempt to test its nature 
and at the same time strengthen its body, being dipped into cold water, like 
red-hot iron? ... Who then, in his right mind, who was not a total savage and 
a Scythian, would choose to subject his own infant to such a test in which 
failure means death and nothing of significance will be gained from surviv- 
ing the test? Perhaps it might be a great good for an ass or some of the other 
irrational animals to have a thick and hard skin so as to be able to bear the 
cold without distress, but for man, a rational animal, what would be great 
about such a thing? 

mapa uév ye toig l'epuavoig o0 kað TPEMETAL và nodia. GAA’ ueis 
ye vOv obte l'epuavoig ovte Aois tioiv àypiois T] PapPdpots avOpamoic 
taa. YPAMOLLEV, OD AOV T] GPKTOIC T] AEOVOW T] KAMPOIc Ñ ttot tv GAA@V 
Onpiov, 62." “EAAnot kai óoot TH yévet Lev čovoav páppapot Cnrodot dé tà 
TOV EAM vov éxitndevpata. tis yàp àv ozopsítvete TOV Tap’ r|uiv àvOpónov 
£000G Gua TO yevvnOf|vat tò Bpé@oc Et1 Ogpuóv ET TA TOV notapiv pépetv 
pevpata, Kkavtad0a, kaðánep Paci tooc l'epiiavotc, dua te zeipav adtod 
1 ot£io0at THs PVGEWS GLA TE KPATOVEL và oc uaa, Bürtovrag eig TO WOYPOV 
bSap Worep tov Sianvpov o(ónpov; ... tic oov äv ÉAotto vodv Éyov Kai u 
navtánactv ğypios OV kai Xxo0ng eig TV TOLADTHV AEipav HyayEtv adTOD 
tò naidsiov, &v À Odvatdc éotw 1] &morvyía, Kai taðta unõèv uéya TL u£AA cv 
Ek tfj ne(pag kepóaveiv; óvo LEV yàp cac Ñ ttvt TOV GADyoV Goov dya0óv 
av sin uéyiotov, oot TUKVOV kai okXnpóv ExEtv ðépua, Os GADTM@<S pépetw 
TO Kpoog: AVOPaTa dé, AoyıkÕ CHa, Ti Gv ein uéya TO Totodtov; (Gal. San. 
Tu. 1.10.17-21 (CMG 5.4.2, 24.21—25.5); trans. with modifications Johnston 
2018a, 75) 


In a highly derisive and ironic tone, Galen assimilates the Germans to bears, lions, 
wild boars, or any kind of wild animals. As treated by the Germans, the newborn 
is likened to an ass or any similar irrational thick-skinned creature, while its very 
body is equated with a piece of red-hot iron. Through strong images, metaphors, 
similes, the repetitive use of words conveying the sense of an irrational wildness, 
and the accumulation of rhetorical apostrophes, Galen graphically condemns the 
alleged German practice of the newborn's cold bath as a cruel and absurd custom of 
likewise brutal, illogical, and savage people. His third apostrophe especially, meta- 
phorically aligning the infant as treated by the barbarians to a donkey or any other 
irrational animal, carries a high degree of rhetorical energy. Galen's overall line 
of thought on the supremacy of Greek childrearing customs over the barbarians’ 
perverse and ferocious practices is carried through with force and cynical sarcasm. 
Quoting Hippocrates' approach to transpiration in relation to the thinness or thick- 
ness of the body, Galen provides a medical explanation for his condemnation of the 
German practice: taking into consideration the softness of the newborn's body is 
essential during the first stages of infancy to secure the infant's best growth through 
breastfeeding and bathing with warm and sweet waters (San. Tu. 1.10.23-25 (CMG 
5.42, 25.11-18)). 
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Soranos’ and Oribasios’ discussions of infant bathing, too, contain allusions to 
the bathing practices of Germans and other Northern peoples. Yet the character of 
these authors’ ethnographic digressions is quite divergent, both in formulation and 
in rhetorical function. Referring to the practice of the first cold bath, Soranos attrib- 
utes the custom not only to many barbarians, particularly Germans and Scythians, 
but also to some Greeks (Gyn. 2.12.1.1—2 (CMG 4, 59.10-11)). Soranos lists cold 
bathing with a number of other infant cleansing practices, such as washing with 
different types of wine and infant urine, which he considers unfitting (Gyn. 2.12.2.1 
(CMG 4, 59.16)). Contrary to Galen's emphatic dwelling on the ethnic origins of 
the practice of cold bathing, Soranos' accent falls only on the medical explanation 
of its inappropriateness. As he explains, cold bathing should be avoided because it 
causes death, and for its harmful effects even on the infants who survive its deadly 
force. 

The stress on the ethnic origins of infant bathing practices (Greek vs barbar- 
ian), although quite differently from that of Galen, returns in Oribasios’ Medical 
Collections (Med. Coll.) where he comments on other peoples' practice of resort- 
ing to cold bathing during infancy in general (“tà yodv vri xoig uèv BapBapotc 
£0og éotiv, wo xovOGvopat Kai kaOiéÉvat ovvgeyOG sic TO voypóv," Med. Coll. 
10.7.10.1—2 (CMG 6.1.2, 50. 15—16)). The barbarian custom is juxtaposed with the 
reverse Greek tendency towards continuous warm bathing of the child: 


We, in contrast, continuously use warm bathing, being convinced by the 
nurses, who happily consider sufficient the children's sleep in their carriages 
after the exhaustion of bathing, arguing that boiling the children somewhat 
to softness via the frequent warm bathing ensures that they are not annoyed 
exceedingly during the night by turning sleepless. 

Hplsic é ye kaðeyðuev tals ouvgyéot 0gppuoAovoíatc, ME\WdLEVOL toic 
TitOaic, aitives GopeviCovoal TH età TIV Ev tois Aoutpoic dxo00notv [TH] 
KEP TOV zoaióíov dmoypóvtog TE ExEetv vopiZovow Eavtaic, si Lu] TOAAG 
OtoyAnOfj T TOV TE VOKTMP ó00vzva gápievat yiveoða TH uù vakepoOÉ£vra 
uKpoð deiv nò cto) nAńðovs tfjg OgppoAovoíac. (Orib. Med. Coll. 
10.7.10.2—7 (CMG 6.1.2, 50.16—21))** 


Thus, contrary to Galen's heated censure of barbarian childcare methods, the jux- 
taposition of Greek and foreign bathing habits is used by Oribasios to criticize the 
misjudgement and incompetence involved in Greek practices. 

Moving from infant bathing to other childcare practices and to the need for a 
devoted wet nurse, Soranos uses ethnography to highlight and promote the suit- 
ability of Greek wet nurses. According to Soranos, the wet nurse should be Greek, 
for two important reasons. First, only Greek wet nurses can teach infants to speak 


36 That the baby's peaceful and uninterrupted sleep constitutes an important manifestation of the wet 
nurse's good mothering is also suggested in philosophical works, such as “Myia’s” Letter to Phyllis; 
see Chapter 2 in this volume. 
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the Greek language correctly (Gyn. 2.19.2, 2.19.15 (CMG 4, 66.12—16, 68.22—25)). 
Second, Greek women are the most experienced and devoted wet nurses. Roman 
women, by contrast, neither have the Greek wet nurses’ great caring experience, 
nor are they sufficiently devoted to their mothering role as to pay good attention to 
all stages of the infant’s development and to provide the necessary assistance (Gyn. 
2.44.1-2.3 (CMG 4, 85.7-15)). Compared to Galen’s binary dichotomy between 
the Greek self and the barbarian Other discussed above," Soranos’ comparisons 
between Greek and Roman women do not aim to prove the superiority of the first 
by demeaning the latter. His intention is rather to present himself as a devoted 
follower of Methodism, which was critical of the Romans' temper, than to argue 
for non-Greek women's inferiority as constructed through denigrating epithets and 
equation with animality.** 

Concerning milk’s dietetic and medical uses, which are mostly discussed by 
Galen, the use of ethnography acquires quite a different character. His reference 
to the milk-drinking Scythians, in his Therapeutic Method to Glaucon (MMG), for 
example, contains nothing of the pejorative rhetoric of the previously discussed 
passage about the bathing customs of the “savage animal-like peoples” of the 
North. In this case, ethnography is strongly associated with geography and climate. 
The Scythians’ suitable milk diet, in combination with their region’s cold climate, 
provides them with maximum immunity to elephantiasis (MMG 2.12, 11.142.7K, 
ed. Kühn 1826). The inhabitants of Alexandria, by contrast, a place with extremely 
high temperatures providing a diet rich in foods that generate thick melancholic 
humours (for example, gruel, lentil soup, salted fish), are quite susceptible to the 
disease (MMG 2.12, 11.142.3—9K). A similar reference to geography and climate 
conditions appears also in Galen’s Therapeutic Method, where he discusses the 
therapeutic powers of the milk that is produced in Tabia due to the region’s excel- 
lent geomorphology and climate conditions (Gal. MM 5.12, 10.363-366K).?? The 
elevated position of this Roman province, along with the ambient dry air and the 
rich fertile pasture which is available to milk-producing animals (1.e. cows, asses, 
and goats), is described in minute detail, as they are considered the key reasons for 
Tabian milk’s high quality. This is the very milk that Galen chooses for the treat- 
ment of the ulcer cases discussed above. 


37 Galen’s extremely pejorative tone for Northern peoples seems to be unique in medical writing. 
Searches in the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG) for “German” ("l'epuavóg") and “Scythian” 
("Xx00nc") in all their forms and derivatives in the whole extant corpuses of Soranos, Oribasios, 
and Aetios give much fewer results, which have a mild or neutral tone (Galen: 14 occurrences of 
"Dl'eppavóc" and ten occurrences of *Xx00ng"; Soranos: one reference for each; Oribasios: one 
occurrence for “Tepuavóç” and two occurrences for *Xk00nc"; Aetios: total absence of either 
ethnic term). 

38 Disdain towards the temper of Roman people has been detected as a general characteristic of the 
Methodic sect to which Soranos belonged; see Temkin 1956, xxix. 

39 For ancient conceptions (with potentially Hippocratic origins as well, if Hippocrates is indeed the 
author of the treatise On Airs, Waters, and Places) of climate's central role in the formation of a 
region's character and culture, see e.g. Romm 2010, 215—235. 
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All in all, the medical author most frequently using ethnography and provid- 
ing the most elaborate and embellished presentations is Galen, who, as we have 
seen, also mostly favours the anecdote. Interestingly, for reasons that cannot be 
explained here, none of Galen’s, Soranos’, or Oribasios’ ethnographic allusions 
figure in the works of Aetios. The first three authors resort to ethnographic digres- 
sions to support their galaktological epistemologies and to present various aspects 
under debate as either primarily socially and ethically fashioned or geographically 
and environmentally preconditioned phenomena. Despite their different uses of 
ethnographic material, our authors invariably appear to foreground a totally supe- 
rior Greek nursing ethos in all respects, next to a milk quality and effectiveness in 
diet and therapy determined in relation to varying geographical and environmental 
factors. As is the case with the anecdote, our authors’ shorter and longer ethno- 
graphic excursions, taking the form of brief references and detailed descriptions 
which are sometimes embellished with rhetorical devices, enrich the galaktology 
sections of their works, rendering them interesting and entertaining even for mod- 
ern readers. At the same time, Galen’s, Soranos’, and Oribasios’ ethnographies 
possibly provided audiences sharing a Greek culture with a feeling of satisfaction 
in their superiority as far as their nursing and childrearing practices and customs 
were concerned. 


Saying 


In antiquity and Byzantium, sayings were an educational, philosophical, theologi- 
cal, and literary pursuit, as attested by textbooks, school exercises,“ sayings col- 
lections, and a considerable number of texts belonging to different genres.*! Our 
authors’ relatively frequent use of sayings shows that this small form was also an 
essential element of scientific — in this case medical — discourse. As expected, say- 
ings are the shortest literary forms detected in the galaktology sections of our cor- 
pus. The shortest sayings consist of a couple of words, while the longest ones have 
a couple of sentences. Sayings are used in the form of extremely short units which 
the authors insert to their theoretical and explanatory sections, or they become parts 
of anecdotes and ethnographic digressions. The examined sayings might be at- 
tributed to a medical authority (for example, Hippocrates) or they might appear as 
words of general wisdom.” Through the use of sayings, as the following discussion 


40 For the centrality of sayings in ancient and Byzantine education, see e.g. Morgan 1998. 

41 See e.g. Branch-Trevathan 2020, 49-105; Larsen 2016; Lelli 2011; Lardinois 2000; Russo 1997; 
Gotoff 1981. 

42 By focussing on short apophthegmatic quotes of previous medical material, our examination dif- 
fers from previous studies on medical doxography that analyze all types of recording (verbatim or 
freely rephrased) of previous medical opinions. For studies focussing on medical doxography, see 
e.g. Manetti 2012 (Galen and Hippocrates); Van der Eijk 1999 (doxography in Methodism). Salas* 
(2020) analysis of Galen's anatomical works brings out nicely the way in which Galen's interpreta- 
tions of previous authorities function as a competitive gesture for establishing his authority over his 
rivals (especially. 51—53, and 56-102), what Salas terms Galen's “doxographical polemic” (p. 12). 
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will show, medical authors attempt to establish the validity and timelessness of 
their theories and approaches, to prove the shortcomings of authors, doctors, and 
methods they disagree with, and to provide their texts with rhetorical power and 
aesthetic pleasure. 

For reasons of space, we will examine a few instances of Galenic usage and 
(potential) Soranic allusion to Hippocratic maxims by mostly focusing on a sin- 
gle dictum: “opposites are cures for opposites” (“tà évavtia t&v évavtiov £otiv 
ińata,” Hippoc. et Hippoc. Corpus On Winds 1.25—26 (CMG 1.1, 92.7-8), ed. 
Heiberg 1927), which encapsulates a key principle of Hippocratic epistemology.? 
A search in the whole corpus of TLG for enantios (“opposite”) and iama (“cure” 
in their various forms and in proximity (within the span of five words) substantiates 
the widespread endorsement of the saying as a valid and uncontested Hippocratic 
principle for diagnosing and curing disease via venesection and for comprehending 
medical art, treatments, and the workings of human and animal biology.” Statistics, 
returning only three instances of the saying before Galen and extracting 39 out of 
the 130 results from the Galenic corpus alone, suggest that Galen was the first and 
most significant author promoting this particular Hippocratic dictum. The present 
sample study, even though necessarily narrow in focus, provides an enlightening 
glimpse into some of our medical authors’ recognition and varying exploitation of 
popular sayings. 

In this chapter’s first section, on the medical anecdote, we discussed a Galenic 
narrative regarding the behaviour of a prematurely delivered goat, which ends with 
the following words: “At this moment we all exclaimed loudly, since we recog- 
nized now what Hippocrates had described: ‘The nature of the animals does not 
result from learning" (“èv à kai àvekekpéyapev ğnavtec, £vapy&c Op@vtec SmEp 
TInnoxpatys čon: qóoisg oov adidaxtoi.” (Gal. Loc. Aff. 6.6, 8.443.15-17K; 
trans. Siegel 1976, 194)). 

The sight of the baby goat opting for the bowl containing milk drives all by- 
standers to exclaim at once a Hippocratic dictum.** By incorporating the Hippo- 
cratic saying in this anecdote, Galen validates his experiment and pronounces in 
a marked, economical, and authoritative manner his own theory that nature pro- 
vides all creatures with the ability to perform their proper functions. What is more, 
Galen’s observations and interpretations are purported to be a meaningful mani- 


43 For the doctrine of the treatment of diseases with their opposites as a key Hippocratic principle, see 
Lloyd 1966, 20—23; cf. Brain 1986, 7. 

44 See e.g. Orib. Med. Coll. 9.21.3 (CMG 6.1.2, 20.26-29), on the humoral balance of bodily juices; 
Alex. Tralles, Therapeutics 10, 2.461.12—15, ed. Puschmann 1879, on the regulation of diet. 

45 Hippoc. et Hippoc. Corpus, On Nutriment (Alim.) 39 (CMG 1.1, 82.28), ed. Heiberg 1927: “votes 
návt©v adidaKtou.” The referent of the word panton as animal beings (“C@a,” the word used by 
Galen) is indicated by the content of the preceding line: "inanimates get life, animates get life, the 
parts of animates get life" (“Zoodtot xà ur] CHa, Coodtat Ta CHa, Cmodtai TH uépea TOV toov,” 
Alim. 38 (CMG 1.1, 82.27); trans. Jones 1868, 358). On Nutriment (dated between the 5th c. BC and 
the Ist c. AD) is a short treatise discussing nutrition, the process of digestion, and the assimilation 
of food into the body. The book is composed of brief aphorisms, marked for their obscurity already 
in antiquity (Craig 2004). 
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festation of an otherwise obscure Hippocratic maxim.** In its new context, the 
pertinence of the Hippocratic principle is even further expanded to account for 
the interpretation of the structure and performance of each individual bodily or- 
gan. The sophistication and authority of source, text at hand, and medical author 
are mutually magnified. The Hippocratic proverbial phrase is most effective in its 
shortness, which renders it memorable and recitable by a group of people that 
operates as a choir. At the same time, the rhetorical devices seen in the rest of the 
anecdote (for example, repetitions, figures of speech, and imagery) effectively con- 
nect the maxim with the Galenic experiment. 

As for Hippocrates’ more popular dictum and aforementioned focus of our anal- 
ysis (“opposites are cures for opposites”), Galen foregrounds in his Bloodletting 
against Erasistratus (Ven. Sect. Er.) the mechanics of milk production as the most 
illustrative example of nature’s endorsement of the Hippocratic axiom in the way 
female physiology is designed and regulated by nature." In this treatise, Galen aims 
at refuting Erasistratus’ and his followers’ rejection of bloodletting as the proper 
therapeutic treatment for evacuation of an excess of blood. Thus, Galen grounds a 
large part of his argumentation on demonstrating how the Hippocratic principle of 
cure via opposites constitutes a fundamental functioning of nature and a common 
doctrine of the physicians who rely on experience (including Hippocrates himself). 
To these ends, Galen uses examples from female, male, and animal bodily pro- 
cesses or behaviour.* Milk production, for example, is described in detail as one 
of nature's operations for eliminating the superfluity of blood in woman's body 
(Ven. Sect. Er. 5, 11.164.10—12K).? The Hippocratic saying itself is quoted thrice 
at different junctures of Galen's adjacent text: “Who does not know that opposites 
are the cure for opposites? This is not the doctrine of Hippocrates alone; it is the 
common belief of all men” (“tic ook oiózv Sti vüvavría TOV £vavviov iápaca; 


46 For On Nutriment's obscurity, which has also raised doubts about its Hippocratic authorship, see 
Craig 2004, 19. 

47 This work is the first of three Galenic treatises dealing with the subject of venesection, presented 
together in translation in a monograph by Brain 1986: Bloodletting against the Erasistrateans at 
Rome (Ven. Sect. Er. Rom.); Bloodletting ([Ven. Sect.]). In the second of these works (Ven. Sect. 
Er. Rom. 1, 11.191—194K, ed. Kühn 1826), Galen explains how the strong resistance of doctors, 
followers of Erasistratus of Ceos (a physician practising in Alexandria in the 3rd c. BC), against the 
use of phlebotomy, led to this address, to refute their false argumentation. For Galen's critique of 
Erasistrateans, see Salas 2020, especially. 165—195, 227—264. 

48 From the functions of male physiology, Galen refers, with less detail, to the elimination of excess 
black bile through haemorrhoids (Ven. Sect. Er. 5, 11.166.3-10K); regarding animal physiology and 
conduct, references are made to cranes and eagles (in the passages quoted below), to dogs, Egyptian 
birds, and other animals (at Ven. Sect. Er. 5, 11.167-168K). 

49 Galen's emphasis on the close link between milk and blood through another Hippocratic saying is 
worth mentioning, albeit in passing: "Hippocrates says that breastmilk and menstruation are sib- 
lings” (“tà yaAaKTa TOV &nuuviov GdEAQA qnoiv Inzokpátnc," Gal. On the Function of the Parts 
of the Body 14.8, 4.177.19-178.1K, ed. Kühn 1822). The saying, utilizing an animating metaphor, 
projects the image of menstrual blood and milk as "siblings." For the ancient and Byzantine medical 
conception of milk as double-processed blood, i.e. blood that turns into milk after parturition, see 
e.g. Pedrucci 2013, 260—291; Orland 2012; Yalom 1997, 206—207. 
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ur] yàp Innokpátovs f| yvóun uóvov, korv n&vvov àvOpómnov &oív." (Gal. Ven. 
Sect. Er. 6, 11.167.6—8K, ed. Kühn 1826; trans. Brain 1986, 27; emphasis added)). 


Who would be so stupid as not to call for the evacuation of blood? But it is 
clear that Erasistratus, because of his enmity towards Hippocrates, does not 
share the opinions that are common to all the rest of humanity; he turns out 
to be even more unintelligent than the cranes. Even these birds can be seen 
from afar, like eagles flying to the ends ofthe earth, escaping heat and cold in 
turn, and curing opposites with their opposites in everything. 

Tic OVTMS &vóntog 1G uÌ Kévootv aïuatog sinsiv; GAA’ 'Epaototpatog 010 
Tic npòc InmoKpatn Miroveuciac OvdE tàs Kotvüc ATEVTOV àvOpimnov éEvvotac 
oaivetat diacaCov, GAA’ ETL Kai TOV yepávov EVONTOTEPOS sbpíoketat. 
LaKp® votyapoóov Kai TAVTAG, WS AETOÙG LEYPL TEPATOV yG METOLLEVOUG &otiv 
iógiv, DIOMEvYyOvoUs EV pépet KPVOG TE xai OGATOG, inpévac TE SU za vrüc 
TOI Evavtioic TU évavtia. (Gal. Ven. Sect. Er. 6, 11.168.8—15K; trans. Brain 
1986, 28; emphasis added) 


Merely to know that opposites are the treatment for opposites, and that 
evacuation is the opposite of plethos, does not impress me; even animals 
without reason have a share in such learning as that. But if you would under- 
take to open your ears, or, I should rather say, your mind, to receive the true 
doctrine, I might be prepared to overlook your hostility towards Hippocrates 
and tell you something worthy of that man’s art. 

TÒ 6’ OTL ypr] TU EvavTia Tois EvavTiols i&oOo1 kai oc TH MANOEL N KEVOOIG 
EVAVTIOV, toco0to OE Oavu Cet HoTE kai toic QA ÓYyotc “do LETEIvat ori 
Tic &vvoíac. si 68 Boost juxpóv avoiéac xà ©ta, LAAAOV 68 THY voyr|v, Ano 
Aóyov kaxaóéSao0a1 tfj tpóc Inzokpátr SvopEvetac &xv.aOópevoc, Eizo’ 
av oot tt Tis Exsivov t£yvnc Gélov. (Gal. Ven. Sect. Er. 6, 11.169.7—13K; 
trans. Brain 1986, 28; emphasis added) 


In between and through these quotations and via his resort to galaktology primarily — 
but also to other examples from human and animal physiology — Galen grounds the 
principle of balance via opposites as an operational law both of nature and of ef- 
fective medical treatment. Once again, as in the goat anecdote above, Galen's rhe- 
torical skills are clearly manifested. There is a strategic repetition of words, even 
of those included in the Hippocratic saying itself (for example, “évavtioc”). Galen 
also repeats certain rhetorical tropes, such as apostrophes and rhetorical questions 
(for example, “tic oo oidev ...;" “ei 68 BobAEL LIKpOv dvoigac và ©ta”), function- 
ing as irony markers. In his formulation of argumentation and paradigms, Galen 
employs the conceptual schema of antithesis (for example, “ta z24]0&t f| kévootg 
évavtiov’”). He also uses ironic and animating similes that assimilate his medical 
opponent, Erasistratus, with animals or disabled people, like the blind who choose 
the long and difficult route without being able to see the direct and short one (Ven. 
Sect. Er. 4, 11.157.5—11K) and the deaf who do not hear the shouts of the town crier 
(Ven. Sect. Er. 5, 11.165.7—11K). As is the case with the goat anecdote, here too, 
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the employment of Hippocrates’ saying along with rhetorical tropes maximizes the 
impact and the overall force of Galen’s argumentation and criticism of Erasistratus, 
which is established as legitimate and necessary. 

Galen refers to the Hippocratic saying also in Hygiene, in the context of his 
discussion of infant physiology. Since the bodily situation of infants is moister than 
in later life stages, claims Galen, there is a need to maintain an accord with this 
very nature of infancy by adopting moist diets and giving baths in potable waters 
(San. Tu. 1.7.16 (CMG 5.4.2, 17.18-20)). However, there are physicians who, in 
their attempt to promote the opposite — a dry diet and regimen — employ the same 
Hippocratic maxim. In the following passage, Galen argues for these doctors’ er- 
roneous understanding of Hippocrates: 


For there are those who think natures that are too moist always need to be 
dried, just as natures that are too cold always need to be heated, natures 
that are too dry to be moistened, and those that are too hot to be cooled, for 
each of the imbalances is increased by like things but corrected and reduced 
through the opposites — in short, *opposites are the cures of opposites." But 
they must not only know and remember Hippocrates’ statement, that *oppo- 
sites are the cures of opposites,” but also that in which he says, “moist regi- 
mens are beneficial to all who are febrile, particularly children, and others 
who are accustomed to being so treated." Here he has obviously placed three 
things in juxtaposition — disease, stage of life and custom. From the disease, 
he takes the indication of opposites while from the stage of life and custom, 
he takes the indication of similars. 

Eloi yàp ol vopiCovow dei 620001 ënpaiveoðo Tac Dypotépac qoosic, Gonep 
ye Kai Osppatveo0ot èv tàs woypotépac, DypaivecBa1 08 Tuc Enpotépac, 
woyeobat dé Tac Ogpuotépag: DIO LEV yàp TOV ópoíov EKMOTHV TOV ALLETPLOV 
avéavec8a, koAáGeo001 ðè koi xaBatpeio0ont zpóc TOV Evavtiov, Evi 68 AOyO 
“tà évaviía TOV évavtiov” onápyew “idpata.” £ypfjv ðè abtobc ur] TOTO 
uóvov Torokpótoug àveyvokévat TE Koi uvnuoveúsiv [s tà évaviía THV 
évavtiov gotiv iduata], GAAG KéKeiva, dV Ov quoi: “ai bypai ótotrai züct 
TOLOL MVPETTAIVOVOL čvupépovor, LAALOTA dé nraðioo Kai toto GAAOLOL toiotv 
obcog siPlopLévotot datà.” paiveta yàp vraha TAPAAANAG Osis EMEctic 
TO Tpia, vóonuá te Kai rav Kai £8oc, dO LEV TOD voonmatoc Evdetétwv 
AauBávov TOV EVAVTIOV, CO 08 Tic NAUKiac TE Kai TOD £0oug TOV ópotov. (Gal. 
San. Tu. 1.7.10-12 (CMG 5.4.2, 16.33-17.9); trans. Johnston 2018a, 49-51) 


According to Galen’s argumentation, a moist regimen in infancy is the natural 
body state which must be preserved via similars, and not a disease which should 
be adverted via the application of opposites. Nature’s wise forethought is again 
foregrounded as one of Galen’s compelling arguments. In order to retain a moist 
regimen, nature provides for the foetus’ and infant’s analogous nutrition: blood 
while in utero, milk (along with the suckling mechanism, in order to distil it from 
the breast) after parturition (San. Tu. 1.7.17-21 (CMG 5.4.2, 17.24-18.6)). For 
the complaints of infants, moderate movement and a mild emulation of the carer’s 
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voice are likewise customary and fitting remedies (the word used is again iamata, 
San. Tu. 1.7.23 (CMG 5.4.2, 18.12)). The application of the third word of Hippo- 
crates’ saying, iama, to name the effect of similars, and the playful accumulated 
juxtapositions of the epithets homoios—enantios (in the quoted passage and else- 
where) are quite apt strategies for expounding in a lively way the differentiation of 
the function of similars and opposites in the context of Galen’s new argumentative 
logic.?? 

Whereas in the previous cases, unanimity and singlemindedness concerning the 
meaning of the Hippocratic saying are variously stressed, content and meaning in 
this instance bring about a completely different rhetoric. Galen is minded to condi- 
tionalize the appropriate usage of the saying by those alluding to Hippocrates' au- 
thority to promote wrong medical approaches.?' Otherwise, the saying runs the risk 
of misinterpretation and of losing its practical validity. Thus, another significant 
dimension of the use of sayings is graphically displayed here: splintering whole 
doctrines into a fleeting phrase, however sharp and memorable, can be misleading. 
The polysemy and various factors conditioning a saying's interpretation require 
meticulous attention to avoid its potential of misapprehension and misuse. Via his 
elaborated explanatory commentary on the Hippocratic saying, Galen succeeds 
both in grounding his doctrine regarding infant diet and regime on Hippocrates’ 
wisdom and in staging his own intelligence as the ultimate interpreter of his most 
important precursor.” 

Even though TLG returns no results of a verbatim citation of the Hippocratic 
saying in Gynaecology, Soranos sometimes develops an argumentation with mark- 
edly proverbial-sounding phrases which play around the same notion of antithesis 


50 Cf. e.g. Gal. San. Tu. 1.7.12 (CMG 5.4.2, 17.7—9): “From the disease, he takes the indication of 
opposites while from the stage of life and custom, he takes the indication of similars” ("ànó èv 
TOD voorjuacxoc évógi&v AGUBAVOV TOV Evavtiov, ánò dé Tic NAtkiac te Kai TOD £0ovc TOV ópotov;" 
trans. Johnston 2018a, 49); San. Tu. 1.7.13-14 (CMG 5.42, 17.10—15): “whereas in children (for 
in them it is not in fact a disease but a stage of life and accords with nature), what is most similar is 
most helpful. It is also the same with customs, as these produce certain acquired natures in bodies 
for which the exhibition of opposites is very harmful" (xoig 62 mardiotg (ob yàp vóonpa TovTOIGC ye, 
GAA KATH qoot T] NALKIAV) TO OLOLOTATOV MPEALLOTATOV. o0to è xai toic eot, ec àv kai ADTOIC 
EMUKTITOUG ttvüg £v toig G@LAOGL Qoozis £pyaGoniévoic, T] TOV Evavtiav npoogopà BAapeporán" 
(trans. Johnston 2018a, 49)). 

51 Concern for the proper comprehension of this particular Hippocratic maxim recurs elsewhere in Ga- 
len’s work; cf. e.g. within the same work San. Tu. 5.52—57 (CMG 5.4.2, 159.21—160.8), 5.12.23-26 
(CMG 5.4.2, 166.30—167.12); MM 11.11, 10.761K. 

52 Note how in Gal. Ven. Sect. Er. 6, 11.169.7—13K, quoted above, diligent study of the doctrine from 
which the principle is extracted is again a point that Galen stresses to start explicating the particulars 
of the practical application of Hippocrates’ method of bloodletting. Cf. also Galen's complaint about 
the common neglect on the part of many medical thinkers of a comprehensive study of the previous 
material, under “Anecdote.” For the exceptional way Galen uses Hippocrates to define and authorize 
his own position, see the revealing comments in Gill et al. 2012, 7-12. For Galen's reception of the 
Hippocratic corpus more generally, see Lloyd 2012; Manetti 2012; von Staden 2012. 
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and balance as key definer of what is simultaneously natural and medically sound.? 
A case in point is the following passage that concerns the physiology of the uterus 
and the mechanics of menstruation: 


Now one should not treat those without disease for whom it is physiological 
not to menstruate because of their age. For they are not troubled in any way 
and besides, to change nature is either impossible or not easy and sometimes 
even dangerous. For if the pathological state is the opposite of the physi- 
ological, the physiological if changed into its opposite necessarily becomes 
pathological. 

tüc uèv oov Sixa náðovs uù kaðarpouévas 8v Tpakítav [ob] quotkGc où Set 
Ogpameósiv. ODdEV yàp EVOYAODVTAL, Kai GAAwSs uevaOeivat Qootv Tj àO0vatov 
Tj où páótov, £c0' ónov 68 Kai EntoMaAéc. ei yàp £vavrío ra TO KATH ODO 
TÒ Tape Ovo, üváykr TO KATA otv LETAAGLBAVdpLEVOV sic TO EvavTiOV 
yevéo0on1 mapa oci. (Sor. Gyn. 3.9.1—2.1 (CMG 4, 98.22—26); trans. Tem- 
kin 1956, 134; emphasis added) 


Syntax and repetition of words and phrases in parataxis (i.e. the repeated ij ... 1j 
structures), with the use of the epithet enantios and the concept of nature/natural 
order, provide for concision and swift flow in Soranos' discourse, endowing his 
argument with a decidedly apophthegmatic relish.** Such epigrammatic-sounding 
expressions figure also elsewhere in Soranos and other medical writers.” Express- 
ing a generalized reality and marked by terseness, cohesion, and velocity, these 
phrases become notable, having the status of freestanding isolated sayings. Since 
there is no indication about the source(s) of such apophthegmatic phrases, we can- 
not convincingly argue either that a medical authority is implied or that contempo- 
rary audiences treated them as sayings. Only a systematic study of examples such 
as the Soranian passage above could establish with more certainty influences and 
implied sources. Suffice it to state here that our authors employ succinct and pithy 
language to inject proverb-like wisdom and a sense of a long and largely accepted 
experience lurking behind their advice and doctrines. 


53 Regarding the galaktological sections of the other authors discussed in this chapter, a TLG search 
gives only one result for Oribasios, one result for Alexander of Tralles, and no results for Aetios and 
Paul of Aegina. 

54 The opposition to Erasistratus' views and those of his followers also form part of Soranos' discus- 
sion in Book 3 (e.g. Gyn. 3.2.1, 3.4 (CMG 4, 94.16—95.5, 96.3—20)). 

55 To mention just a few examples from galaktology sections, cf. e.g. Sor. Gyn. 1.42.2.3-4 (CMG 
4, 29.22-23): "As a matter of fact if a thing is useful, it is not in every case healthful as well" 
(“od návtog ye pův e TL oóo&upóv otv, TODTO Kai Dytetvov;” trans. Temkin 1956, 41); Sor. Gyn. 
1.60.2.3-4 (CMG 4, 45.10-11): “moreover, because it is the specific task of medicine to guard 
and preserve what has been engendered by nature ...” (“Kai óu tfjg iatpucñg otv idtov TO THPEIV 
Kai oóGetv TH YEvvVOpEVA ONO ts PoEws ...;" trans. Temkin 1956, 63); Orib. Med. Coll. Inc. 
39.3.5-6 (CMG 6.2.2, 138.32-33): “the remission and happiness of the soul contributes greatly 
to the well-being of the body” (“1 8’ vecis koi yapà ts woyiis eig EvTpOMiav G@LATOS peyáña 
ovppaAretat.”). 
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All in all, common types of sayings and the mode of their use reveal how the 
examined authors’ engagement with previous (medical) tradition is a process in- 
vested with rhetorical skill. Through sayings, reiteration of earlier material turns 
into a profoundly rhetorical strategy for enlivening medical writings, amplifying 
their aesthetic pleasure and deepening the understanding and persuasiveness of the 
authors’ arguments. Our authors’ employment of Hippocratic sayings, in particular, 
places them in a chain of medical writing that goes back to the most authoritative 
ancient medical author. One could certainly argue that, although the shortest and 
simplest of all discussed literary forms, saying is equally central in medical writing 
and rewriting. 


Conclusions 


As the previous discussion has amply demonstrated, the medical author of simple 
literary forms par excellence is Galen. His abundant use of anecdotes documenting 
his experiences with patients foregrounds his authority as a medical practitioner 
and a thinker, and exemplifies his literary style. Likewise, Galen’s use of sayings 
make manifest his powerful rhetoric and diligent awareness of earlier (particu- 
larly Hippocratic) medical knowledge, which he artfully incorporates into his texts 
to highlight the weaknesses of rival doctors and thus to prove the correctness of 
his own doctrines and methods. The markedly pejorative tone of Galen’s critique 
against others characterizes not only his anecdotes and sayings but also the ethno- 
graphical digressions that further enrich his works’ literariness. 

Embellished with a denigrating irony against the barbarian Other, Galen’s de- 
scriptions of variant nursing customs sustainedly serve to enforce the supremacy 
of the Greek nursing paradigm in the same way as our author attempts to stress his 
own supremacy as author and physician through his use of anecdotes and sayings. 
In their ethnographies, both Soranos and the later authors, by contrast, converge in 
a more nuanced formulation of ethnic polarities concerning nursing customs and 
in a milder anti-barbarian rhetoric. While a sense of the pre-eminence of the Greek 
nursing ethos invariably permeates all the discussed authors’ galaktologies, the ve- 
hemence of Galen’s propaganda on the primitiveness of divergent barbaric custom 
is unparalleled by the other examined authors. 

In general, anecdote, ethnography, and saying are less frequently employed by 
Soranos, Oribasios, and Aetios. Soranos’ galaktology is chiefly served by figura- 
tive language — mostly similes — detailed descriptions, and medical exegesis rather 
than by anecdotes, ethnography, or sayings. Oribasios and Aetios, on the other 
hand, resort both to descriptive comments and to anecdotal evidence, often reusing 
Galenic anecdotes, but in shorter and simpler versions. As in the Galenic paradigm 
but to a lesser extent, Oribasios and Aetios use sayings, primarily of earlier medical 
authorities, such as Hippocrates and Galen himself. 

In sum, the mere presence of simple genres, such as anecdote, ethnography, and 
saying, in ancient and early Byzantine medical writing and rewriting constitutes 
an eloquent testimony of the cultures in which the examined texts were produced. 
These texts are the products of deliberate and rich rhetorical cultures that perceived 
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them not as merely practical expositions of scientific evidence but as artful per- 
formative persuasion in the classical sense of the term.** What is more, the study of 
anecdotes, ethnography, and sayings unravels both the markedly literary character 
of medical (re)writing and the intermeshing of medical thinking with the larger 
scientific, social, ethnic, and wider cultural contexts of the authors’ times. Thus, the 
examination of simple literary forms in medical works allows us to acknowledge 
and to clarify the complexities of ancient and early Byzantine scientific writing. 
Our analysis has brought to the fore a number of important issues that require 
further investigation: the pluralism and competitiveness of ancient and Byzantine 
medical epistemologies; the complex dynamics of the interaction between doctor 
and patient; sociocultural taboos and factors complicating the application of milk 
doctrines in therapy; and wider social and ethnic ideologies about lactating women 
and infants that link the biology of breastfeeding with gender and ethnicity politics 
in interesting ways. As we begin to decode the literary embellishment of ancient 
and early Byzantine medical (re)writing, more threads and layers than these, not 
necessarily related to purely medical treatements, begin to disentangle. 
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Introduction 


Images of women nursing in the art of the fourth down to the seventh century in the 
lands of an increasingly Christianized Roman Empire are rare. A number of these 
have been identified as representations of the Virgin Mary suckling the baby Jesus 
in an iconographic type that has become known as the Galaktotrophousa or Virgo 
Lactans.' The origins, geographic distribution, and meaning of this type in relation 
to Christological dogma on the one hand and the rise of the cult of the Virgin on the 
other have monopolized the interest of scholars down to the present day. Images of 
other female figures nursing have received comparatively little attention, with the 
exception ofthe effigy of Empress Fausta nursing one or two of her sons on coinage 
of the reign of Constantine I? Recently Grace Stafford has included images of or- 
dinary women breastfeeding in her discussion of the representation and polyvalent 
signification of nudity in late antique art? Though Lucia Langener has compiled a 
helpful list of late Roman and early Byzantine representations of nursing figures 
other than the Virgin, and, while Mati Meyer has explored such images as reflect- 
ing the realities of women’s actual and emotive experiences at the time;? there is no 
specialized study on the theme of the ordinary nursing woman in early Byzantine 
art exploring in a systematic way its pictorial treatment, the contexts in which it 


* This study benefitted greatly from the expert advice of Mat Immerzeel, Mati Meyer, and Pagona 
Papadopoulou, whom I here gratefully acknowledge. All shortcomings and mistakes remain my own. 
The chapter was written while the author was a member of the project "Network for Medieval Arts 
and Rituals" (NetMAR), which has received funding from the European Union's Horizon 2020 re- 
search and innovation programme under grant agreement nr 951875. The opinions expressed in this 
chapter reflect only the author's view and in no way reflect the European Commission's opinions. 
The European Commission is not responsible for any use that may be made of the information it 
contains. 
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occurs, the semiotic discourse in which it participates, and, not least, the reason 
why such a common, natural, and necessary act of caregiving was so rarely repre- 
sented. The purpose of the present study is to take a step towards filling this gap. 
In contrast to the situation just outlined, in recent decades, specialists in Etrus- 
can, classical Greek, and Roman art have been scrutinizing the representation of 
the naked female breast and the act of breastfeeding in their respective periods, 
with some thought-provoking results.° Mutatis mutandis, by inspiring alternative 
ways of looking at the early Byzantine pictorial material, their insights can help 
disengage the discussion of the later images that are of concern for us here from 
a mere search for their assumed pagan origins and earlier artistic models. To be- 
gin with, what these studies make clear is that the image of the ordinary nursing 
woman, as opposed to the divine nursing figure, was relatively rare in the arts of 
classical Greece and Rome.’ As opposed to the nursing goddesses, whose images 
proliferated down to the late Roman period, not only in Egypt, but also in Italy, 
Gaul, and Germany, representations of ordinary women nursing were uncommon. 
Apropos of the art of classical Athens, Larissa Bonfante attributed the scarcity of 
images of ordinary nursing mothers to the fact that the Athenian elite considered 
breastfeeding as a primitive, “uncivilized” act, associated primarily with animals, 
barbarians, but also with women of low social status and slaves, from the ranks of 
which came the wet nurses who breastfed the children of the upper classes. Ac- 
cording to her, when the image of a mortal woman nursing was introduced into 
classical art, it appeared in contexts that implied vulnerability and fear of impend- 
ing violence and death. Not least, she suggested, given the religious and magical 
potency of the image of the nursing goddess, who through her milk was thought 
to bestow divinity upon the suckling as well as life and protection, breastfeeding 
was “too important a gesture to be used with impunity” as a simple genre theme.’ 
As for the Roman period down to the fourth century AD, Claude-Emmanuelle 
Centlivres Challet suggested that the scarcity of representations of ordinary, mor- 
tal women nursing may be explained to a certain extent by the disinterest of the 
elite consumers of Roman art in this act that was mostly entrusted to wet nurses 
of inferior social status. Indeed, when it came to scenes inspired by daily life, it 
was mostly male activities that were preferred rather than exclusively female ones. 
Elaborating further on this gendered approach informed by current anthropological 
and psychological research, Centlivres Challet went on to propose that in patriar- 
chal Roman society, where women were relegated to a subaltern role, elite men 
attempted to control the empowering act of breastfeeding, from which they were 
naturally excluded. This they attempted to do, she claimed, not only by introducing 
restrictions and regulations through medical treatises written by male doctors, but 


6 See e.g. Centlivres Challet 2017; Carroll 2014; Beerden and Naerebout 2011; Rothe 2011; Koloski- 
Ostrow and Lyons 1997; Bonfante 1989, 567—569. 

7 Having said this, images of nursing mothers are encountered in the funerary arts of the Roman prov- 
inces; see Carroll 2014. 

8 Bonfante 1997, especially 187 for the quotation. 
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also by manipulating the artistic representation of the theme, which, in most cases 
when it does occur, serves a symbolic or allegoric function aiming to promote the 
dominant male discourse — also internalized by the women of the elite — on the 
ideal roles of women, motherhood, and family.’ 

When it comes to the period that concerns us here, that is, from the fourth cen- 
tury down to the seventh century AD, even allowing for losses of material brought 
about by the passage of time, it becomes obvious that the image of the ordinary 
nursing woman was never popular. I was able to locate around ten securely identi- 
fied instances of the theme. In this reticence, early Byzantine art seems to be fol- 
lowing the pattern of Greco-Roman art — whether for the same or other reasons 
remains to be seen. Still, despite their small number, representations of ordinary 
women nursing appear in a variety of media, from mosaic pavements to a textile 
roundel, and, in diverse settings, both private and public. Indeed, for a subject ap- 
parently so rarely depicted, the nursing theme seems to have been put to a variety 
of uses, as the range of contexts in which it occurs intimates. For the purposes of 
the present study, I have selected for discussion five examples," taken from the 
funerary, the secular, and the religious sphere, which will serve as the basis for 
exploring the function and significance of this theme in early Byzantine art, before 
attempting to gauge the reasons behind its rare occurrence. In each case, the analy- 
sis will take into account both the specific iconographic context into which the im- 
age was introduced and its pictorial treatment therein. Contextualizing the image 
will help us gauge its meaning and function and, ultimately, trace those practices, 
ideas, and perceptions associated with breastfeeding that may have informed its 
representation in early Byzantine art. 


The Funerary Sphere 


We will begin our discussion with an image from the funerary sphere, which strad- 
dles the divide between the secular and the religious. As we turn to examine it, 
however, it would help to keep in mind that funerary representational art moves in 
between the real and the ideal, both seen and presented through an emotional lens 
tinged by loss, the grief of separation, and hope for the afterlife. Prior to the fourth 
century AD, funerary monuments in which the deceased mother was presented 
nursing her child were uncommon, especially in Rome; likewise, images of nursing 


9 Centlivres Challet 2017. 

10 Given that the focus is on ordinary women, I chose to exclude from the discussion mythological 
and biblical nursing figures, as well as those whose identification is uncertain. For a group of ter- 
racotta figurines of nursing female figures from Beth Shean, Israel (4th-6th c. AD), which have 
been recently identified as Nysa nursing Dionysos, see Hagan 2013. For Eve nursing Abel(?) in the 
sixth-century Ashburnham Pentateuch (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, nouvelle acquisi- 
tion latine 2334, fol. 6r), see Narkiss 2007, 65 (image), 339 (commentary). The images in this chap- 
ter may be juxtaposed with those discussed in Chapter 3 in this volume, which represent inversions 
of the theme of breastfeeding: serpents biting the breasts of female sinners in an inversion of the 
life-giving action of nursing infants. 
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were only exceptionally introduced into biographical cycles on children’s funerary 
monuments." When we turn to the fourth century AD and later, the situation con- 
tinues more or less the same.? 

The only securely identified funerary portrait of a nursing mother that has come 
down to us from the period under consideration is an engraved and painted lime- 
stone stele from Medina al-Fayum in Egypt, dated to the fourth or fifth century 
(Figure 7.1).? The portrayal is reminiscent of a Christian icon in its solemnity. If it 
were not for the painted inscription — no longer visible to the naked eye — on either 
side of the female figure, which reveals her as a 21-year-old mother, one would 
have been inclined to identify her with the Virgin Galaktotrophousa, given her 
reserved pose, the way she is put on display in front of a green curtain framed by 
the two columns, and the presence of the two crosses on either side of her head. The 
young mother is portrayed frontally, seated on a folding stool with a cushion. She 
wears a long, ochre tunic and a dark blue mantle that also covers her head. She of- 
fers her left breast to the naked child supported by her left hand, while a curved en- 
graved line denotes her right breast. The posture of the child seems awkward, lying 
supine in the mother's embrace, rather than turning towards her, with its left hand 
hanging listlessly over the mother's supporting arm. The child seems to be looking 
up at the face of the mother, who inclines her head slightly towards the left, though 
it is unclear whether she is actually looking at her offspring or not. The mother's 
unfocused gaze and her restrained pose and the child's limp posture seem to evoke, 
however subtly, the separation brought about by the mother's death. Irrespective 
of whether the young woman ever breastfed her child or would have done so if 
she had lived, the nursing image is employed here to proclaim motherhood as the 
main achievement of her short life, while at the same time visualizing the sorrow 
caused by her death, which left her child without her supportive, nourishing pres- 
ence. Somewhat later, similar feelings at the loss of a young mother, whose death 
deprived her children of her milk, were expressed in words rather than images in a 
sixth-century Christian funerary inscription from Athens.'* 


The Secular Sphere 


When we turn to the secular figure, I was able to locate only two instances in 
which a nursing figure appears as a genre theme in early Byzantine iconographic 
cycles inspired by life in the countryside. Against this background — and taking 


11 Carroll 2014; Huskinson 1996, 10-11, 15—16. For the Egyptian tombstone of 21-year-old Sarapous 
nursing her son Hierax (2nd c. AD), now in the National Museum in Warsaw, see Parlasca 2007, 
324, Figure 2. 

12 No nursing scenes were reported on Christian children's sarcophagi of the fourth century by Jastrze- 
bowska 1989. 

13 Parlasca 2007; Effenberger and Severin 1992, nr 66 (153-154); Effenberger 1977, especially 
164—167, for the Greek inscription: “name? 21 years old. No one is immortal. Be of good courage 
[or, farewell], good one" ("zupv/nua (?)/£o[v]/ka. ob/dic/a8éva/tos | £byo/xvé&yo/0£"). Transla- 
tions, unless otherwise indicated, are mine. 

14 Papanikola-Mpakirtze 2002, nr 658 (484—485) (entry by C.B. Kritzas). 
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Figure 7.1 Berlin, Museum für Byzantinische Kunst, inv. 4726. Limestone tombstone of a 
nursing mother, engraved and painted. Medina al-Fayum, fourth or fifth century 
AD. Photo: bpk/Skulpturensammlung und Museum für Byzantinische Kunst, 
SMB/Antje Voigt. 


into account the Roman hesitation to portray actual, as opposed to divine, women 
nursing, which was even more pronounced outside a funerary context — to discover 
an empress represented as a nursing mother was rather startling. The reference is 
to Empress Fausta (ca. AD 290—326), wife of Constantine I (AD 306—337), with 
whom she had three sons and two daughters.'? Fausta appears nursing one of her 
sons on the reverse of a double solidus medallion issued by the mint of Trier in AD 


15 Gwynn 2018. 
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324/325, following her being raised to the rank of Augusta (Figure 7.2).'° On the 
obverse, the bust of Fausta appears in profile, following long-established conven- 
tions for the representation of empresses on imperial coinage. The reverse type, 
however, is unique, with no direct antecedents in earlier Roman imperial coinage." 
True, in bronze issues of the Antonine period (AD 164—169), Lucilla, the wife of 
Lucius Verus (AD 161—169), is accompanied on the reverse by the seated personi- 
fication of Fecunditas (Fertility) nursing one child and surrounded by two others.'* 
Earlier Roman empresses, however, are not represented nursing. Furthermore, the 
treatment of the theme on the Fausta medallion is strikingly different in its grav- 
ity, turning the whole composition into one of glorification of the nursing mother 
empress, accentuated by the wreaths — traditional symbols of honour and victory — 
presented to her by the two genii at the feet of her throne. It should be noted here 


Figure 7.2 London, British Museum, inv. 1896,0608.100. Double-solidus medallion of 
Fausta (ca. AD 290—326), reverse: Fausta enthroned, nursing a child, flanked 
by Felicitas (left) and Pietas (right), with a pair of genii at the feet of the throne. 
Trier, AD 324/325. Photo: O The Trustees of the British Museum. 


16 Bruun 1966, 203, nr 443. Note that in the online catalogue of the British Museum, the medallion is mis- 
leadingly listed as a single solidus, British Museum. “Coin; medallion.” https://www.britishmuseum.org/ 
collection/object/C_1896-0608-100. Accessed 26 March 2022. 

17 This uniqueness has already been pointed out by Centlivres Challet and Bahler Baudois 2003, espe- 
cially 275. 

18 British Museum. “Coin.” https://www.britishmuseum.org/collection/object/C_R-14503. Accessed 
26 March 2022. 
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that this image should not be perceived as an actual portrait, since it is unlikely that 
the empress would have nursed her children herself. Besides, Constantine II and 
Constantius II were eight and seven years old respectively at the time, while the 
youngest, Constans, who may have been born as early as AD 320, was also prob- 
ably too old to be represented as a suckling." 

The empress, frontal and nimbate, is seated on a throne placed on a raised plat- 
form and staring straight ahead. She is fully covered by her draped garment. She 
has a child in her lap, who is suckling from her left breast while grasping at her 
garment. The empress is flanked by the personifications of Felicitas (Happiness) to 
the left, holding a caduceus, a symbol of peace and prosperity, and of Pietas (Du- 
tifulness) to the right, while the whole is surrounded by the inscription "PIETAS 
AUGUSTAE.” Here, the nursing theme is employed to proclaim the empress’ de- 
votion to and fulfilment of her duty to the empire by the production and raising of 
heirs to the throne, thus ensuring the state's stability and, by extension, the happi- 
ness and prosperity of its subjects. Issued at the end of a period of internal strife 
and wars, which resulted in Constantine's becoming the uncontested sole ruler of 
the empire, the medallion served as a promise of a new, glorious age of security 
and peace, which was ensured by the establishment of a new dynasty thanks to the 
empress' pietas and fecundity. 

Still, that the image of the empress nursing was chosen to convey these ideas, 
rather than the more traditional personifications of Fecunditas or Pietas surrounded 
by children seen on certain Antonine issues, remains puzzling.” Allusion to nursing 
is also discernible on coin issues of the same date associated with Fausta and her 
role in ushering in an era of stability and prosperity for the empire due to her moth- 
erhood (Figure 7.3)?! On the reverse of these issues, the empress is represented 
standing, turned towards the left, holding two children at her breasts, while sur- 
rounded by the legend "SALUS REI PUBLICAE" (“safety/welfare of the state") 
or “SPES REI PUBLICAE” (“hope of the state"). John Vanderspoel and Michelle 
Mann have suggested that these other issues attempt to assimilate Fausta with a dea 
nutrix (nursing goddess), and indeed the iconographic similarity with terracotta 
figurines of a goddess nursing two infants, quite widespread in the Western Roman 
provinces at the time, is suggestive (Figure 7.4).? 

I would agree that the imagery on Fausta's coins and medallion was informed by 
elements of the cult of nursing goddesses or, possibly, of the Egyptian goddess Isis 
nursing her son Horus, but I think we still need to explain why the creators of these 
types turned specifically to nursing imagery and not the more traditional ways of 
promoting the empress' role in securing the welfare of the empire through her 
motherhood. The nursing images of Fausta appear at a turning point, which marked 
a shift in the mode of government of the empire. After abolishing the tetrarchy, 


19 Vanderspoel and Mann 2002, 352. 

20 Centlivres Challet and Báhler Baudois 2003, 270. 
21 Discussed by Vanderspoel and Mann 2002. 

22 Vanderspoel and Mann 2002. 
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Figure 7.3 Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, Theodora Wilbour Fund in memory of Zoé 
Wilbour, inv. 2009.2288. Solidus, reverse: Fausta, standing, nursing two chil- 
dren. AD 324/325. Photo: © 2023 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Figure 7.4 Museum of London, inv. 2088, A243, A244. Clay figurines of deae nutrices 
with one or two infants suckling at their breasts, heads missing. Second century 
AD(?). Photo: © Museum of London. 
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Constantine I promoted administering the state by means of dynastic succession. 
Fausta, daughter and wife of emperors, like Isis and the deae nutrices to whom 
she was visually compared, transferred to her sons the authority to rule through 
her milk. It is perhaps concern for such pagan associations, rather than Fausta's 
dramatic fall from grace and death in AD 326, that led to the abandonment of 
the powerful and empowering type of the nursing empress from the coinage of a 
progressively Christianized empire, where the right to rule was believed to be be- 
stowed by God's favour rather than by the milk of a human empress. As suggested 
by Matthew Immerzeel (pers. comm.), the emergence by the later fourth century of 
the type of the Virgin Galaktotrophousa, first securely attested on a marble krater 
from Constantinople,? and a concomitant desire to avoid any "competition" or 
conflation between the human empress and the Theotokos (the one who gave birth 
to God), may also have informed the decision not to employ the type of the en- 
throned nursing empress on imperial coinage after Fausta. 

Moving away from this exceptional use of the nursing theme in Constantinian 
dynastic discourse as expressed through coinage, we turn to the two other extant 
occurrences of the subject in the secular sphere that I was able to discover. Both 
are introduced into cycles of romanticized rural life. Though encountered in dif- 
ferent media, from different regions, and separated by more than 100 years from 
each other, they display contextual and, I would suggest, functional similarities, 
which raise the tantalizing possibility that the theme may have enjoyed a wider 
distribution than the evidence currently available allows us to believe. The earlier 
of the two is the image of a nursing woman on a tapestry roundel from an unknown 
Egyptian context, dated to the fifth century AD (Figure 7.5). The roundel forms 
part of a set of four, which must have once adorned a tunic (Figure 7.6).** Due to 
the lack of archaeological context, the age and gender of the tunic's owner, as well 
as the original arrangement of the roundels on the garment, remain unascertained. 
Nonetheless, the appearance of images associated with childhood and childcare in 
three of the four roundels — a rare occurrence — could imply that the intended owner 
of the garment was a child. 

The roundels are adorned with scenes set in an idealized pastoral setting. We see 
shepherds tending their flocks and watering their animals, a man and, elsewhere, 
a boy playing the flute, a group of half-naked youths enjoying an outdoor meal, a 
toddler playing with a dog looking at a shepherdess carrying a child on her back, 
and a reclining mother with a naked child on her lap. A potential danger — in the 
form of a snake wound around a tree trunk — that threatens this peaceful, idyllic 
existence is attacked by a man with a hoe. It is into this bucolic cycle that the im- 
age of the nursing woman is introduced. Whether she is a mother or a wet nurse 


23 Severin 1970. 
24 Stafford 2022, 341; Brett 1950. Brooklyn Museum. “Roundel.” https://www.brooklynmuseum.org/ 
opencollection/objects/56953. Accessed 26 March 2022. 
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Figure 7.5 New York, Brooklyn Museum, Charles Edwin Wilbour Fund, 44.143b. Tap- 
estry roundel with bucolic scenes, including a nursing woman. Linen, wool, 
12.2 x 10.9 cm (4 13/16 x Diam. 4 5/16 in.). Coptic, fifth century AD. Photo: 
Brooklyn Museum. 


we cannot tell, since her headdress is not distinctive enough to offer a clue.’ She is 
shown seated cross-legged on the ground, her body fully covered by her long tunic, 
with the exception of her left breast, which appears rather incongruously coming 
out of the side of her garment. She cradles a naked child in her arms, though her 
attention is elsewhere, her head turned towards the left; what has her distracted we 
do not know. Apparently left to its own devices, the child seems to be pushing the 
dress back to get to the lactating breast, a charmingly vivid image. When compared 
to the woman with the baby on her knees (Figure 7.6, roundel to the lower left), 


25 See below, n. 34. 
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Figure 7.6 New York, Brooklyn Museum, Charles Edwin Wilbour Fund, 44.143a, 44.143b, 
44.143c, 44.143d. Four tapestry roundels with bucolic scenes. Linen, wool, 
11.9 x 12.1 cm (4 5/8-4 13/16 x Diam. 4 5/16—4 3/4 in.). Coptic, fifth century 
AD. Photo: Brooklyn Museum. 


our nursing group appears endowed with an animating tension that is absent from 
the other group. 

In certain late Roman funerary contexts, we find a nursing figure associated with 
pastoral themes, there meant to provide comfort with the promise of a tranquil and 
protected existence for the soul in the afterlife.” More likely than not, the Brooklyn 
roundels were recovered from a funerary context. However, there is no way for us to 
know whether the tunic they once adorned was made specifically for funerary use or 
whether it followed its wearer to the grave. Be this as it may, studies of the decora- 
tion of early Byzantine dress have demonstrated that themes, such as the pastoral 


26 E.g. Rothe 2011, Figures 1,3: limestone tombstone ofthe wet nurse (nutrix) Severina from Cologne 
(AD 220—250), with the image of a shepherd on the front side and Severina nursing her charge on 
the right side; Weitzmann 1979, nr 237 (255) (entry by J. Weitzmann-Fiedler): fragment of a child's 
marble sarcophagus from Rome (3rd or early 4th c. AD) with a nursing scene in a bucolic setting. 
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idyll on the roundels, evoking abundance, prosperity, and a pleasurable existence were 
meant not simply as a celebration of “the good life,” but also as a means of invoking it 
for the wearer and of protecting them from the dangers that could threaten the prospect 
of a prosperous, long existence.” The leitmotif of protection seems to me to be quite 
strong on the Brooklyn roundels, with the shepherds guarding their flocks and, notably, 
the man attacking the snake (Figure 7.6, roundel to the lower left). Within this context, 
I would suggest that the figure of the alert nursing woman, prominently placed at the 
top of the roundel, encompasses the concepts of nourishment and protection, essential 
for the growth and survival of children. It is these life-affirming and protective aspects — 
simultaneously acknowledging human vulnerability — that made the image of the nurs- 
ing woman appropriate for use both at the home and in the tomb. 

In my view, protection is also central in the third occurrence of the theme in a 
secular context, though its setting is dramatically different. I am referring to the 
floor mosaics brought to light in Constantinople by the Walker Trust of the Univer- 
sity of St Andrews (excavations: 1935-1938 and 1952-1954). This is one of the 
most famous and most controversial works bequeathed to us by early Byzantine 
art. Considering the many uncertainties surrounding the creation and function of 
the mosaics, to say nothing of their date, variably ascribed from the fourth down to 
the ninth century AD, I opt for the more neutral designation “Walker Trust mosa- 
ics,” since the moniker “Great Palace Mosaics” by which they are more commonly 
known tempts one to seek an imperial reading that may not be appropriate in this 
specific case.” As for the dating, I am inclined to agree with those assigning the 
ensemble to the late sixth or first half of the seventh century on the basis of limited 
and, admittedly, inconclusive, archaeological evidence.? 

Spread over the covered porticoes of a large open peristyle court, the mosaics 
comprise a series of independent vignettes set against a neutral white background, 
arranged in four parallel, superimposed zones, with no formal separation between 
them. Their repertoire is diverse, comprising animals and animal combat, bucolic 
imagery, scenes of daily life, hunting scenes, and staged animal hunts in the hip- 
podrome, as well as a small number of mythological figures. There have been 
numerous attempts to find an overarching unifying theme behind this selection, 
with varying degrees of success. James Trilling recognized three basic categories 
of subject matter, “rural or idyllic life, animal violence, and protection,”*' while 
Katherine Dunbabin saw in them “a vision of the secular world” “characterised 
principally by the bounties of peaceful nature on the one hand, and on the other by 
its violence and ferocity: man must fight to preserve order and tranquillity.” 


27 Ball 2016, 56, 59; Maguire 1999. 

28 Trilling 1989. 

29 For the view that the Walker Trust buildings were not part of the Great Palace of the Byzantine 
emperors, see Featherstone 2015, 592—593. 

30 Bardill 2006, 12-20. 

31 Trilling 1989, especially 58 for the quotation. 

32 Dunbabin 1999, 232—235, especially 235 for the quotations. 
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It is in this fantastic array that the image of a nursing woman was inserted, the 
only currently known attestation of this theme in a secular early Byzantine floor mo- 
saic (Figure 7.7). The image is located roughly at the centre of the peristyle's north- 
east portico. The woman is seated on a wooden stool, turning towards the right. Her 
head is covered by a grey head-kerchief, while her blue-grey-draped garment (not a 
tunic) leaves her shoulders, breasts, and right leg bare; she is barefoot. Her partial 
nudity is unique among Roman and early Byzantine images of nursing women; even 
mythological figures, such as the nymphs nursing Dionysos, have both their legs cov- 
ered.? It is not possible to know whether, in his rendering of this half-covered female 
body, the mosaicist was referencing a now-lost antique model, whether he wished 
to evoke a primitive, “natural” way of life, or whether he meant to imply violence.*? 
In her lap, the woman holds a small child, dressed in a short dark ochre tunic. With 
its right leg crossed beneath its left leg, the child suckles from the woman's breast 


Figure 7.7 Constantinople, Walker Trust Excavations, peristyle court. North-east portico, 
mosaic pavement, detail: nursing woman with dog (left) and stag attacking a 
snake (right) on either side of a tree. Late sixth-first half of seventh century 
AD(?). Photo: PRISMA ARCHIVO/Alamy Stock Photo. 


33 E.g. Dunbabin 1978, Figure 178: floor mosaic from the so-called Maison de Bacchus, Cuicul 
(Djémila), Algeria, depicting a nymph of Mount Nysa nursing the infant Dionysos (2nd c. AD). 

34 As suggested by the figure's head-kerchief, which is reminiscent of the headdress of wet nurses in 
Roman funerary sculpture, see Zanker and Ewald 2012, ill. 65; Weitzmann 1979, nr 237 (255). 

35 See also Stafford 2022, 341. For nudity evoking connotations of powerlessness, vulnerability, 
but also violation in classical art, see Cohen 1997; Bonfante 1989. For early Byzantine images of 
women breastfeeding among defeated barbarians, providing poignancy to the theme, and perhaps 
encapsulating the concept of the subjugation of an entire people to imperial might, see Stafford 
2022, 343. For the two representations in question, see Delbrueck 1929, 87—93 (nr 2: consular ivory 
diptych, today in Halberstadt, 5th c. AD), 196-200 (nr 49: imperial ivory triptych, today in Milan, 
6th c. AD); also discussed by Volbach 1976, 42—43 (nr 35) and 48—49 (nr 49) respectively. 
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while grasping her right arm. The woman cups the child's face with her right hand 
in a gesture of tenderness, yet her eyes seem to be upon the seated dog to her right, 
who is staring back at her. The woman's whole stance, when seen together with her 
garment that leaves her body half-exposed, imparts to the figure an air of exquisite 
vulnerability, which is nonetheless sublimated into care and concern for the child. 
As already noted, the individual vignettes of the peristyle mosaics seem to be 
independent from each other. However, our nursing image may have been excep- 
tional in this respect, as it shares the same band of soil with the episode represented 
immediately to the right. Though they are separated by a tree in between, the com- 
mon strip of earth that they both share, the symmetrical arrangement on either side of 
the tree, and the direction of the woman's gaze invite us to look at the two scenes as 
pendant images. To the right of the tree, and below a bird flying towards it, we see a 
stag, turning left, attacking a snake; one cannot help but remember the iconography 
of the Brooklyn roundels discussed above. The belief that deer attack and kill snakes 
is well-attested in Roman sources, while by the fourth century AD the motif had al- 
ready been invested with Christian symbolism, as an allegory of Christ defeating Sa- 
tan.” However, it is not necessary to insist on a specific Christian reading for the stag 
with the snake in the Walker Trust mosaics. Following Trilling,” the stag attacking 
the snake could be understood as a powerful image of protection against the dangers, 
both physical and spiritual, that lurk even in the most idyllic environments and that 
threaten frail human existence, the fragility of which is delicately displayed in the 
image of the half-naked woman lovingly nursing the child to ensure its survival and 
growth. As in the case of the Brooklyn roundels, so in the case of the Walker Trust 
mosaics, the image of the nursing woman is not so much about fertility and nourish- 
ment, as about protecting and nurturing life in order for it to reach its full potential. 


The Religious Sphere 


There is only one other known representation of a nursing woman in an early mo- 
saic pavement, which takes us into the religious sphere. There too, it was incor- 
porated into a wider cycle of pastoral and rural themes, drawing from the same 
standard antique and early Byzantine repertoire of such imagery as the Brooklyn 
roundels and the Walker Trust mosaics. Once again, however, subtle differences in 
the treatment and contextualization of the theme suggest potential differences in 
function. As in the two secular examples we have examined above, the image of the 
nursing woman is accorded a central position within the wider composition. In fact, 
it would have been the first figure that one saw as one entered the central nave of 
the rural church of Saint Stephen at Horvat Be’er-Shem‘a in Israel, dated to the last 
third of the sixth century (Figure 7.8)?* The mosaic pavement in question belongs 


36 Shemesh 2019, 14—17; Trilling 1989, 59. 

37 Trilling 1989, 59. 

38 Gazit and Lender 1993. The nursing image is briefly commented upon by Stafford 2022, 341 and 
Hachlili 2009, 171. I am deeply grateful to Dr. Lihi Habas, who very generously shared with me 
photographs for study and a detailed description of the Horvat Be'er-Shem'a mosaic pavement. 
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Figure 7.8 Horvat Be’er-Shem‘a, Saint Stephen’s Church, nave, general view of mosaic 
pavement. Last third of sixth century AD. Photo: Yael Yolovitch, courtesy of the 
Israel Antiquities Authority. 
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to the type known as an inhabited scroll, where the figural decoration is organized 
into medallions created by the stalks of a vine, which in this example spring from a 
krater flanked by two striding lions. Above the krater, the vines create ten rows of 
five medallions each, populated with birds and animals (predatory, domesticated, 
and exotic), men engaged in pastoral and other activities, and allegorical images, 
like the bird in a cage. Our nursing figure is the only woman represented in the 
pavement, and she appears in the central medallion of the first row, immediately 
above the krater from which the vine sprouts. 

The woman is seated cross-legged on the ground (Figure 7.9). She wears a 
long, ample sleeveless tunic and, above it, what seems to be a sleeveless green 
vest with unusual chequered c/avi (vertical decorative bands) and a thin neckband 
for decoration. While she is barefoot, her coiffure is rather elaborate, surprisingly 
reminiscent of hairstyles associated with upper class women of the fifth and sixth 
centuries AD.” Golden earrings hang from her ears, while a bracelet and a pair of 
armbands adorn her naked right arm. As in the case of the nursing woman on the 
Brooklyn roundel, her naked left breast appears through the left side of her gar- 
ment. With her arms and left leg, she supports the nursing child lying in her lap. 
The child wears a short, ochre sleeveless tunic; a golden bracelet and a golden 
anklet adorn its left wrist and ankle respectively. The child seems to be grasping 
at a red band, the function, however, of which is unclear. Neither woman nor child 
looks at each other, both having their gaze turned towards the right. Whether they 
are looking at the sheep in the medallion immediately to the right, or the lion di- 
rectly below, is unclear. The medallion immediately to the left side encloses the 
image of a sheep, while those at either end of the same row enclose images of 
pheasants. In the medallion directly above the figure of the nursing woman, there 
is a basket filled with fruit. 

Within the context of early Byzantine Christian basilicas, such intricate figured 
mosaic carpets, with vignettes inspired by the natural world and a variety of human 
activities, both peaceful, like the tending of flocks and the harvest, and violent, like 
the hunt, have been interpreted by scholars as a composite rendering of Creation 
in all its bounteous variety aimed at glorifying the Creator, as well as an image of 
the earthly world being saved by Christ. Numerous such pavements have come 
down to us especially from the Eastern Roman provinces. To my knowledge, no 
other contains an image of a nursing woman. In the absence of comparanda from 
the same sphere, interpretation becomes a challenge. Should the figure be inter- 
preted “literally,” as a genre theme, however uncommon, associated with daily life 
in the countryside, where peasant women nursed their children or served as wet 
nurses, even while fulfilling their other duties, like tending their sheep? Or should 
one seek an allegorical interpretation for the pair? Admittedly, the elaborate dress 
of the nursing woman and the golden adornment of the child could intimate that 
these are not ordinary figures, yet the woman's bare feet and her being seated on 
the ground seem to contradict the impression of elevated status. Truth be told, we 


39 E.g. Harlow 2004, Figures 7, 10. 
40 Maguire 2012, 11—22. 
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Figure 7.9 Horvat Be'er-Shem'a, Saint Stephen's Church, nave, mosaic pavement, detail: 
medallion with nursing woman. Last third of sixth century AD. Photo: Yael 
Yolovitch, courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority. 


do not know enough about local female attire of the peasant classes at the time to 
be able to ascertain whether the ensemble here was meant to be authentic or not. 
On the other hand, the adornment of the child with jewellery seems to be a realistic 
touch, as confirmed by both archaeological and written evidence.*! 

The rather ornate attire of the figures, in combination with the placement of the 
image, seems to imply that the latter was important, but where does that importance 
lie? In the special meaning that it may have held for the donor(s) of the mosaic,” 
or in its wider implications? Perhaps the image of the nursing woman was deemed 
appropriate to be placed at the root of the inhabited scroll as alluding to birth and 
life's new beginnings. Framed by sheep, birds, and the basket full of fruit, it could 
likewise be an evocation of the fertility and bounty of God's Creation. An image of 
care and protection, it could indeed offer reassurance of God's parental concern for 
humanity. Not least, this image of nursing, being an image of nourishment, encir- 
cled as it is by vines and grapes, may have been imbued with Eucharistic associa- 
tions: just as the woman's milk gives life to the child, so the Eucharist sustains and 
opens the path to salvation and everlasting life to the faithful entering to worship 
in the church. However, if the image indeed had such a wide-ranging and powerful 
semiotic potential, why was it not more widely used in religious contexts? At the 
moment, I can offer no satisfactory answer, only some thoughts for future consid- 
eration at the end of the “Conclusions” below. 


4] Pitarakis 2009, 187—195. 

42 The ten Greek inscriptions located in the church, including one immediately to the west of the 
mosaic pavement of the nave, remain unpublished. According to Gazit and Lender 1993, 274, they 
contain “numerous names of men and women.” 
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Conclusions 


Having reached the end of our survey of images of ordinary women nursing, the 
great discrepancy between art and actual practice becomes apparent. While, in re- 
ality, breastfeeding was an act as common as it was necessary, it was very rarely 
represented in art, and this was obviously not for lack of suitable iconographic 
contexts. It is their rarity that makes the few extant examples of nursing images so 
compelling. As we have seen, these images were not meant to be simple domestic 
scenes. Rather, they were meant to serve a symbolic or an allegorical function, be it 
to identify a woman as a mother in funerary portraiture, to promote dynastic claims 
on imperial coinage, or to articulate ideas about fertility, nurture, vulnerability, 
dependency, and protection, sometimes hopeful, sometimes precarious, and always 
poignant. The centrality accorded to images of nursing women in the mosaics at 
Constantinople and Horvat Be’er-Shem‘a, as well as on the Brooklyn roundel, in- 
timates that both creators and intended audience were sensitive to the image’s se- 
miotic potential and power. 

In their pictorial treatment of the topic, early Byzantine artists occasionally 
seem to fall back on earlier Roman artistic prototypes, as suggested by the occur- 
rence of the distinctive head-kerchief of Roman nurses in the Walker Trust mosaic 
at Constantinople. Depicting contemporary, practical aspects of the act realistically 
does not appear to have been a requisite for them. It is not clear, for instance, how 
the breasts were divested of their clothing for nursing. In the case of the women 
on the Brooklyn roundel and the Horvat Be’er-Shema mosaic, whose garments 
evoke current fashions more closely, the implication is that the breast was accessed 
through a side opening or even through the broad sleeves of the female tunic once 
they were pulled back. However, in these examples, as in all other cases of fully 
dressed nursing figures, the lactating breast, represented incongruously against an 
otherwise fully covered torso, appears detached, deprived of an organic connection 
to the female body, with its potential sexual connotations neutralized.? This mode 
of representation draws attention to the breast as the nurturing organ, a function 
further highlighted by the woman’s offering it to the child. In a society that viewed 
especially public human nakedness as shameful,” isolating the breast from the 
rest of the female body in a way that focused attention on the nurturing act rather 
than its physicalness may have also been a means to maintain the nursing woman’s 
dignity, as well as ensuring that the viewer was not distracted from the point being 
made by the embarrassment of looking upon a partially naked female form. 

In four out of the five representations we have examined, it is her left breast 
that the woman offers to the child. In this, early Byzantine art follows a long- 
established preference that can be traced all the way back to the art of classical 
Greece.^ Christian views, such as those reflected in the Life of Symeon Stylite the 


43 Cf. Ventura 2015, 217. 

44 Meyer 2009, 279, with additional references. See also the nuanced discussion by Stafford 2022. 
45 Because of damage, this particular detail is unclear in the mosaic from Constantinople. 

46 Bonfante 1997, 196, n. 73; Cohen 1997, 79. 
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Younger (LSSY; 6th/7th c. AD), according to which the infant Symeon refused to 
receive milk from his mother's left breast, but would only suckle from the right, 
“because the child is of the right (things),"" apparently had no obvious impact on 
the traditional preference of depicting an infant nursing from the left breast of ordi- 
nary women in art. As a whole, postures and gestures conveyed the function of the 
woman not only as the nurturer, caregiver, but also as the protector of the child in 
her arms. In some examples, certain gestures and the direction of the gaze evoked 
the sentimental bond between the woman and the child that developed as a result of 
the act of breastfeeding, as also acknowledged in related medical writings.** Often, 
however, the woman did not gaze at her charge. In some examples, she gazes at the 
viewer, endowing the composition with an iconic rather than a narrative function. 
In others, she gazes to the side, implying some form of disturbance or potential 
danger that enhances the impression of the fragility of human life epitomized by 
the child in her arms. The child's dependency on the woman for its survival is viv- 
idly displayed by the way that it is often shown grasping at her. Sometimes naked, 
sometimes dressed in a simple short, sleeveless tunic, its gender remains undefined. 
A nursling was perhaps deemed too young to participate in the gender discourse of 
its society and to be ascribed distinct gender characteristics, at least in art. None- 
theless, this “unformed” quality was a dynamic one, as it contained the promise of 
growth and development under the woman’s nurturing care. 

If one considers the potential of such nursing images to promote the ideal of 
woman as mother, nurturer, and carer for children, which was the primary role as- 
cribed to women in the construction of the female gender at the time, the question 
of why they were not more frequently depicted becomes even more puzzling. My 
own impression is that there were different factors at play, artistic and social, as 
well as religious. To begin with, early Byzantine artists may have been restrained 
in their use of this image because it did not occur often in the earlier models to 
which they turned for inspiration; it was certainly not as popular as other themes 
inspired by daily life in the antique artistic vocabulary to which they had recourse. 
On the other hand, their sometimes novel treatment of this theme indicates that 
early Byzantine artists were not confined by tradition and that suitable settings for 
its introduction could be found if there was demand. 

As for potential patrons, they may have been disinterested in this theme, given 
the social realities associated with the actual practice, specifically that upper class 
women would not often nurse their own offspring, relegating the activity to women 
of low social status, including slaves. The moral ambivalence surrounding the fig- 
ure of the wet nurse, a woman, as astutely pointed out by Stavroula Constantinou 
and Aspasia Skouroumouni-Stavrinou, in a sense selling her body for money, may 


47 “tov yàp ečv &ou TO noi06piov" (LSSY 3.9-10, ed. Van den Ven). This passage has been dis- 
cussed by Chevallier Caseau 2009, 147. 

48 For ancient and early Byzantine medical writings pertaining to lactation, see Chapters 4—6 in this 
volume. 
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have fed into this reticence.” Likewise, patrons and viewers, who included both 
men and women, may have found the theme somewhat embarrassing and awk- 
ward, considering current attitudes to ordinary human nakedness, and thus may 
have wished to avoid it, especially in public contexts away from the more per- 
sonal and emotional setting of the tomb. Given that we lack information on the 
identity of the persons who commissioned the images we are discussing, there is 
no way to estimate whether there might have been a gender bias involved; one 
should, however, avoid making any assumptions about female preference for the 
theme, as opposed to male indifference or conscious avoidance, simply because 
of its content. 

Finally, considering that patrons and viewers lived in a progressively Christian- 
ized world, one cannot help but wonder whether there may have been a Christian 
wariness towards the theme of the nursing woman, given its frequent association 
with the pagan cults of mother goddesses, deae nutrices, and Dionysos. We have 
nothing from the period that we have been examining that could compare to the 
second-century AD rabbinic ban against “a nursing female image,” admittedly 
from a time when such cults were still going strong on imperial soil.® In the centu- 
ries that followed, memory may have survived the cults themselves and the theme 
may have been avoided, especially in religious contexts, at least until it could ac- 
cumulate a new set of associations that would allow for its use without suspicion. 
But this is a different story, and mine stops here. 
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Women, Widows, and 
Prophetesses-with-Child 
at Dura-Europos 


Barbara Crostini 


Introduction: Bare Breasts at Dura-Europos 


Two sets of bare breasts are prominently displayed in the lower panels of the paint- 
ings of the West Wall in the synagogue at Dura-Europos (ca. AD 240). To the right 
of the Torah niche, a frontal bather, identified as Pharaoh’s daughter, stands in the 
River Nile at the centre of an elaborate composition relating the narrative of Mo- 
ses’ rescue (cf. Exodus (Ex) 2). To the left of the Torah niche, a mother in distress 
has torn the upper garment of her black robes and exposed her bosom as a sign of 
mourning for her dead son (cf. 1 Kings = 3 Kingdoms (1 Kg (3 Kg)) 17.17-24).! 
These scenes were not tucked away to be seen by few: this register of paintings is 
the closest to the viewer's level, and the West Wall is the most important side of the 
interior space. Along this register, which takes into its visual field the Torah arch, 
a total of 14 female figures are represented. Even accounting for some duplicate 
characters, this overwhelming number of female figures calls for consideration in 
the interpretation of the message of the West Wall.? 

Despite their prominence, the presence of these women has gone largely un- 
remarked in scholarship, with one notable exception? The captions by which the 
scenes are known typically erase the women's role in the action by describing these 
panels with reference to male biblical heroes, such as “Pharaoh and the Infancy of 
Moses” and “Elijah Revives the Widow’s Child."^ Such labels confirm patriarchal 
expectations from a Jewish milieu, spectacularly failing to appreciate the impact of 
the women portrayed at the centre of this space. 

Some attention, however, has been paid to the breasts of Pharaoh’s daughter. 
According to classicist Warren Moon, “For members of the congregation the 
frontal nudity of Pharaoh’s daughter must have had a risqué connotation.” Moon 


1 Translations of the Bible, unless otherwise indicated, are taken from the New King James Version 
(NKJV). Copyright © 1982 by Thomas Nelson, Inc. https//www.biblestudytools.com/nkjv/. Accessed 
16 June 2022. 
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emphasizes the contrast between Hellenistic nakedness and Jewish prudishness, at- 
tributing unequivocal condemnation for such flesh-exposing images “even to a hel- 
lenized (sic) Jew.”° Moon’s judgement disregards ambivalence towards the breast 
in ancient cultures, where eroticism is accompanied by celebrations of fertility.’ It 
also sweepingly sets aside a whole biblical tradition in which the erotic connota- 
tions of women’s breasts are inscribed. Explicit celebrations of women’s bodily 
attractiveness in the Bible should caution against accepting at face value Moon’s 
concern about the inappropriateness of nakedness within sacred liturgical space. 
The tradition of the Song of Songs (S of S) springs to mind as the clearest example 
of the incorporation of erotic sensual experience in the spiritual realm. As An- 
nette Schellenberg has shown,’ the encounter of the woman with her bridegroom 
is a profoundly physical sensory experience, in which breasts are described as two 
gazelles (S of S 4.5, 7.3), evoking their delicate curvature, or as two towers, allud- 
ing to the erectility of aroused sexual organs (S of S 8.10). Moreover, the voice of 
this woman frames and drives the narrative of erotic encounter. Her initiative is in 
striking contrast to the male-oriented sexuality of the Bible, where sex is contem- 
plated only from the point of view of men and concerns women only to the extent 
that they are men’s property? In contrast, the S of S attributes a prominent role to 
women. Its performance would not have been alien to an environment similar to 
that surviving at Dura.'° 

Just as the sensuality of the S of S is not aberrant to the biblical canon, so is the 
depiction of breasts in the women of the Dura synagogue paintings integral to its 
painterly programme. In this chapter, I argue that, far from needing to avert our 
eyes from such a display of nudity, we need to sharpen our sight to capture this 
mark of women's presence and power. Focusing on Pharaoh's daughter and the 
widow of Sarepta, I argue that exposure of their breasts in the Dura synagogue, far 
from being a matter of shame, is purposefully designed to draw attention to these 
women's active and prophetic role in Israel. While the identification of Pharaoh's 
daughter with the fertility goddess Anahita proposed by Erwin Goodenough has 
been rightly rejected," nevertheless his comparison captures the numinous aura 
of this woman at the centre of the painted panel, endowed with as much power 
as ancient breastfeeding divinities." As for the widow, her relation to Elijah is 
far from subordinate. Robert du Mesnil du Buisson remarked that her stance is 
comparable to later images of the Virgin Mary with child. The coupling of these 
women to their children unleashes their capacities as special witnesses to the di- 


6 Moon 1992, 595. 
7 lavazzo et al. 2009. 
8 Schellenberg 2018 and 2016. 
9 Carr 2000, 237—241. 
10 Schellenberg 2016, 114. 
11 Xeravits 2017a, 268—269. 
12 Moon 1992, 588. 
13 Mesnil du Buisson 1939, 114. For the imagery of the Virgin Mary with child, and in particular the 
Galaktotrophousa motif, see Chapter 7 in this volume. 
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vine in the world: partaking in God’s act of creation, they enact salvation, foresee 
future outcomes, and contribute in a determinant way to leading the community in 
the right direction. Thus, sexual attributes are here exposed in order to highlight 
these women’s roles as life givers and nourishers. In particular, these women are 
unlike the majority of biblical female prophet figures, who are without child; on 
the contrary, they are bound to their children as an important marker of their pro- 
phetic identity. Thus, their role as mothers is not confined to the domestic sphere 
because of childbirth; rather, their offspring enhance the women’s contribution to 
the community. Children do not steal the limelight from their mothers, leaving 
these women as mere instruments of their coming into existence. 

In order to understand how these images do not conform to the trend of miti- 
gating female initiative through the confines of motherhood, I highlight two fac- 
tors: (1) how the status of these women is uncoupled from male presence, even 
concerning the origin of their offspring, and (2) how mothers are responsible for 
their children’s education. After exploring their relationship to the category of fe- 
male prophets-with-child, I further highlight how these women, who are neither 
sterile nor inviolate, are portrayed as single mothers. Contrary to conventions of 
well-ordered family structures still largely upheld today,'* their husbandless soli- 
tude is not stigmatized, nor is their fertility — of which the breasts are an evident 
boast — branded as immoral. Without a partner or guardian, these women’s agency 
comes across as more encompassing and comprehensive than in a regular family 
hierarchy. Freed from men’s possession, just as real Durene women attested from 
contemporary documents on papyrus were, these biblical heroines reflect the unex- 
pected face of women’s power in a late ancient setting. 

Turning to the real women around town, women’s roles in the community and 
in society at large display independent traits, including equality of legal rights with 
men. Situating the daughter of Pharaoh and Elijah’s widow in contemporary con- 
text, I show that the synagogue’s paintings displayed no radically different attitude 
to women than what was acceptable in that society. The attitude of Jewish prophet- 
esses thus contributed to reinforce and justify women’s legal freedom as practised 
under the Severi. I conclude that it was precisely as single mothers that the status 
of the women depicted in these paintings was enhanced and their contribution as 
seers appreciated. Despite the certain presence of a male priestly caste at Dura, a 
mantic “proto-priestly” function of women-with-child is also envisaged. Against 
this background, these single women-with-child (and without husband), fully com- 
prised of their creative powers in body and mind, can be considered as forerunners 
of the Virgin Mary, devoid of the connotations of asexual or anti-sexual encratism 
associated with her figure.!° 

Like the use of images in a Jewish setting, the idea that women were no less 
worthy of spiritual authority after producing a child, whether in or outside wed- 
lock, whether the male partner was temporarily absent or permanently gone, and 


14 But see O’Reilly 2019. 
15 Clayton Croy and Connor 2011. 
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whatever the reasons for the latter — death or neglect and abandonment — breaks 
free of expectations. These unconventional, real-life scenarios in which women 
could become lone actors are covered by the meaning of the word “widow” in 
ancient Greek (chéra) and Latin (vidua), terms that describe a state of singleness, 
whatever the causes. Being a “widow,” or a single mother, was no reason for 
shame, but rather deserved special consideration and status beyond that of becom- 
ing the object of charitable benefactions. Exposing the beautiful female body in 
open proclamation of that special condition, the paintings of the Dura synagogue 
attest to a place (the Roman Eastern /imes) and a time (the first half of the 3rd c. 
AD) where female agency was pivotal to the Jewish faith. Their outspokenness 
may contribute to explaining the backlash found in Scriptures aimed at restraining 
controversy on this front. This process is observed not only in the Hebrew Bible 
but also in New Testament writings, resulting in the coexistence of both liberal and 
conservative traditions concerning women." For this reason, Steinberg's claim that 
women's status was enhanced in the paintings in order to entice modern-thinking 
Jewish women to remain in the synagogue, rather than defect to the Christian com- 
petition because it was offering them a better deal, expresses an interesting, but 
ultimately unpersuasive, theory.'* 


Prophetess-with-Child: Isaiah's Exception to the Rule 


In a well-argued and careful article, Esther Hamori observes a pattern of female 
diviners in the Bible who are not also depicted as mothers. The distinction stands 
out as a contrast to the overwhelming emphasis on fertility and motherhood as a 
sign of God's favour in Israel." There are only four women explicitly designated as 
prophetesses: Miriam, Huldah, Deborah, and Noadiah. Miriam's family relation- 
ships are designated only with respect to male relatives, her brothers Moses and 
Aaron, as we shall see further below.” Deborah and Huldah are married, but there 
is no mention of children in the text (Judges 4.4 and 2 Kings = 4 Kingdoms (2 Kg (4 
Kg)) 22.14 respectively)?! Reference to Noadiah is too brief to draw conclusions 
(Nehemiah 6.16).? Other women who prophesy, such as the two wise women of 
Tekoa (2 Samuel 14), use metaphors of motherhood in their prophecies but are not 
said to be mothers themselves.? Hamori stresses that her conclusions may not re- 
late to the reality of these women, but are confined to their presentation in the text, 


16 Maier 2021, 59: “The Greek term “yjpa’ could refer to any woman who chose to live without a man, 
whether one whose husband had died or a single woman"; see also Lehtipuu 2017. 

17 Zamfir 2020 for the New Testament; Schellenberg 2018 for the Hebrew Bible. 

18 Steinberg 2006, 482, 487. 

19 Hamori 2013. 

20 Hamori 2013, 170. 

21 Hamori 2013, 171—172. 

22 Hamori 2013, 172. 

23 Hamori 2013, 173-174. 
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which seemingly creates “an observable pattern of female diviners not also being 
depicted as mothers.”4 

The exception to the rule of childless women is the case of one anonymous 
prophetess (as the Bible designates her) mentioned in Zsaiah (Is) 8.3,? with whom 
the prophet conceived a son. Exegetes are embarrassed about Isaiah's role, since 
his occasional sexual collaboration does not justify calling this woman the proph- 
et's wife. This subordinate role was once suggested for all biblical prophetesses, 
whereas more recent studies have given women full credit for this role. Williamson 
calls her Huldah's predecessor, placing her in the succession of prophets from Mo- 
ses.” Others have suggested that the role of this woman as prophet be downgraded 
because “she does not even speak." To this objection, Hamori counters that 
*[w]hat she does in the story, she does only through her reproductive capacity: she 
bears a sign-child. This woman literally delivers an oracle.” Hamori also stresses 
the woman's active involvement in this provision of the baby oracle: “The text 
overtly describes the birth of the sign-child as prophetic symbolic action, and ... 
most of this action is hers.” 

A general trend from classical antiquity common to Middle Eastern civiliza- 
tions and, it would seem, also to the biblical tradition, separated women's divina- 
tion from traditional family roles. For example, Apollo's Pythia was a permanent 
virgin or, at most, a postmenopausal *widow.'?? The nameless prophetess of Isaiah 
represents a very different trend by equating birth and motherhood with the very 
powers of prophecy: her prophetic words are enfleshed in her childbearing. This al- 
ternative strand does not require sexual abstinence but rather values the experience 
of childbirth as a kind of initiation into life's most vital mechanisms. The bringing 
forth of new life provides the essential depth of emotional experience that enables 
clarity of vision into the fundamentals of existence. The Dura scenes that we will 
now examine uphold this kind of understanding endorsed by /saiah. They do not 
shy away from attributing independent powers as prophets and seers to women- 
with-child (and without husbands). 


Acting Motherly: Miriam, Jochebed, and Pharaoh’s Daughter 


The scene of the rescue of Moses from the Nile, described by Kraeling as “Pharaoh 
and the infancy of Moses” (panel WC4: Figure 8.1), occupies a rectangular surface 
4 m long and 1.29 m high, making it the largest panel on this row and one of the 
largest in the whole synagogue.*' It displays nine women, of which one, centrally 


24 Hamori 2013, 170. 

25 Nissinen 2013, 30, n. 16. 

26 Williamson 2010, 75. 

27 Ackerman 1998, cited by Hamori 2013, 172. 
28 Hamori 2013, 172. 

29 Hamori 2013, 172. Emphasis added. 

30 Hamori 2013, 180. 
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Figure 8.1 Miriam, Jochebed, and the daughter of Pharaoh rescue Moses from the Nile 
(left); the three maid attendants (centre); the introduction of Moses at Pharaoh’s 
court (right). Fresco on the West Wall of the synagogue at Dura-Europos, Syria, 
ca. AD 240. After Goodenough, E.R. 1964. Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 
Period. Toronto: Pantheon Books. Vol. 11, p. 9. Original photo: Fred Anderegg. 
Via https://www.reed.edu/humanities/hum 1 10/dura_images04/dura.htm. 


positioned in the middle-front plane of the panel, is standing naked in the river with 
baby Moses on her hip. The identity of each of these women is not completely cer- 
tain. After reviewing the current understanding of the panel, I propose a different 
interpretation that highlights agency by the women depicted. 

The movement of the action was envisaged, according to Kraeling, from right 
to left, bringing the viewer’s attention towards the Torah niche at the centre of this 
wall and paralleling the flow of the river through the length of the panel from one 
edge to the other. Kraeling, peculiarly, also adds a horizontal division of the space 
into foreground and background planes indicated by the nearer and farther banks 
of the river, even though extensive damage to the lower right portion of the panel 
makes the exact shape of the nearer bank hypothetical. 

Kraeling describes the group represented on the far bank of the river as “a 
king seated upon a throne attended by two courtiers, [and] a group of standing 
women.”*” The king’s throne lacks the details, such as lions, proper to Solomon's 
throne.? Moreover, although the city gate framing the scene to the right stands for 
Egypt as in the Exodus panels above, the king, 1.e. Pharaoh, is dressed in the Per- 
sian manner. Kraeling confidently identifies the two women as midwives, relating 
the scene to the order, imparted by Pharaoh, to kill male Hebrew babies while they 
are being delivered. Exodus 1.15—16 even names these women as Shiphrah and 
Puah. Weitzmann and Kessler follow this identification, noting that the midwives’ 
objection of conscience to Pharaoh’s orders is key to the salvation of the Hebrew 
children.” 


32 Kraeling 1956, 170. 
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This explanation of the midwives as supporters of the Jewish nation explains 
why God protects them from Pharaoh’s wrath, but sits in tension with the rescue 
of Moses and with their tale of deceit. The midwives tell Pharaoh that they have 
not managed to kill all the male Hebrew babies because Hebrew mothers are so 
capable and healthy that they give birth before the midwives can arrive. While the 
midwives’ names designate them as Semitic women of slave descent in Egypt, 
their interaction with Pharaoh and their unexpected moral integrity towards the 
commandment not to kill would make better sense if their loyalty to Egypt were 
underpinned by their Egyptian identity. In fact, their dilemma and ethical course 
raise precisely those issues of belonging in a multi-ethnic society that are further 
developed in the Moses story. However, Moses’ survival does not depend directly 
on their action. Rather, his escape confirms a version of their story — which is meant 
to be false in the midwives’ retelling — namely, that Jewish women use subterfuge 
to save male babies. Thus, from a narrative viewpoint, the midwives’ scene is not 
essential to the dynamics of Moses’ rescue. 

Identifying the scene to the right with the text of Exodus 1.15—16 leaves out of 
the explanation the woman bending down to the ground between the midwives. 
Since the biblical account mentions only two midwives, this third presence must 
be eliminated from that ensemble. Thus Kraeling considers that she belongs to the 
foreground, removing her from the threesome. Imagining her near to the riverbank 
(which is now destroyed), Kraeling identifies her as Jochebed, the mother of Mo- 
ses, floating her baby in the basket — as the Bible describes it in Exodus 2.3.37 

This action confirms that the river would be flowing from right to left: placed 
on the water, Moses' casket would have floated downstream. But since the woman 
standing naked in the water is turned towards her right as she lifts up Moses, in 
this reconstruction the casket would have floated all the way past her before she 
reached out to it. This dynamic 1s implausible. There is no doubt that this woman 
should be identified with Pharaoh's daughter, who picks up and holds the naked 
baby Moses on her hip. Behind her are three maidservants holding ceremonial 
objects for the purpose of ablutions: a pitcher, two fluted metal bowls, and a cas- 
ket, possibly of ivory.?? In the scene, Pharaoh's daughter's nakedness is therefore 
exclusively displayed for the eyes of the women who surround her. Coming from 
the front, the viewer intrudes into an intimate moment of bathing, likely with ritual 
connotations, albeit in a public place, the river. The intrusion is justified because 
this moment coincides with Moses' rescue from the Nile. As described, the story of 
Moses would then unfold towards the left. 

Again to the left of the central group of maidens, another two women are stand- 
ing on the far shore.? These women are Miriam, who was in charge of watching 
the baby as it lay in the reeds, and Moses' mother Jochebed, who is named only at 


36 Albright 1954, 229, nr 21 for Shiphrah. Puah is a Canaanite name. 

37 Weitzmann and Kessler 1990, 28—29; Kraeling 1956, 173—174. 

38 Weitzmann and Kessler 1990, 30; Kraeling 1956, 175 with drawing of these objects, Figures 47—50. 
39 Weitzmann and Kessler 1990, 31—32; Kraeling 1956, 177. 
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Exodus 6.20, where she is described as the aunt of her husband Amram; both are 
from the house of Levi, as specified by Exodus 2.1.*° In their expressive gestures, 
Moses’ dramatic story is condensed. Miriam talks Pharaoh’s daughter into hand- 
ing her baby Moses, asking permission for him to be nursed by one of the Hebrew 
women. Her ruse reunites Moses with his mother Jochebed and saves him from 
death. 

Despite scholarly consensus in favour of this interpretation, this reading from 
right to left does violence to the visual presentation of this panel. The movement 
of the bodies strongly suggests the opposite progression. Moreover, the need to 
create a split between a foreground and background in order to explain the court 
scene to the right is unconvincing. It divides what appears to be a unitary scene 
with a group of three women. The woman bowing in proskynesis is currently in- 
terpreted as consigning baby Moses to the current flowing downstream, but, as we 
have seen, this dynamic does not make sense of the pose of Moses’ rescuer. She 
is rather best understood as an integral part of the imperial audience, bowing to 
the king. She only needs to be subtracted from the scene to force it into matching 
the Exodus passage (Ex 1.15—22), where only the two midwives are supposed to 
be present. Moreover, the dress of the two standing women presumed to be mid- 
wives precisely matches that of Miriam and Jochebed as depicted on the far left of 
the panel, strongly suggesting their identity. Intriguingly, a Talmudic interpretation 
names the midwives Miriam and Jochebed, ignoring the biblical names, but per- 
haps responding to this precise visualization of the scene.*! The presence of Miriam 
and Jochebed casts doubt over the identification of the court scene with Pharaoh’s 
orders to the midwives. 

A progression from the court scene to the Nile episode, right to left, diminishes 
the prominence of the key scene, Moses’ rescue, and with it the role of the women 
involved in it. Diluting the identity of the nine women across a range of different 
characters that includes the midwives also takes the focus away from the principal 
actors: Miriam, Jochebed, and Pharaoh’s daughter. On the other hand, it is not pos- 
sible to accept the identification of the women in the court scene with Jochebed 
and Miriam and at the same time consider them as the midwives of the biblical 
narrative.“ This kind of interpretative violence to the images in order for them to 
comply with the biblical narrative sequence and details has been severely criticized 
by Annabel Wharton.? Supplementary midrashic sources have been identified for 
many scenes," as in the case of the initiative by Pharaoh's daughter to go to the res- 
cue of the baby herself rather than send her handmaid, as specified in Exodus 2.5. 


40 On Levite endogamy, see Tervanotko 2015. 

41 Talmud Sotah 11b. https://halakhah.com/sotah/index.html. Accessed 28 May 2022. 

42 Weitzmann and Kessler 1990, 27. 

43 Wharton 1994. 

44 Laderman 1997. 

45 Targum Onkelos to Ex. 2.5: “And the daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash at the river, and her 
damsels walked on the river's bank; and she saw the ark in the flood, and reached out her arm and 
took it.” Hebrew text at https://www.sefaria.org/texts/Tanakh/Targum/Onkelos. Accessed 27 June 
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It may not be enough, however, to bring in midrash as a source for the images 
in the Dura synagogue. Considering the court scene, there may be another occasion 
on which the relatives of Moses, and not the midwives, are having an audience 
with Pharaoh. I would like to suggest that the source underlying this panel is to be 
found in the rewriting of the book of Exodus in Ezekiel the Tragedian’s Exagoge 
(Ezek.).^* Connecting the scene with the dramatic mise-en-scène of the biblical nar- 
rative changes the entire approach to these paintings, further foregrounding women 
as main protagonists. 


Dramatic Women in Ezekiel the Tragedian's Exagoge 


Ezekiel the Tragedian's work, the Exagoge, 1s understood as a dramatic rewriting 
of the book of Exodus. Little is known about the author, and his dating 1s uncer- 
tain. The extant text, moreover, survives in a fragmentary state." However, the 
episode of Moses' rescue is preserved. Ezekiel's theatrical version shares with the 
Targumin the prominent role given to the Egyptian princess (Ezek. vv. 19-31, ed. 
Lanfranchi 2006). It is she who picks up the baby, realizing that he is a Hebrew by 
birth. This moment, depicted at the centre of the fresco, dramatizes the recogni- 
tion by showing the baby's genitals frontally. It would seem probable, then, that 
one should interpret the princess’ understanding about the baby's origin as coming 
from her realization that he was circumcised.^ Miriam is placed near the riverbank 
and mediates the transfer of the baby into the arms of his real mother, after a verbal 
exchange with the princess which concludes with the princess’ gesture of hasty 
despatch (her right arm stretched out). Both the placing of Miriam close to the 
riverbank (Ezek. v. 18) and the mother's embracing of her baby (Ezek. v. 27) are 
details added by Ezekiel. The image of the baby is repeated to mark a develop- 
ment in the narrative, a visual device also found in the widow of Sarepta's panel. 
Strictly speaking, the horizontal curtain above the scene brackets the sequence 
of the discovery by the bathing princess, followed by the delivery of Moses back 
to his biological mother via Miriam, together with only one of the princess’ serv- 
ants. This servant holds both pitcher and bowl, one in each hand. It is possible that 
these washing instruments signal the naming of Moses by the princess at the time 
of his rescue, a detail anticipated by Ezekiel in the river scene, which underscores 
the etymology of the name.?? To the right of the princess, two maidservants fall 
between curtain hangings: the one to the left holds a casket, while that to the right 
is dressed identically to the servant under the canopy and holds the same golden 
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bowl to her chest. Although the biblical text speaks of three maids, this may not be 
reflected in the image. In Ezekiel’s version, Pharaoh’s daughter is accompanied by 
her “favourite slaves” (havrais, Ezek. v. 19; trans. Lanfranchi 2006, 113) without 
their number being specified. The dative plural may even be used as a dual. 

The detail of the floating ark on the fresco, in the shape of a temple sarcophagus, 
has attracted a good deal of attention. It is a miniature of Noah’s Ark. In addition, 
its shape resembles early Christian reliquaries or first-century Jewish ossuaries, 
the functions of which overlapped.*' I suggest that the word used by Ezekiel, kos- 
mos, which has much puzzled critics, is clarified in the fresco’s representation of 
Moses’ basket as an ark, itself the image of the cosmos. Jochebed’s chosen vessel 
is not the practical watertight basket described by the Bible. Her interpretation of 
what she needs to provide for the baby’s safety encompasses a symbolic dimen- 
sion: it is an ark, a tabernacle, which alone can be the sign of a positive outcome for 
her son. This awareness has passed through Miriam’s prescience of Moses’ future. 

Miriam’s pivotal role in the rescue reflects her prescience of the fate of Moses, 
imparted to her in a dream.” Although a sister, Miriam takes on a motherly role in 
protecting her brother and at the same time in preparing their parents for the unu- 
sual fate of their special child.** As in Ezekiel, Moses’ father Amram has no role 
to play.? This is a women’s world, where women’s emotions motivate action and 
ultimately determine the survival and well-being of this child despite all odds.*° 
While the nakedness of Pharaoh’s daughter (who was bathing) visually contrasts 
with the long flowing garments of the Hebrew women on the shore, her heathen 
breasts react to the baby’s presence in the same compassionate way as the baby’s 
own mother. Thus, if exposure of the flesh marks the princess as non-Jew,*’ this 
is hardly the only function of the depiction. Rather, her naked breasts powerfully 
underline how salvation comes through women's bodies. 

Ezekiel the Tragedian's work was modelled on Euripides, whose heroines take 
centre stage.** Seen through the eyes of the dramatist, the women who populate 
this scene are not accessory presences, but the very fulcrum of the story. Although 
not entirely different from the biblical account of Exodus, nevertheless the nu- 
ances of Ezekiel’s poetry highlight women’s roles as mothers and prophetesses, 
thus clarifying the biblical designation of Miriam as a divine seer. Ezekiel, and not 
Exodus, explicitly names Miriam in this episode.? Although Miriam is not herself 
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described in the Bible as a mother, she is here the pivot of a mother-baby story that 
plays between the concepts of birth mother and adoptive parent.® By performing 
an exceptional role as "sister," she impacts the fate of her people in a major way, 
being herself chosen as leader of the Hebrew women at the time of the flight from 
Pharaoh. 


Women’s Educational Role 


A reconsideration of the court scene to the right, bracketed by two overhanging 
curtains, in the light of Ezekiel’s drama provides an alternative to the interpretation 
based on the description of midwives in Exodus. Following on from the rescue 
scene, Ezekiel develops the narrative of the introduction of Moses at the court 
of Pharaoh (Ezek. vv. 32-38). Among the various versions designating how old 
Moses was when he was given back to his adoptive mother, under whose protec- 
tion alone he would be allowed to flourish, Ezekiel chooses a midpoint: Moses 
was a “výmiog,” which, as Lanfranchi explains, “peut designer un enfant jusqu'à 
la puberté."*' I propose identifying the young man standing to the right of Pharaoh 
as Moses, gesturing goodbye to his sister and mother, who have just presented 
him at court. Between the Jewish women, it is Pharaoh's daughter who — her head 
uncovered as in the bathing scene, her hair flowing — implores her father to forgive 
her weakness. Presumably, she is acknowledging the baby as her own rather than 
confessing the fact that she let a Hebrew male child live. The presence of Miriam 
and Jochebed, purely as mediators and thus temporary caretakers of the infant, is 
thus explained. Yet their presence is also a reminder not only of the miraculous 
rescue that happened exclusively through their providential scheme but also of 
the education that Moses had so far received at home. Again, it 1s Ezekiel who 
attributes the function of teaching Moses the customs of the Hebrews exclusively 
to Moses’ mother.” It is through her that Moses learnt about his own rescue from 
the Nile, about the history of the patriarchs and about the “gifts” of God.? Young 
Moses is standing to the right of Pharaoh, at once bidding farewell to his carers and 
proclaiming the blessings he received from them. To the left of Pharaoh stands a 
scribe, wax tablet and stylus in hand: he will impart a different knowledge to the 
adopted child of Pharaoh's daughter, but will not remove his initial imprint. 

With this final scene, Moses takes his place at the court of Pharaoh, a develop- 
ment much more significant than the midwives' actions preceding his rescue story. 
There, he will continue to be educated and assume his Egyptian identity alongside 
that of his Jewish origins. This kind of discourse is essential to the message of the 
synagogue's walls: Moses’ paideia “sums up Ezekiel's dual commitment to the 
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Jewish people and to Greek culture,” a feature that is perfectly suited to the mul- 


ticultural atmosphere at Dura. Lanfranchi points out that Ezekiel is the first source 
to mention Moses’ royal education, a detail that would be used again by Philo and 
in the Acts of the Apostles (Acts) (7.22).° The role of women in imparting religious 
education is picked up in the Pastoral Epistles, where Lois and Eunice, Timothy’s 
grandmother and mother, are inserted in the narrative (perhaps as a pseudepigraph- 
ical element) to bring out women’s contribution to a line of cultural transmission 
besides the biological one.” 


The Widow of Sarepta as Prophetic Single Mother 


Like Pharaoh’s daughter,” but unlike Miriam and Jochebed, the widow of Sarepta 
(or Zarephath) is one of the unnamed women of the Bible. Her Scriptural invis- 
ibility contrasts with her prominent presence on the panel to the left of the Torah 
niche at Dura, on the same register as Moses’ Nilotic scene (see Figure 8.2). Even 
though the prophet Elijah is placed at the centre of this panel, it is the widow who 
moves forward the narrative. She performs the main actions that bookend the male 
prophet at centre stage: on the left, she mourns her dead son and forcefully presents 
him to Elijah for healing; on the right, she receives her healed son in triumph and 
gives praise to God. The colours of her garments underscore this dramatic change. 
At first, she is dressed in black with the neckline of her tunic pushed down so as 
to expose her breasts. After the prophet has resurrected the baby, the brightness of 
her yellow clothes marks her change of mood from mourning to joy. Not unlike the 
way Pharaoh’s daughter held Moses rescued from the river, the widow of Sarepta 
proudly poses with her healed child sitting upright on her hip. An image of her 
baby is thus repeated three times, at each stage of the scene, just as baby Moses is 
repeatedly represented in the Nile scene. 

Commentators have variously appreciated the narrative dynamic of this panel. 
Kraeling praised the panel’s display of “artistic stenography” devised in order to 
“save space,” while Weitzmann and Kessler lamented the inability of this panel 
to mirror details of the biblical narrative effectively, as these were sacrificed to aes- 
thetic principles in order to achieve a balanced composition." All readings prem- 
ise the written biblical text as foundational in the making of the image. However 
bound we are to that point of reference for understanding these paintings, we need 
not limit ourselves to matching the images to the biblical text. As we have seen in 
the case of the Nile scene, a dramatic performance may underlie the depiction. Its 
essential components structure this composition as a tableau vivant in three still 
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Figure 8.2 The widow of Sarepta begs Elijah to revive her lifeless child (left); Elijah prays 
to God in his room to effect the healing of the child (centre); the widow rejoices 
at her son’s return to life (right). Fresco on the West Wall of the synagogue at 
Dura-Europos, ca. AD 240. Wikimedia Commons. 


poses. These moments are specifically chosen to evoke in the mind of the viewer 
the speeches uttered by these characters, rather than to demonstrate the practical 
dynamics of the actions unfolding.” 

The words spoken by the widow are revealing of her prophetic role. Her task is 
to draw attention to the perilous predicament of mortals and to model trust in the 
“man of God” (*ávOponog 0200" — as quoted below in 1 Kg (3 Kg) 17.18, 17.24) 
who had come to visit her house. After the resuscitation of her son, she affirms 
Elijah’s status as a true prophet (1 Kg (3 Kg) 17.24: “pua kopíov ¿v otóuatı oov 
àAn0twóv"^), at the same time showing proof of his miracle to the audience. A graf- 
fito scratched on the painting's surface summarizes effectively how her message 
was received by visitors to the synagogue, even foreign ones: "Praise to the gods, 
praise! Since life, life eternally has been given." Steven Fine calls this writing an 
"assertively performative" theological inscription.? 

The widow of Sarepta is a figure of contradiction, as her appearance in the Gos- 
pel of Luke brings out (Luke 4.24—26). She is a non-Jew to whom Elijah, one of the 
greatest Jewish prophets, turned for safety. The indignation her mention causes to 
Jesus' audience at Nazareth, as narrated in the pericope of Luke, may not be simply 
due to geographical or ethnic preoccupations. Her relationship with Elijah, who de- 
cides to live together with the widow and her child following God's order, remains 
somewhat ambiguous. Above all, her previous life is ominously foreshadowed in 
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her rebuke to the prophet during the dramatic moments of her son’s death, when she 
retorts, “What have I to do with you, O man of God? Have you come to me to bring 
my sin to remembrance, and to kill my son?” (1 Kg (3 Kg) 17.18: “Ti &poi Kai oot, 
&vO0ponse tod 0200; sion ADEs npóg ue TOD AVALVOAL tàs AdtKkias uov Kai Davatacat 
TOV vióv uov;”). The Sareptian is here keeping her distance from the man she has 
welcomed under duress, a miracle worker whose moral high ground risks shaming 
her humble state and crushing her life. This child’s life was the only consolation for 
her “sin.” The phrase is unlikely to connote the sexual act itself. Rather, it may in- 
dicate that the boy had been born of a passing, unsanctioned union that had quickly 
left her a “widow,” that is, a single mother. The fact that the widow is poor and has 
just one child (in this version of the story) would seem to confirm this possibility. 


Rewriting the Widow of Sarepta’s Story 


Redactional changes to the widow of Sarepta’s story as applied to Elisha in 2 Kings 
(4 Kingdoms) Chapter 4 confirm the discomfort with the original version. In the reprise, 
now featuring Elijah's disciple Elisha as protagonist, all potential ambiguities are dis- 
pelled. The two original episodes, the welcome of Elijah by the Sareptian resulting in 
the miracle of the multiplication of food, and the miracle of her son’s healing, become 
two consecutive but distinct narratives, each concerning a different unnamed woman: a 
widow (2 Kg (4 Kg) 4.1-7) and the Shunammite woman (2 Kg (4 Kg) 4.8-37). 

The changes ensure that neither could be (mis)construed as single or be suspected 
of having sexual relations with the prophet. The woman who welcomes Elisha to 
her house specifies that she is a widow because of her husband’s recent death (2 Kg 
(4 Kg) 4.1), thus giving ample credentials of a regular marital union. She receives 
Elisha’s multiplication miracle as charity for her poverty, as a woman deprived of 
the income a husband brings to the household. She represents all widows in this 
respect, as worthy objects of the community’s charity, initiating the paradigm of 
the “poor widow" developed in the New Testament (Mark 12.4144; Luke 21.1—4). 

On the other hand, the Shunammite woman, a wealthy but infertile matron, has a 
husband who is an (almost) integral part of the story. The Shunammite decides, with 
her husband's consent, to make a place for Elisha in her house (2 Kg (4 Kg) 4.9-10). 
Elisha rewards her hospitality by promising that she will beget a son within the year 
(2 Kg (4 Kg) 4.16). The miraculous nature of this conception is guaranteed by the 
vigilant presence of the prophet's servant, Gehazi: unlike Elijah and the Sareptian, the 
Shunammite may visit the prophet's upper room, but she is never alone with him. Hers 
is certainly not the offspring of sin, but God's miracle, even though “her husband is 
old" (2 Kg (4 Kg) 4.14: “ò àvrjp aùtis npsopotng ). At the key moment of the boy's 
illness, the husband is out in the fields and confidently passes the care of the boy to 
his wife. It is she who bears the entire burden of anxiety and shows deep faith in the 
prophet Elisha. The initiative to fetch the holy man is entirely the woman's. Nonethe- 
less, the boy's father gives permission for the journey and provides the donkey, all 
the while being kept blissfully oblivious of the drama of his son's death. Even more 
remarkably, he does not re-enter the scene at its happy conclusion. When his task as 
guarantor of the woman's virtue is completed, he is no longer part of the action. 
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The care taken in 2 Kings to divide the original episodes at Sarepta between 
two different women, and to highlight the presence, or the cause of absence, of 
their respective husbands, reveals an anxiety about normalizing the situation. Man- 
less women are a threatening presence, their morality is perceived as tenuous. Yet 
Jesus, in Luke 4, chooses to mention the more controversial of these stories. Only 
the “widow” of Sarepta acts completely on her own. Yet, her namelessness may 
be intentional in pointing to her situation as paradigmatic of a larger group. Be- 
ing known by the toponym of her city, she acts as a representative for an entire 
geographical area, the coastal region of Syria Phoenicia. Confirmation of women’s 
integration into the ecclesial structure in areas along the Mediterranean coast has 
been secured by recent finds at Azotos Paralios.” This excavation may reflect the 
testimony of the Acts of the Apostles 8.40, recording the activity of the apostle 
Philip, who “had four virgin daughters (parthenoi) who prophesied” (Acts 21.9: 
“tovto 98 r|cav Ovyatépec técoapsc napÜ£voi npoqnteóovoat"). 

But while Luke 4 clearly refers to Jesus’ preference for Sareptian-type women, 
other parts of his Gospel tone down women's independence, as for example in the 
episode rewriting the resurrection of the widow of Sarepta's son (Luke 7.11—17). 
Jesus enters Nain as Elijah had once entered Sarepta, but the scene is choral here, 
and the meeting is only fortuitous: Jesus stumbles across a funeral procession, ac- 
companied by a large crowd, where the dead person is the only son of a mother, 
herself a widow. The mother's distress moves Jesus to pity, but she does not have 
a role to play in her son's restoration to life. It is Jesus who takes the initiative for 
the miracle and gives the child back to his mother. As a result of this resurrection, 
the crowd recognizes and proclaims Jesus a prophet.” 

In Luke's reading, agency has totally passed to the male. Jesus’ designation 
as prophet parallels the deeds of Elijah, while the widow of Nain is but a pale 
shadow of her predecessor from Sarepta. Even though the Sareptian's tale needed 
to be "purified," in Elisha's case, too, the female remained the protagonist of her 
offspring's salvation. While the prophets may act as healers, it is the mothers' fore- 
sight that is operative in obtaining the restoration of the miracle of life. The widow 
of Sarepta's explicit motherly role is paradigmatic in upholding and amplifying the 
model of Isaiah's nameless prophetess (/s 1.8). In contrast to other biblical prophet- 
esses, whose children are not mentioned, her resurrected child, whatever his origin, 
is at once the sign and the proof of her prophetic activity as purveyor of salvation. 


Real-Life Durene Women: Legal Status and Childbirth 


In contrast to the subordinate place of women in society that was the norm in 
certain quarters, places, and times, women's agency and parity are consistent with 
the Macedonian Hellenistic ideal.” This ideal was continued or, more probably, 
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was consciously revived by the women of the Severan dynasty, who hailed from 
Syria.” These female rulers claimed power through their children, having sidelined 
their husbands or acted after their husbands’ death, and were atypically involved 
in the military at provincial locations.” From the area of the Temple of Artemis 
at Dura comes an inscription commemorating Julia Domna (ca. AD 160—217) as 
mother of the assembly and of the holy troops: “The council of the Aurelian Anto- 
nine Europeans to Julia Domna Augusta mother of the assembly and of the sacred 
troops” (“IovAiav Aópvav | Avyototav tiv untépa | ovykArtou Kai tv | iepõv 
otpatevudtov | Avpnà. Avtwviavev Eoponaítov ñ Bovin”). While the extension 
of Roman citizenship to the inhabitants of Dura through the Antonine Constitution 
(11 July AD 212) and the elevation of the town to the status of Roman colony are 
discussed in scholarship with reference to the male emperors of the Severan dy- 
nasty, the role of Julia, of Syrian birth, should also be taken into account. A gypsum 
statue of Julia may have belonged together with the inscription.” 

Another gypsum statue, of a veiled woman, was discovered in the stepped room 
of the Temple of Artemis. Cumont likens her to Roman personifications of Pudici- 
tia, while considering her the portrait of a benefactress.*° Her attire recalls the long 
robes of the Hebrew women as depicted in the synagogue.*! By contrast, Pharaoh’s 
daughter’s nudity (see Figure 8.1) has been compared with the shapely female 
body of a plaster relief of Aphrodite, a type that was found in several places onsite, 
including the stepped room of Artemis’ temple.? Aphrodite’s relief is understood 
as marking the entrance to the town's brothel. However, such stereotypical as- 
sociations cannot be true of all the other 20 or so similar images found in both 
domestic and cultic contexts at Dura. Downey suggests that “the Venus of the 
plaques was the tutelary divinity of a guild of entertainers and prostitutes," thus 
accounting for its proliferation in multiple settings. Baird notes how the type of 
the naked woman, without a label, may have served multiple identifications.*6 This 
Observation is certainly borne out by the similarity with the synagogue's fresco. 
These multivalent images possessed a universal communicative capacity that was 
the essence of their usefulness. It makes sense to envisage a large presence of 
women's licentious sexual establishments in a town populated in large proportion 
by military troops." 
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At the same time, precisely this situation necessitated special protection for these 
women, who were as likely, if not more likely, to undergo pregnancies than mar- 
ried matrons. The choice of representing the goddess Venus, albeit in seated pose, 
on the reverse of the gold aureus of Septimius Severus, with Julia Domna’s bust 
on the obverse, sheds a different light on the role of this deity, inscribed as “VE- 
NUS GENETRIX.” Thus, the childbearing properties of female bodies, whose 
breasts constitute the essential nourishment of the newborn, are here celebrated 
and advertised. This ambivalence needs to be kept in mind when evaluating the role 
of women at Dura. The X-shaped straps across Aphrodite’s chest on the gypsum 
relief, which has attracted speculation about its symbolism from archaeologists, 
may well have been an ancient nursing bra rather than a tempting item of lingerie.*° 

Written papyrus records about women in the region of Dura demonstrate that 
they acted with an unusual measure of legal freedom, often receiving in their own 
hands assets to perform their duties as carers to their children. Although provincial 
citizens, they could invoke the ius trium liberorum — the right of three children — 
by which a woman gained the right to run her own business without the tutelage of 
a male relative.? Besides these documents, other tangible traces of Durene women 
are found in inscriptions of special stepped odeon-shaped rooms, the salles à gra- 
dins, dated to the first and second centuries AD. The function of these rooms within 
cultic precincts dedicated to the goddesses Artemis, Atargatis, and Azzanathkona 
is not absolutely clear.” The triad of “A” names could indicate three aspects of the 
Greek goddess Artemis, with the third name alluding specifically to a local dei- 
ty.? Since Artemis was patroness of childbirth, a connection between these temple 
rooms and birthing practices can be postulated. In these inscriptions on the steps, 
the dedicatees, often fathers to their daughters or husbands to their wives, are con- 
cerned with good wishes for unborn heirs and celebrate genealogical lines.? The 
interpretation offered by Rostovtzeff and endorsed by Klaver, that these seats are 
similar to inscribed pews in modern churches, fails to explain these particular fea- 
tures.” It is more likely that the seats’ dedications commemorated safe deliveries 
within notable families. 

Moreover, even the shape of the rooms suggests that they could have had a 
practical use as birthing places. The Augustan History (Hist. Aug.) declares that 
Alexander Severus was born in a sacred precinct: 


He was given the name Alexander because he was born in a temple dedicated 
to Alexander the Great in the city of Arca [Akkar, Lebanon], whither his 
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father and mother had chanced to go on the feast-day of Alexander for the 
purpose of attending the sacred festival. 

Alexandri nomen accepit quod in templo dicato apud Arcenam urbem 
Alexandro Magno natus esset, cum casu illuc die festo Alexandri cum ux- 
ore pater isset sollemnitatis implendae causa, cui rei argumentum est quod 
eadem die natalem habet hic Mamaeae. (Hist. Aug. 18.3.1—2, ed. and trans. 
Magie 1924, 187) 


While the unplanned birth of Alexander is meant to be full of ominous resonances, 
its concrete setting in a temple should not be overlooked. The mysterious Durene 
stepped rooms, in the shape of an amphitheatre (recalling 16th c. AD dissecting 
theatres), could have provided suitable spaces within sacred precincts, thus “in a 
temple.” One can imagine a situation analogous to Alexander’s birth taking place 
at Dura, where feasts were celebrated regularly, as attested in a military calendar 
known as the Feriale Duranum, which includes a celebration of Alexander’s birth- 
day in its list of feasts.” 

Three lists of names without any honorific titles scratched on the wall of the 
Artemis odeon may well be a spontaneous record of such births.” Female person- 
nel would have fulfilled both a cultic and a practical purpose 1n assisting with 
this delicate moment in a woman's life, giving birth,” when she most needed the 
goddess' protection. While scholarship has so far ignored women's contributions 
because of the simultaneous presence of male names and male cultic personnel,?* 
with few exceptions,” observations about the prominence of women as mothers in 
the synagogue frescoes should embolden research on the active role of women in 
this town and allow their presence and activities to be reflected in the interpretation 
of the architectural evidence. 


Conclusions 


The independent women-with-child who articulate the negotiation of life and sur- 
vival on the West Wall of the Dura synagogue find an appropriate setting in the 
general context and environment of Dura as a Roman colony. The infancy of Mo- 
ses is a story of salvation negotiated around the instincts of preservation and care 
that mothers have, whether biological or acquired. This aspect is emphasized in 
Ezekiel’s tragic rewriting and in the dramatic painting of the long panel at Dura. In 
the case of the “widow” of Sarepta, her interaction with the prophet Elijah portrays 
her as the woman in charge of the house. She is the one who leads the exchange, 
pilots the action, and proclaims its consequences, showing throughout her emo- 
tional involvement as mother in the fate of her child. Openness and interaction, the 
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breaking of norms and entrenched customs, are women’s doings. Unsurmountable 
cultural barriers break down in the name of life and children. Ezekiel’s title, the Ex- 
agoge,'? equally marks this outward movement that is fitting for the multicultural 
environment of the city of Dura. 

Through these examples, childbirth, once a private, dangerous, and even jeal- 
ously guarded endogamous event, became a door to the other, a way to initiate 
interaction, and a proof of communal solidarity and of intercultural initiative. As 
generations passed, integration was a natural process. Adopting the other’s babies 
was a motherly first step, with long-ranging consequences. 

The performative space of the synagogue mirrors the streets of Dura, exuding 
the same air of Hellenistic openness. The likely presence of associations of fe- 
male entertainers and prostitutes in town enhanced the pastoral need for a concern 
about women’s well-being and foregrounded childbirth as a redeeming, liberat- 
ing opportunity. Moreover, this situation generated the need for charitable birthing 
institutions, the operations of which underpinned the values of maternity and life 
expressed in strong religious and cultic terms. Their premises were therefore prob- 
ably connected to temple precincts. The importance of metaphors of erotic love in 
the S of S and the recurring role of prostitutes in Jewish stories make sense against 
this background.'^! The fame of Babylon as whore is probably also hanging in the 
balance of Dura's identity in this respect. Yet there is another aspect to the single- 
mother prophetesses at Dura when acknowledged as background to the developing 
Christian figure of Mary as a single, husbandless prophetess.'? The comparison 
may help clarify aspects of her cult, such as the obsessive affirmation of her virgin- 
ity and the limited success of her breastfeeding image. 
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9 Roman Charity 


Nonnos of Panopolis, Support for 
Parents, and Questions of Gender 


Tim Parkin 


Introduction 


I had before dinner repeated a ridiculous story told me by an old man who 
had been a passenger with me in the stage-coach to-day. Mrs. Thrale, having 
taken occasion to allude to it in talking to me, called it “The story told you by 
the old woman.” — “Now, Madam, (said I,) give me leave to catch you in the 
fact; it was not an old woman, but an old man, whom I mentioned as having 
told me this.” (Boswell 1791, 2.188—189) 


The story of Pero and Cimon, a father in captivity breastfed by his daughter, was 
a relatively popular one in antiquity (as the walls of Pompeii for one attest, as we 
shall see) with a long reception history, but it had until very recent times become 
forgotten. Most recently, however, the theme has become the focus of consider- 
able renewed interest, especially among scholars both of Renaissance art history 
and of gender studies. Its popularity is perhaps also signposted by the fact that 
at a conference on motherhood and breastfeeding taking place at the University 
of Cyprus in 2021, three papers, by Sarah Shread, Sarah Beckmann, and me, all 
discussed aspects of the topic in antiquity. My own focus here is primarily on the 
textual evidence and on a single element — seemingly trivial — which, to be honest, 
has intermittently obsessed me for the past two decades, namely that the breastfed 
parent in the episode, Teiresias-like, appears to change gender.! 

I begin, chronologically, late in antiquity, with the longest epic from antiquity, 
the over 20,000-line, 48-book epic by Nonnos of Panopolis, the Dionysiaka (Dion.). 
Dating almost certainly to the fifth century AD, the lengthy poem, in Homeric Greek 
and dactylic hexameters, has become not only much more accessible but also much 
better appreciated thanks to the 19 Budé volumes (1976—2006), edited by a team led 


= 


This chapter takes up a question I first discussed in Parkin 2003; I remain both entranced and mysti- 
fied by the topic. The best modern discussion of the ancient tale of Pero and Cimon/Micon remains, 
in my opinion, that by Deonna 1956 and 1954, even if I am not fully persuaded of the idea that the 
breastfeeding here is symbolic of rejuvenation or transition to the next life (see also Köllner 1997). 
On the theme of caritas Romana note also Mulder 2017 and Knauer 1964. 
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by Francis Vian, and it has thus become the focus of much recent scholarship.’ Its 
primary subject is the tale of Dionysos’ triumphant campaign in India. In the course 
of that campaign, there feature a lot of breasts and a great deal of milk in Nonnos’ 
work, as a search for the appropriate terms in the excellent lexicon by Werner Peek 
makes evident, and as Ron Newbold eloquently illustrated over two decades ago 
in his article “Breasts and Milk in Nonnus’ Dionysiaca” (one of some 22 articles 
Newbold, based at the University of Adelaide in Australia, wrote over a period of 36 
years)? Indeed, in many ways it is fitting that milk features widely in Nonnos, given 
the rivalry milk might have with wine as a thirst-quencher in antiquity — wine of 
course being the inevitable focus of so much of the Dionysiac work and milk having 
no one to champion it in quite the same way. 

One episode, however, has been all but overlooked in the recent scholarship on 
Nonnos.^ Yet it is a perfect illustration of the way that Nonnos draws on so many 
Hellenistic literary predecessors, particularly the Alexandrian authors.? I refer to 
the tale of Tektaphos (Téxta@oc), the Indian leader of the Bolinges. Tektaphos, 
we are told, would have previously perished in incarceration, if it had not been for 
his daughter Eerie (Hepin), who saved her father’s life with her breastmilk (Dion. 
26.101—142). The story is introduced as part of Nonnos’ narration — reminiscent 
of Homer's catalogue of the Trojan forces in //iad Book 2 — of the build-up of the 
Indian forces under King Deriades. They are amassing to face Dionysos in battle 
(Zeus has ordered Dionysos to punish the Indians for their impious behaviour, as 
well as to civilize them, teaching them the properties of wine among other rites), a 
battle, of course, that Dionysos will ultimately win.* 

Nonnos' description of the father breastfed in captivity by his daughter is the 
longest literary depiction from antiquity (and in fact the only one extant in Greek) 
of what is not an uncommon folk motif in various cultures.’ “Far-shooter Tek- 
taphos" (“Téktag@os ... é&mpóXoc," Dion. 26.101, ed. Vian 1990) is introduced to 
the reader as one of the Indian leaders amassing his troops to support the Indian 
king Deriades in his upcoming campaign against Dionysos. We are immediately 
given more information about Tektaphos, namely that *once he had been saved 


2 Scholarship is steadily growing, since the important collection of essays edited by Hopkinson (1994), 
still perhaps the best place to start. Nonnos can now boast his own handbook: Accorinti 2016. Fur- 
ther bibliography may also be found online at https://sites.google.com/site/hellenisticbibliography/ 
empire/nonnus (accessed 17 September 2022), along with the three volumes in the series entitled 
Nonnus of Panopolis in Context (Doroszewski and Jazdzewska 2020; Bannert and Króll 2017; 
Spanoudakis 2014). 

3 Newbold 2000; cf. already Winkler 1974. In his 2016 paper, Newbold strikingly notes (p. 197), 

“Nonnus’ exuberant fantasy projects a multi-nippled cosmos, where breasts and imbibers of breast- 

milk abound and where unexpected forms of suckling and nurturance occur." 

Note, however, Mainoldi 1997. 

On which general topic, see especially Hollis 1994; Chuvin 1991. 

For the /ndiad, see especially Vian 1994. 

See e.g. Thompson 1955-1958, R 81, with H 807 and T 215.2. See also the rich entry on "Sáugen" 

in the Enzyklopádie des Marchens, by Kawan 2004. 

8 Translations of quoted Dion. passages are mine, as adapted from Rouse 1940. 
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from fate by sucking with starving lips the milk from a daughter’s breast — she 
devised this trick to nourish her father” (“öç mote koópng | yEiAeot neo £ototv 
GAEEHTMpia TÓTLOV | zotpokópou SOAGEVTOS àp£Ayevo yeúpata uačoð,” Dion. 
26.101—103). Nonnos then describes in considerable detail the desperate physical 
straits to which the father had been reduced at the hands of Deriades (for reasons 
unknown): “parched, with crumbling skin, a living corpse” (“Tékta@oc, adaréoc 
yaoapa xpot, vekpóg £yéppov," Dion. 26.104), Deriades has had him bound and 
imprisoned, filthy and starving, in a dark and mouldy pit. He is scarcely alive: 
“ugly whiffs came from his dry flesh as if he were a corpse" (“ola 88 vexpod | êK 
ypoóc àCaA£oto Svoddesc Exveov adpat,” Dion. 26.115—116). 

Enter the daughter, who addresses the guards (Dion. 26.121—134), assuring 
them that she brings nothing but her tears — they may search her if they so desire! — 
and urging them to allow her to die with her father. Thus, daughter is reunited with 
father in the pit and brings him back to life not with her tears but with her own 
milk.? Deriades is mightily impressed by this act of pietas (Dion. 26.138—139: 
“Heping à 00v6&og éÉpyov akovav | Anpiáóng Oáußnoe”) — it is only now we 
learn her name. The father is set free, and the daughter's courage is celebrated 
throughout the land: “the Indian people praised the girl's breast which had saved 
a life by its cunning” (“otpatoc Tvóóv | uačòv àAe&wákoto 60AonAÓKov vecse 
vous,” Dion. 26.141—142). 

But ultimately the tale does not end happily: subsequently, in a scene as detailed 
as the breastfeeding episode (Dion. 30.127—186), Tektaphos 1s slain in battle by 
Eurymedon; Nonnos remarks that he could not escape his fate a second time, and 
no daughter's trick came to the rescue now. Tektaphos laments that his daughter 
can offer no help, no life-giving drink (Dion. 30.153), and the daughter herself, 
watching his dying agonies from the city wall, laments that she cannot save him 
this time; the father who had become her son in prison (Dion. 30.167) cannot now 
be saved by her breast or her milk, and she prays to be slain alongside her father. 

Whether Nonnos created the tale himself or found a version of it in one of his 
literary sources, perhaps the Bassarika of a certain Dionysios,'? we cannot say (as 
I have already mentioned, Nonnos' version is the only one that comes down to us 
in Greek), but what is clear, as I shall seek to elucidate here, is the tradition that 
Nonnos drew on from the classical world: the story of the daughter nourishing her 
parent in prison has both Hellenistic and Roman roots, many features of which 
(though not the happy ending) are drawn upon by Nonnos — not just the breast- 
feeding but also the prison, the guards, and the celebration of the deed — and all 
of which would go on beyond Nonnos to be immortalized in myriad works of art 
during the Renaissance, and especially in the Baroque period, such as Caravaggio's 
Seven Works of Mercy (ca. AD 1607, to be found in Pio Monte della Misericordia 
in Naples) and Rubens' several depictions entitled Roman Charity or Cimon and 


9 [tis strange that John Winkler (1974, 109) classifies her as a virgin. 
10 See Vian 1994, 92—93; Chuvin 1991, 301. 
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Pero." In almost all such depictions, before and after Nonnos, the parent is the 
father, but it is not always so, as we shall see. 

The earliest traceable written account of the tale dates to the late first century BC 
or early first century AD, preserved in Festus’ second-century AD On the Meaning 
of Words, an epitome of the On the Significance of Words of Verrius Flaccus, him- 
self an antiquarian scholar in the employ of Augustus. It is brief: 


They say that a temple to Pietas was consecrated by Acilius at the spot where 
once upon a time there lived a woman whose father was shut up in prison. 
This woman secretly fed her father with her own breasts. Because of this 
deed he was granted impunity. 

Pietati aedem consecratam ab Acilio aiunt eo loco quo quondam mulier 
habitaverit, quae patrem suum inclusum carcere mammis suis clam aluerit: 
ob hoc factum, impunitas ei concessa est. (Festus, On the Meaning of Words 
228, ed. Lindsay 1913)? 


There is little detail here, but basic features stand out: we have the nameless father 
and daughter, the prison (though no guards), and the happy ending, including not 
just the release of the father but also the founding of a temple to that most Roman 
of virtues, Pietas. 

Chronologically speaking, our next extant account comes from Valerius 
Maximus: 


Forgive me, most ancient hearth, give me your pardon, eternal fire, if the 
scheme of my work advance from your most sacred temple to a place in 
the city more necessary than splendid. For by no harshness of Fortune, no 
squalor, is the prize of dear pietas cheapened; on the contrary, the more un- 
happy in the trial, the more certain. A praetor had handed over a woman of 
free birth, found guilty at his tribunal of a capital crime, to the triumvir to be 
executed in prison. Received there, the head warder had pity on her and did 
not strangle her immediately. He even allowed her daughter to visit her, but 
only after she had been thoroughly searched to make sure she was not bring- 
ing in any food; for the warder expected that the prisoner would die of starva- 
tion. But after a number of days had passed, he asked himself what could be 
sustaining her so long. Watching the daughter more closely, he noticed her 
putting out her breast and relieving her mother's hunger with the succour of 
her own milk. This novel and remarkable spectacle was reported by him to 
the triumvir, by the triumvir to the praetor, and by the praetor to the board of 
judges. As a result, the woman's sentence was remitted. Whither does Pietas 
not penetrate, what does she not devise? In prison she found a new way to 


11 On the later history of the theme, see the classic work by Steensberg 1976, and now especially 
Sperling 2016. 
12 The translations of texts, unless otherwise indicated, are my own. 
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save a mother. For what is so extraordinary, so unheard of, as for a mother to 
be nourished by her daughter’s breasts? This might be thought to be against 
nature, if to love parents were not nature’s first law. 

Ignoscite, vetustissimi foci, veniamque aeterni date ignes, si a vestro sa- 
cratissimo templo ad necessarium magis quam speciosum urbis locum con- 
textus operis nostri progressus fuerit: nulla enim acerbitate Fortunae, nullis 
sordibus pretium carae pietatis evilescit; quin etiam eo certius quo miserius 
experimentum habet. Sanguinis ingenui mulierem praetor apud tribunal 
suum capitali crimine damnatam triumviro in carcere necandam tradidit. quo 
receptam is qui custodiae praeerat, misericordia motus, non protinus stran- 
gulavit: aditum quoque ad eam filiae, sed diligenter excussae, ne quid cibi 
inferret, dedit, existimans futurum ut inedia consumeretur. cum autem plures 
iam dies intercederent, secum ipse quaerens quidnam esset quo tam diu sus- 
tentaretur, curiosius observata filia animadvertit illam exerto ubere famem 
matris lactis sui subsidio lenientem. quae tam admirabilis spectaculi novitas 
ab ipso ad triumvirum, a triumviro ad praetorem, a praetore ad consilium 
iudicum perlata, remissionem poenae mulieri impetravit. quo non penetrat 
aut quid non excogitat Pietas, quae in carcere servandae genetricis novam ra- 
tionem invenit? quid enim tam inusitatum, quid tam inauditum quam matrem 
uberibus natae alitam? putarit aliquis hoc contra rerum naturam factum, nisi 
diligere parentes prima Naturae lex esset. (Val. Max. Memorable Doings and 
Sayings 5.4.7, ed. and trans. Shackleton Bailey 2000, 498—501) 


Once again, we have the prison, this time with a guard, and the release of the 
prisoner. Yet, other features are different: the nameless parent is described only 
as freeborn, the nameless daughter visits and breastfeeds the parent a number of 
times, not just once; there is no mention of a temple being set up, but instead a 
general moral lesson is expressed regarding how natural pietas is (as compared to a 
daughter breastfeeding a parent). And, of course, the father has become the mother. 

Pliny the Elder, later in the first century AD, provides further details but is 
clearly following the same tradition": 


Of pietas there have, it is true, been unlimited examples all over the world, but 
one at Rome with which the whole of the rest could not compare. A plebeian 
woman of low position and therefore unknown, who had just given birth to a 
child, had permission to visit her mother who had been shut up in prison to be 
punished, and was always searched in advance by the doorkeeper to prevent 
her carrying in any food; she was caught feeding her mother with her own 
breasts. In consequence of this marvel the daughter's pietas was rewarded 
by the mother's release and both were awarded maintenance for life; and the 
place where it occurred was consecrated to the goddess concerned, a temple 
dedicated to Pietas being built on the site of the prison, where the Theatre 


13 Cf. Beagon 2005, 314; Pavón 1997. 
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of Marcellus now stands, in the consulship of C. [sic, for Titus] Quinctius 
[Flamininus] and Manius Acilius [Balbus] [150 BC]. 

Pietatis exempla infinita quidem toto orbe extitere, sed Romae unum, cui 
comparari cuncta non possint. humilis in plebe et ideo ignobilis puerpera, 
supplicii causa carcere inclusa matre cum impetrasset aditum, a ianitore sem- 
per excussa ante, ne quid inferret cibi, deprehensa est uberibus suis alens 
eam. quo miraculo matris salus donata pietati est, ambaeque perpetuis ali- 
mentis, et locus ille eidem consecratus deae, C. Quinctio M’. Acilio cos. tem- 
plo Pietatis extructo in illius carceris sede, ubi nunc Marcelli theatrum est. 
(Pliny the Elder, Natural History (NH) 7.36.121, ed. Rackham 1942; trans. 
with modifications Rackham 1942, 587) 


We learn that the mother and daughter are lowly plebeians; there is again the men- 
tion of a guard and of the searching of the daughter, as well as of the visit happen- 
ing on more than one occasion; the mother is released, both mother and daughter 
are rewarded (a new feature), and a temple to Pietas is later built on the site. Pliny 
has the wrong date because he (or a later copyist) has the wrong Acilius. The tem- 
ple, in the Forum Holitorium, was in fact vowed in 191 BC by Manius Acilius 
Glabrio, one of the consuls of that year, on the eve of the Battle of Thermopylae 
against Antiochos, and while the construction was begun by him, the temple was 
dedicated by his son, also called Manius Acilius Glabrio, as duovir in 181 BC. 
In the temple, there was a gilded equestrian statue of his father. The temple was 
destroyed (or perhaps relocated?) in 44 BC by Julius Caesar, in order to build a 
theatre, later named the Theatre of Marcellus.'* 

In his Collection of Memorable Matters (Coll. Rerum Mem.), Solinus, probably 
writing in the third or early fourth century AD, follows Pliny very closely, as so 
often, but not in every detail. The parent and daughter are of humble origins, there 
are guards who search the daughter and there are repeated visits, the parent is re- 
leased, and the site is thenceforth honoured as sacred to Pietas. But the mother has 
become the father again: 


Of pietas evidence shone out quite nobly, it is true, in the house ofthe Metelli, 
but the most outstanding example is to be found in a plebeian woman who 
had just given birth to a child. This woman, of humble origin and therefore 
quite unknown, with difficulty gained entry to visit her father, who was being 
held in prison to be punished. She was regularly searched by the doormen in 
case she was trying to smuggle in some food to her parent. She was caught 
feeding her father with her own breasts. This act made both the place and the 
deed sacred. For the man who had been sentenced to death was handed over 


14 Livy 40.34.5—6, ed. Yardley 2018; Val. Max. 2.5.1; Cassius Dio 43.49.23, ed. Cary 1916. It is 
worth remarking that in Paulus’ epitome of Festus (105L), it is recorded that there was also in the 
Forum Holitorium a column (/actaria columna) to which infants were taken to be given milk; cf. 
Mulder 2017, 238-239. 
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to his daughter and his salvation became a memorial to the great event. The 
spot was dedicated to its numen, and a shrine to Pietas was set up there. 
pietatis documentum nobilius quidem in Metellorum domo effulsit, sed 
eminentissimum in plebeia puerpera reperitur. humilis haec atque ideo famae 
obscurioris cum ad patrem, qui supplicii causa claustris poenalibus contine- 
batur, aegre obtinuisset ingressum, exquisita saepius a ianitoribus ne forte 
parenti cibum administraret, alere cum uberibus suis deprehensa est: quae 
res et locum et factum consecravit: nam qui morti destinabatur, donatus filiae 
in memoriam tanti praeconii reservatus est: locus dicatus suo numini Pietatis 
sacellum est. (Solin. Coll. Rerum Mem. 1.124—125, ed. Mommsen 1895) 


The gender difference from the first-century version is all the more striking when 
one considers how closely Solinus has otherwise followed Pliny, not just in the 
other details but also in the very language used (examples highlighted here in bold): 


Pliny the Elder, Natural History 7.36.121: 


pietatis exempla infinita quidem toto 
orbe extitere, sed Romae unum, cui 
comparari cuncta non possint. humilis 
in plebe et ideo ignobilis puerpera, 
supplicii causa carcere inclusa matre 
cum impetrasset aditum, a ianitore 
semper excussa ante, ne quid inferret 
cibi, deprehensa est uberibus suis 
alens eam. quo miraculo matris 
salus donata pietati est, ambaeque 
perpetuis alimentis, et locus ille eidem 
consecratus deae, C. Quinctio M'. 
Acilio cos. templo Pietatis extructo in 
illius carceris sede, ubi nunc Marcelli 
theatrum est. 


Solinus, Collection of Memorable Matters 


1.124-125: 


pietatis documentum nobilius quidem 


in Metellorum domo effulsit, sed 
eminentissimum in plebeia puerpera 
reperitur. humilis haec atque ideo famae 
obscurioris cum ad patrem, qui supplicii 
causa claustris poenalibus continebatur, 
aegre obtinuisset ingressum, exquisita 
saepius a ianitoribus ne forte parenti 
cibum administraret, alere cum uberibus 
suis deprehensa est: quae res et locum 

et factum consecravit: nam qui morti 
destinabatur, donatus filiae in memoriam 
tanti praeconii reservatus est: locus 
dicatus suo numini Pietatis sacellum est. 


The gender shifting of the adult nursling in the story 1s fascinating and intrigu- 
ing. In fact, of course, the father dominates most versions of the story and of the 
folk tale motif throughout history; the mother makes few appearances. 

My focus in this chapter is on literary accounts, but at this point, the iconographic 
evidence is also worthy of mention. From the Bay of Naples, we have several 
instances — two identical statuettes and two (plus two now lost) wall paintings — 
of a father and daughter; from Southern Gaul, fragments of terra sigillata, also to 
be dated to the first century AD, which likewise depict the father and daughter.'? In 


15 Wall paintings (see also following item): Pompeii, casa IX, 2, 5, triclinium C, now in the Museo 
Nazionale Archeologico de Napoli, inv. 115398; Pompeii, casa VII, 4, 10, now lost; and from Pom- 
peii or Herculaneum, Museo Nazionale Archeologico de Napoli, inv. 9040, now lost, but a drawing 
survives (LIMC 7.1.738, Pero II a 23, in fact the same item). Terracotta figurines from casa VI, 
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one particular Pompeian wall painting, in the house of Marcus Lucretius Fronto, 
the couple is also named — Pero and Micon — and a poetic text accompanies'®: 


The nourishment which a mother was preparing for her small children was 
turned into sustenance for her father by cruel fortune. This creation merits 
eternity; see, the old man's veins in his wizened neck now [swell?] with milk, 
and at the same time, with ... countenance, Pero herself massages [? reading 
fricat] Micon; sad modesty together with pietas 1s present here. 
quae parvis mater natis alimenta parabat, 
fortuna in patrios vertit iniqua cibos. 
aevo dignum opus est: tenui cervice seniles 
as[pice, 1a]m venae lacte ... 
...]q(ue) simul voltu fri<c>at ipsa Miconem 
Pero; tristis inest cum pietate pudor (Pompeii, casa V, 4, 2 and 11; 
CIL 4.6635 — CLE 2048) 


As in the other accounts, the decrepitude of the aged father is emphasized. What 
is novel here, of course, is that we have the couple named, with very Greek names 
at that." Here from Pompeii, we are seeing a version of the tale based on a Greek 
tradition — a tradition also preserved, in fact, by Valerius Maximus, alongside the 
Roman version which we quoted above. Here is Valerius Maximus' account of 
the Greek version, with the same protagonists as at Pompeii (although variants of 
the names have survived on manuscripts): 


Let the same be considered as predicated concerning the piety of Pero, whose 
father Cimon/Mycon was in a like sorry plight and equally under prison 
guard. A man in extreme old age, she put him like a baby to her breast and 
fed him. People's eyes are riveted in amazement when they see the painting 
of this act and renew the features of the long bygone incident in astonish- 
ment at the spectacle now before them, believing that in those silent outlines 
of limbs they see living and breathing bodies. This must happen to the mind 
also, admonished to remember things long past as though they were recent 
by painting, which is considerably more effective than literary memorials. 
Idem praedicatum de pietate Perus existimetur, quae patrem suum Ci- 
mona [AL; Mycona Muncker] consimili fortuna adfectum parique custodiae 
traditum, iam ultimae senectutis velut infantem pectori suo admotum aluit. 
haerent ac stupent hominum oculi, cum huius facti pictam imaginem vid- 
ent, casusque antiqui condicionem praesentis spectaculi admiratione reno- 
vant, in illis mutis membrorum liniamentis viva ac spirantia corpora intueri 


13, 19: Museo Nazionale Archeologico de Napoli, inv. 22580, 124846. Terra sigillata: Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, Bode-Museum, inv. 31737; cf. LIMC 7.1.328—329; Gricourt 1969; Renard 1955. 
16 Cf. Valladares 2011; Kóllner 1997, 72—73; Tontini 1997. 
17 Chuvin 1991, 57, 301, 317-319. 
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credentes. quod necesse est animo quoque evenire, aliquanto efficaciore 
pictura litterarum <monumentis> [add. SB] vetera pro recentibus admonito 
[Lipsius: -tos AL] recordari. (Val. Max. 5.4.ext.1.; trans. with modifications 
Shackleton Bailey 2000, 500—503) 


Aside from the names, Valerius Maximus here provides little detail of the scene 
(much less than in his description of the Roman version), except to make it clear 
that it is very much a visual depiction, such as that which survives from Pom- 
peii, that he has in mind as he writes. And it is this Greek tradition that Nonnos 
clearly has also in mind, replacing names — but still very Greek names, despite 
the Indian context! — in his own version. The Greek version is also extant in the 
writings of Hyginus (also probably dating to the Ist c. AD), again with some name 
changes: “Xanthippe offered her own milk to her father Mycon, who was locked up 
in prison, as a means of sustenance" (Xanthippe Myconi patri incluso carcere lacte 
suo alimentum vitae praestitit, Hyg. Fables 254.3, ed. Marshall 2002). 

That the parent was the father is also recorded much later than Nonnos, in a 
twelfth-century Greek manuscript account; it is the solution to the riddle: “How 
could my father, the husband of my mother, become my son and then my father 
again?" (cod. Paris. 2991A, ad Tzetzes, Allegoriae Iliadis 24.331, ed. Boissonade 
1851). One thinks again of Nonnos’ daughter calling her father her son. The riddle 
features widely in later centuries, often with the father named Cimon, the daughter 
nameless, and the topos also appears in other folktales (Irish, Spanish, and Jew- 
ish, for example), typically of a daughter feeding a father (sometimes a husband) 
through a crack in the prison wall.'* Again, the beneficiary adult nursling is always 
male. The mother never reappears. 

To sum up where our exploration has taken us: the Greek version of the tale 
presents us with a named father and daughter: Pero and an extremely old Cimon/ 
Mycon in Valerius Maximus, Pero and an aged Micon on the walls of Pompeii, 
Xanthippe and Mycon in Hyginus, Eerie and a very decrepit Tektaphos in Nonnos, 
and a nameless daughter and her aged father Cimon in subsequent riddles. On the 
Roman side, however, we have a nameless daughter and father in Verrius Flaccus 
(apud Festus), a nameless daughter and ingenua mother in Valerius Maximus, a Au- 
milis plebeia daughter and mother in Pliny the Elder, and a humilis plebeia daugh- 
ter and father in Solinus. The Greek version emphasizes the age and decrepitude of 
the father, with the protagonists identified by name, whereas on the Roman side we 
see no names but more on the status of the protagonists. And, of course, the father 
briefly becomes the mother before reverting back, Teiresias-like, to being male. 

So, what is going on regarding this metamorphosis in gender? Several people 
have suggested to me that it might be because Romans of the early principate un- 
derwent a sense of prudery, temporarily, at the thought of a father being suckled 
by his daughter. But we should hardly think of Romans of the time as prudish.'? 


18 See n. 7 above; cf. Bronzini 1999; Taylor 1948; Ohlert 1897. 
19 Although note the perceptive comments of Seiringer 2011, 129-133. 
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A number of scholars have remarked on the transformation, and a few have also 
tried to account for it. Franz Kuntze in 1904 thought the explanation obvious: Ro- 
mans did not like to see men of virtus in an inferior or degraded position; I do not 
find that idea persuasive, not least given the heroic pietas involved in all versions 
of the story. More recently, Richard Saller, quoting (in passing) the version of Vale- 
rius Maximus and Pliny with the mother, refers in a footnote to the gender shift 
in Festus’ version with the father. The reference is mistakenly assumed to be to 
Glabrio’s father, and the change of gender likewise wrongly justified as predicated 
on the need to account for the dedication of the temple.” Not at all: “patrem suum" 
in Festus (quoted above) refers to the woman, not to Acilius — otherwise it would 
be Acilius’ breasts (“mammis suis") as well! Indeed, Lord Byron's friend Sir John 
Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), in his /taly: Remarks Made in Several Visits from the 
Year 1816 to 1854, briefly mentions the tale and the different versions and suggests 
"the change of sex was, perhaps, occasioned by some confusion of the father of 
Glabrio with the mother of the pious matron.’””! 

I do not think there is any real confusion, but clearly something has happened in 
the intervening period, between Verrius Flaccus and Solinus. Perhaps in the early 
principate more direct reciprocity was seen as more pleasing: the mother had fed 
the daughter as a child, now the daughter feeds the mother. What we might also be 
seeing is something symptomatic of tensions within a patriarchal society concerned 
about gender roles in terms of the raising of infants — the sort of concerns one can 
see also in Favorinus’ well-known chauvinistic diatribe about maternal breastfeed- 
ing in Aulus Gellius.” I still believe that the change of gender may also in part be 
explained by considering the debate that was going on at the time of the late Repub- 
lic and the early Empire about the role of cognati. In the context of that debate, the 
question was raised, as I suggest, about the reciprocal duties owed by relatives in 
the maternal as well as in the paternal lines, and the degree to which pietas operates 
beyond agnatic lines or between individuals not affected by patria potestas. 

Ulpian, in his work On the Duties of a Consul, written probably in AD 215, 
discusses specific circumstances where the consul or iudex may need to intervene 
to require a son to maintain a father: for example, a son may have an obligation 
towards his pater familias, but what if the son had been emancipated before the 
age of puberty? He is no longer under the paternal potestas and therefore, techni- 
cally, under no obligation to his father. Ulpian states that in such a case a son may 
be compelled (by the iudex) to support his father, 1f the former is financially able 
and the latter is in need (patrem inopem alere cogetur, Justinian, Digest (Dig.) 
25.3.5.13, ed. Mommsen 1870). The duty is seen again as a moral or natural one, 
rather than one strictly required by the letter of the law. 

Ulpian then goes on to consider other situations. Since one was not legally under 
the potestas of one's ascendants on the maternal side (such as the avus maternus, 


20 Saller 1994, 106—108. 

2] Broughton 1859, 121—124. 

22 Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights 12.1, ed. Marshall 1968. For Aulus Gellius, see also Chapter 5 in this 
volume. 
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but also one’s mother), the question is raised as to whether pietas should extend 
to the maintenance of such older people as well as to those in the paternal line:? 


Must we support only our father, our paternal grandfather, paternal great- 
grandfather, and other relatives of the male sex, or are we compelled also to 
support our mother and other relatives in the maternal line? 

Utrum autem tantum patrem avumve paternum proavumve paterni avi pa- 
trem ceterosque virilis sexus parentes alere cogamur, an vero etiam matrem 
ceterosque parentes et per illum sexum contingentes cogamur alere, viden- 
dum. (Dig. 25.3.5.2) 


Ulpian states that the iudex should also consider these relatives’ physical and fi- 
nancial position: 


It is better to say that in each case the judge should intervene, so as to give 
relief to the necessities of some of them and the infirmity of others. Since 
this obligation is based on justice and affection between blood relations, the 
judge should balance the claims of each person involved. The same is true in 
the maintenance of children by their parents. 

et magis est, ut utrubique se iudex interponat, quorundam necessitatibus 
facilius succursurus, quorundam aegritudini: et cum ex aequitate haec res 
descendat caritateque sanguinis, singulorum desideria perpendere iudicem 
oportet. Idem in liberis quoque exhibendis a parentibus dicendum est. (Dig. 
25.3.5.2-3) 


Ulpian goes on to cite a rescript of Antoninus Pius regarding the link between 
grandchildren and maternal grandparents:?* “The deified Pius also says that a ma- 
ternal grandfather is compelled to support his grandchildren" (Item Divus Pius sig- 
nificat, quasi avus quoque maternus alere compellatur, Dig. 25.3.2.5). 

In other words, despite the strict letter ofthe law regarding legal duties related to 
patria potestas, pietas should require care between cognates also. Of related legal 
interest at the time was the benefit grandchildren might bring to the grandfather in 
relation to the ius liberorum. By the letter of the law, only grandchildren by a son 
counted. Ulpian here is explicit that that rule holds, and he goes on to cite a related 
oratio of Marcus Aurelius. 

Such questions are indicative not only of the significant issue of the role of 
cognates as opposed to agnates alone and the role of the family as opposed to the 
familia, but also, I think, of the tension between the force of law and the force of 
morals, the tension between civil law and natural law. Indeed, one declamatory ex- 
ercise preserved by Seneca the Elder makes the point rather well, and it is with this 
that I would like to finish this chapter. When, in an exercise from the declamatory 


23 Interestingly, there is no mention of female relatives on the paternal side. 
24 Compare this with Dig. 25.3.8 (Marcellus) and Ulpian, Frag. Vat. 195, ed. Mommsen 1890. 
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school, two brothers die in the home of their father and stepmother, a maternal 
grandfather steps in and takes away the third brother, who is already ailing: 


A man lost two sons, who had a stepmother. The attendant symptoms sug- 
gested either indigestion or poison. The maternal grandfather snatched away 
the man’s third son, who had not been allowed in to visit his ailing brothers. 
When the father started making enquiries through a crier, the grandfather 
said he was at his house. He is accused of violence. 

Quidam duos filios sub noverca amisit: dubia cruditatis et veneni signa 
insecuta sunt. Tertium filium eius maternus avus rapuit, qui ad visendos 
aegros non fuerat admissus. Quaerenti patri per praeconem dixit apud se 
esse. Accusatur de vi. (Sen. Elder, Controversies (Controv.) 9.5, preface, ed. 
Winterbottom 1974) 


In the debate over this hypothetical situation (and I am fully aware that in Roman 
declamatory exercises we are not talking about Roman law per se), every kind of 
possibility and innuendo is considered, in particular the role of the stepmother in 
all this. However, it is never suggested that the grandfather, though described as 
a violentus et inpotens senex (Controv. 9.5.1), should mind his own business or 
should not have the welfare of a maternal grandson at heart. That, I think, is reflec- 
tive of a wider reality in, and general attitude of, Roman society. Legal definitions 
of responsibility for support might be outweighed by feelings of, and moral obliga- 
tions entailed by, pietas. With similar logic, Seneca goes on to report, sometimes a 
grandfather may chastise and punish a grandchild. The ties felt between a maternal 
grandfather and his grandchildren are a result of nature rather than of laws: “Cer- 
tain rights are given to us not by law but by nature" (quaedam iura non lege sed 
natura nobis attributa, Controv. 9.5.7). One thinks again of the words of Valerius 
Maximus quoted above in regard to the Roman version of our tale, namely that to 
love parents is nature's first law. 

Nor need it be assumed that a legal obligation held more force than a moral 
one or an unwritten law. The opposite could in fact be true, especially if a law is 
imposed to mend a breakdown in social sanctions. It is of course a literary and 
general topos, common to most (if not all) societies and periods of history, that 
people nowadays are so degenerate that they need laws to enforce what in the 
good old days human nature ensured. So, Sallust in his War of Catiline (Cat. 9.1, 
ed. Reynolds 1991) observes that in archaic Rome the city was marked by good 
morals, everyone was happy, and justice and goodness prevailed as a result not so 
much of laws as of nature (non legibus magis quam natura). In like fashion, Tacitus 
noted of the Germans: “among them good morals have more effect than good laws 
do elsewhere" (plusque ibi boni mores valent quam alibi bonae leges, Germania 
19.2, ed. Kóstermann 1970). On the other hand, it is also worth adding that, if we 
apply the realities of Roman law to this declamatory case, it is never suggested — 
though it would suit the defence's case — that this grandfather (not, of course, the 
pater familias) had an automatic right to take the grandson. The nuclear family and 
agnatic lines were the primary legal focus of obligations. 
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Conclusions 


The care of older members of the Roman family was felt to lie naturally with one’s 
children. The institution of patria potestas in theory meant that the pater familias 
could expect total and immediate support from his dependants for as long as he 
lived and continued to control the purse strings.” The position of other ageing rela- 
tives, such as the mother and the maternal grandparents, who did not carry such 
sway in legal terms but some of whom might well be expected to outlive the pater 
familias, is less straightforward, and the expectation that they would receive sup- 
port rested on general feelings of pietas, at times enforced by the decision of a iu- 
dex. That a daughter should support a needy mother, as opposed to a father, may not 
have stood up so easily in a court of law, but it was seen as fitting to natural pietas. 

It is the support of ageing kin by younger generations that I think underlies our 
tale of a parent nourished and saved by a daughter, and it is a story which, with a 
variety of features and names, has had a long history, one which Nonnos drew on 
and expanded. What is very remarkable to me remains the fact that over two mil- 
lennia, until very recent times, the topos with its very long history in art and fable 
almost universally portrays a daughter with her father rather than with her mother. 
A few depictions of daughter and mother do survive,” but they are few and far be- 
tween, aside from several striking literary exempla from Roman times, as we have 
seen here. Clearly the Romans, for their own reasons, saw fit to change the sex of 
the parent, albeit only for a limited time. I have made here a few suggestions about 
its significance and possible motivations. Ultimately, of course, it may be a trivial 
detail or a slip — but I doubt it. 
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Agonizing Mothers as Intercessors in 
Early Byzantine Miracle Collections* 


Andria Andreou 


Introduction 


Healing miracles — tales recounting cures performed by Christian saints — topped 
the list of popularity in Byzantine Greek miracle collections, which also include 
punishments, salvations, the finding of lost objects, and the thwarting of hostile 
attacks.' A precondition for healing miracles is the occurrence of a physical illness 
(for example a hernia), a mental illness (for example demonic possession), or an 
accident (for example a fall). In turn, such events are unavoidably joined with the 
patients’ intense suffering and agony that is usually voiced by the hagiographers. 
When, however, the patients involved in the healing process are children, certain 
differences arise in the organization of the miracle tale as a short narrative? By 
focusing on early Byzantine miracle collections, this chapter investigates the twists 
that appear in the narrative plot and structure of healing tales in cases where the 
suffering patient is a child. The discussion will draw on five miracle collections 
that present cases of child patients: the fifth-century Miracles of Thekla (MT)? 
the sixth-century Miracles of Kosmas and Damianos (MKD),} and three seventh- 
century collections: the Miracles of Kyros and John (MKJ) penned by Sophronios 


* Theresearch for this chapter was co-funded by the European Regional Development Fund and the Re- 

public of Cyprus through the Foundation of Research and Innovation (Project: Post-Doc/0718/0021). 

Furthermore, some of the ideas that inform the chapter's arguments were developed in the framework 

of the project “Network for Medieval Arts and Rituals” (NetMAR), which received funding from 

the European Union's Horizon 2020 research and innovation programme under grant agreement nr 

951875. The opinions expressed in this document reflect only the author's view and in no way reflect 

the European Commission's opinions. The European Commission is not responsible for any use that 

may be made of the information it contains. 

For miracle collections, see Efthymiadis 2014 and 1999; Johnson 2006. For healing miracles, see 

Constantinou 2014, 2013, and 2010. 

2 For the characteristics of early Byzantine tales, including miracles, see Constantinou and Andreou 
2022. 

3 MT, ed. Dagron 1978. For this collection, see especially Narro 2010 (language and style); Johnson 
2006, 172—220 (comparison with paradoxography); Dagron 1978, 13—30 (dates, authorship). 

4 MKD, ed. Rupprecht 1935; ed. Deubner 1907. For the saints’ cult, see Booth 2011, 115-128. 
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of Jerusalem,’ the Miracles of Artemios (MA),° and the Miracles of Anastasios the 
Persian (MAP). 

Tales involving children in miracle collections are few in number. Specifically, 
in miracle collections of the early Byzantine period, children appear only in the 
aforementioned five texts, and in a total of 24 tales. Another issue that needs to be 
addressed before the undertaken investigation is the fact that what is understood 
by the term “child” and, in turn, the child’s relation to its kin might not directly 
respond to contemporary understandings of such terms. In cultures where the av- 
erage lifespan was much shorter, the age at which an individual “ceased” being a 
child and became an adult differed considerably from our own Western notion of 
adulthood (beginning at the age of 16 or 18 years). Actually, despite the fact that, 
legally, people were considered minors until the age of 25, women could get mar- 
ried at the age of 12 or 13 years (with betrothal taking place considerably earlier),® 
and men at 15 years of age.” The age span of a family member considered to be 
a child was thus much shorter than the contemporary conception, while a person 
might pass from childhood to adulthood abruptly following an arranged marriage. 

The terminology depicting the understanding on the part of miracle tales’ au- 
thors of a character being a child is extremely rich. Specifically, the collections in 
question might indicate the age of a child vaguely, with terms such as “tékvov” 
(“child”), “aatdtov” (“child”) “raic”? (“child,” *son"), “Bpépoc” (“newborn,” “in- 
fant,” or “toddler”), *kópiov" (“female child"), “vids” (“son”), *Ovyótpiov" (“little 
daughter," “girl”), and “pewpdKiov” (“child,” usually in puberty, between 6 and 14 
years).'° In other cases, hagiographers might opt to be more specific, using epi- 
thets to narrow down the age of the child, such as “vidv vimtov” (“boy toddler"), 
“Bpé@oc rapajiác010v" (“nursling”), and “radi wucpov” (“small child"). Addition- 
ally, in a number of tales the age and gender of the child are referred to with concise 
accuracy, as for instance with terms such as “vidv ac &tàv évvéa" (“son of about 9 
years old"). To complicate matters, some of these terms, such as “naic,” “aa1diov,” 
and “vidc,” are also employed in tales in which the “child” is in fact understood as 
an adult, as, for example, in the case of a father protagonist who is said to have a 
“son of about 16 years of age" (^vióv čoyev ws vOv ðekaèé,” MAP p. 137, line 2).!! 


5 Sophronios of Jerusalem, MKJ, ed. Marcos 1975. For the saints’ cult and the miracle collection, see 
Gascou 2007 and 2006. 

6 MA, ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1909. For the saint's cult and the miracle collection, see Alwis 
2012; Efthymiadis 2004; Crisafulli and Nesbitt 1997, 8—19; Lieu 1996. 

7 MAP, ed. Flusin 1992. For the text, see Kazhdan 1996; Flusin 1992, 2.329—352. 

8 For marriage and consent in Byzantium, see e.g. Laiou 2011; Ritzer 1970. 

9 Moffatt 1986, 706; Antoniadis-Bibicou 1973. For childhood in Byzantium, see Cojocaru 2022; Ari- 
antzi 2018 and 2012; Papaconstantinou and Talbot 2009; Hennessy 2008. 

10 See also Prinzing 2009, 16—23 on the terminology of describing the child's various stages of life. 
However, the terminology employed in miracle collections to describe a child seems to disregard 
the exact stages of life, with terms more generally and/or figuratively employed. See especially 
pp.17-18 for terms employed in an overlapping manner to describe various stages. 

11 Translations, unless otherwise indicated, are mine. 
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As regards the relations of a child to its kin, scholars such as Leslie Bru- 
baker and Ruth Macrides have already pointed out the discrepancy between the 
modern model of a closed family unit formed by parents and children and the 
usually more extended Byzantine family that included slaves,'? adoptive chil- 
dren, nurses, and godparents.'? Despite the lack of concise specificity in the 
terminology referring to children in the investigated corpus, and setting aside 
the aforementioned discrepancy between the Byzantine and modern understand- 
ing of family bonds, it seems that miracle tales portraying what is understood 
in the context of the narrative as a child patient (that is, a dependent family 
member who has not yet reached the age of adulthood) present certain structural 
and content differences from tales portraying adult patients. These differences 
are directly related to the bond developed between the child and the mother, 
or in some cases the child and the nurse, or the father. It is to these differences 
that this chapter turns in an effort to unravel the narrative workings behind the 
portrayal of child patients. The analysis turns to the two axes on which the dif- 
ferences between tales presenting children in relation to adult patients are made 
manifest: structure and plot. 


Narrative Structure 


Most frequently, healing miracles follow a rather ritualistic structure, with repeti- 
tive elements that run through each collection in question.'* Healing miracles are 
usually presented in the following narrative structure: the protagonist’s profile is 
sketched through information pertaining to his/her gender, name, nationality, and 
profession. Following the biographical information, details of the patient's illness 
are usually presented: the nature of the illness, symptoms, and period of suffering. 
The saint's appearance and the healing process are then described, followed by the 
patient's and bystanders' gratitude toward the saint and the patient's departure from 
the church or the locus of cure. 

When a child enters the narrative, on the other hand, a different structural or- 
ganization is in place. Specifically, in addition to the child's biographical details, 
which would constitute the first section of the ritualistic structure of healing mira- 
cles described above, biographical information concerning the parents is also of- 
fered. Moreover, there are cases in which nothing is said about the child except 
that it is ill, but information about the parent(s) is still provided. This structural 
modification, which is found in all miracles with child patients, differentiates heal- 
ings of children from those of adults. In fact, the information pertaining to chil- 
dren is almost as a rule less than the information concerning their parents. Details 


12 In e.g. Miracle 53 of the MKJ (53.83—5), narrating the healing of a certain man named Prokopios, 
there is added an episode concerning his so-called “young” slave named Theodoros, who was play- 
ing in the sea and was dragged into the sea by a big fish. Theodoros prays for salvation, but Proko- 
pios is not implicated in the process. 

13 Brubaker 2013; Macrides 1999. 

14 See Constantinou 2014. 
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often mentioned as regards children are their gender and age (vaguely or with more 
specificity). This information is usually followed by the description of the child’s 
illness. Indicatively for the purposes of this analysis, of the 24 tales with child 
patients, only nine mention their name, while five are found in the Kyros and John 
collection, whose author tends to name all protagonists. The tendency not to name 
children is in contrast with the hagiographers’ inclination to provide the parent(s)’ 
name and other detailed information, such as their gender, origin, and occupation. 
This form of narrative organization points to the child being considered an addi- 
tional aspect of the parent(s)’ assets. 

A characteristic example of this difference between miracle tales involving chil- 
dren (and their parents) and tales devoted to adult patients is the miracle collec- 
tion of Artemios, who specializes in healing afflictions affecting the male genital 
area. The typical beginning of the miracles in Artemios’ collection is portrayed in 
the following sentence: “A certain man by the name of Euporos, a Chian by birth, 
a merchant had a hernia for very many years” (“Avnp tig toðvoua Eónopoc, TH 
yévet Xioc, mpaynatevtis, ¿k nAcíotov ypóvov korapaprig dv,” MA 1.1; trans. 
Crisafulli and Nesbitt 1997, 85). The protagonist is introduced by a reference to his 
gender, name, origin, and occupation, followed by his health problem and its dura- 
tion. When a child enters the storyline, the structural order is modified as follows: 
“A certain silver dealer, Akakios by name, had a son of about seven years who fell vic- 
tim to the same disease" ("Akakío vobvopá vt åpyvponpáty VAT|PYEV vió og ETHV 
énTá, Oc ... TH aotfj tepiéneosv vóoo," MA 10.7-8; trans. Crisafulli and Nesbitt 1997, 
95). Here the father's name and occupation are still mentioned, but there is an addition 
to his attributes or possessions, which is his ill child. This structural twist eventually 
suggests that children are introduced in the narratives as paired with their parents. They 
are not treated as independent characters. Thence, the typical structure of the miracle 
tale is modified to accommodate the parent-child pair, by introducing first the father 
or mother (or, rarely, another relative or the nurse), followed by the dependent child. 

In addition to the narrative being expanded to accommodate the child as the 
parent(s)’ possession, the structure might acquire further parameters guided by the 
choice of a child patient in relation to the parent who escorts the child. A usual 
addition to this information concerns, for example, the difficulties parents face 
while taking the child to the saint's shrine, or the parents' effort to have their child 
cured through visits to doctors. A case in point is Miracle 36 from Artemios’ col- 
lection. In this tale, the repeated effort of a mother to bring her son to doctors is 
followed by the doctors' absurd financial demand. This demand is then succeeded 
by the mother's repeated withdrawal of effort, due to her poverty. The solution 
to this cycle of persistence and withdrawal is offered when the mother decides to 
visit the miraculous saint's shrine (MA 36). This repetitive structural pattern serves 
the narrative development and the narrative's goal of offering praise to Artemios. 
In particular, as the mother's repeated failure prolongs the child's suffering, the 
persistence of the suffering underlines the incapability of doctors compared to Ar- 
temios' subsequent instantaneous cure. 

In certain cases, the interdependence of child and parent might become more 
explicit as it is manifested on a macrostructural level — that is, extending to 
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more than one tale. For example, Miracle 10 of the Kyros and John collec- 
tion, which concerns the healing of a little girl, comes after Miracle 8, which 
concerns the saving of the girl’s father from an accident, and Miracle 9, which 
reports the healing of the girl’s mother. The author comments in the short pro- 
logue of Miracle 10 that, since he has related miracles involving the parents, 
he will “add” one involving the daughter: “let us add the daughter to the par- 
ents” (“kai toig texodotv mpooOjowpEV tò Ovyótpiov," MKJ 10.81.1—2). The 
tale concerning the girl thus completes the series of miracles concerning firstly 
the father and secondly the mother. What is more, in this last miracle of the 
series, devoted to the child, the girl appears as a co-protagonist of the plot with 
her mother, which is not the case with the miracles devoted to the father and the 
mother respectively. 

Another feature of the macrostructure which points to the special treatment of 
miracles concerning children is manifested in at least two of the examined col- 
lections. This relates to a tendency for miracles involving children to be grouped 
close together or to reappear in small units of two in the Miracles of Artemios and 
in the Kyros and John collection (MA 4, 10, 11, 12, 28, 31, 33, 34, 36, 38, 42, 43, 
45; MKJ 10, 11, 34, 41, 44, 54). The Kosmas and Damianos collection and the 
Thekla collection include only two miracles involving children (MKD 22 Ruppre- 
cht, 36 Deubner; MT 11, 24), while the Anastasios the Persian collection contains 
only one such miracle (MAP 11). Thus, an accurate argument as to the grouping 
of miracles involving children on the part of the hagiographers cannot be made. 
However, the tendency observed in the Miracles of Artemios and the Miracles of 
Kyros and John might testify to an awareness on the part of the hagiographers that 
miracles involving mothers (or fathers, or nurses) and children constitute a special 
subcategory and should be grouped together, as is the case with other categories 
of miracles. "5 


Narrative Content 


When a child patient acquires a central role in a miracle tale, certain thematic 
parameters emerge or are altered compared to tales concerning adult patients. 
First, mothers seem to acquire a prominent role, and to act as the link between the 
child and the saint.'^ The relationship between the mother and the child is dealt 
with in detail and acquires narrative importance; namely, it becomes the kernel 
around which the plot unfolds. Second, the body of the child seems to receive a 
different treatment from the saint compared to the treatment an adult in need of 
a cure receives. 


15 A case in point is the MT, in which Thekla’s defeat of the pagan gods is succeeded by healings of 
priests, then healings of individuals with their own subgroups (i.e. healings at sea, over land, of 
women, etc.). 

16 On different ways in which the maternal identity of biblical maternal prophetic figures is again 
defined via their bond with and care for their offspring, see Chapter 8 in this volume. 
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Mothers as Intercessors 


As already mentioned, children enter a miraculous shrine escorted by a guardian; 
even if the cure takes place in another setting (for example the child’s home), the 
child’s guardian is still present in the narrative. In most cases, the child’s mother 
appears, while in rarer cases it is the nurse, the grandmother, or the father that 
escorts the child. Notably, mothers appear as active participants in miracles that 
involve their children, since in almost every case the cures are administered fol- 
lowing their intercession. Since small children cannot voice their request or go on 
their own to the place of healing, mothers take action. They carry their infants to 
the saint’s shrine, they perform customary rites, they pray for the children’s well- 
being, they care for their needs," and they suffer for them.'* This range of actions, 
supplemented by emotional engagement, unveils the fact that a child’s illness is 
shared in a metaphorical way by the mother. The strong bond between a mother and 
her child can be witnessed in Miracle 10 of Artemios’ collection, which concerns 
a herniated boy: 


His parents brought him to the all-holy and honoured martyr of Christ. They 
had spent some time in the church of St. John when they ... departed ... But 
the mother did not desist from coming with him, tearfully exhorting the holy 
martyr since she was especially afflicted in her soul. Now it is worthwhile 
as well to lend an ear to her child’s inarticulate speech and lisping since, 
although these things occasion much laughter for the present, they would re- 
veal much pity for those who reflect. For as though entreating his own father 
face to face, he confidently begged the holy martyr thus: “St. Artemios, take 
away my hernia.” After the child and mother had acted in this way ..., the 
saint appeared to the wife in a dream, while they were passing time at home 
and he said to her: “Bring me your son.” She, seeming to lift him up, gladly 
leaned the boy’s head against the martyr’s feet. Artemios, after he took hold 
of him by the chin, straightened up from a stooped position and said to him: 
“Do you want me to take away your hernia?” The child replied: “Yes, sir, 
take away my hernia.” Then making the sign of the precious cross all over his 
body, the saint said: “Behold, from now on you do not have a hernia.” These 
things the woman saw in her dream, and after awakening she found the child, 
just as she had seen, restored to health. 


17 A noteworthy example of the mother caring for her child’s needs is Mary, the mother of the child 
protagonist of Miracle 41 in the Kyros and John collection. Menas, her son, has his tongue hanging 
out of his mouth and cannot eat properly. Therefore, the mother is said to come up with a novel way 
to administer food, bypassing the tongue and spilling the food directly into the mouth. The author 
refers to this as “a certain device” (“unyavi wu" MKJ 41.84). 

18 Perpetua’s maternal thinking for her biological and spiritual children in the Passion of Perpetua and 
Felicity (PPF) is likewise an exemplar (through her prayers, suffering, and other intercessions for 
their salvation); see Chapters 1 and 5 in this volume. 
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Todtov Gyovotv oi yoveig mpd TOV mávoentov Kai TiLLLOV pápropa 
tod Xptotod. Ttvà dé aùtõv ypóvov diwyovtmv v TH TOD ayiov Tadvvov 
vad ... àmavoyopoUotv. ù è tnp où StéAEITEV obv DTH pyouévn, 
uetà óakpoov zapakaAo0oa TOV Gyiov nuópropa, áta KATHdVVOG tfj 
yox Toyyavovoa. GELov 68 Kai adTOD TOD MA1d0G TOV weAXopnótov Kai 
TPAVAMGLOV Akodoal, Gxep YEAWTA TOADV npóc TÒ TAPOV EULTOLODVTA oiktov 
MOADV toic Aoyitouévoig £vépaivov: oia yàp oikeiov natépa Sy npóc Sy 
ógópevog sENTEL nenoappnoiaonuévog TOV Gylov pápropa, qóokov: “Aye 
Aptéuts, £énapov tiv KAN Lov.” Tovtav dé obtoc TAPA toO za100G koi 
THS LNTPOSG GVTOD TPATTOLEVOV ..., qatvevat KAT Svap TH yovatki ó Gytoc, 
EV TO oko StAYOVT@V ATV, Kai Aéyer ADT “Pépe uor TOV vióv oov." 
7 68 6686000 BaotaCew adtov, yaipovoa ÉkAwsv tijv kepoAr]v adtod zpóg 
Tov<s z600G Tod iiápropocg: ó 68 TOD zyovoc adtod Aapópnevog àvóp0oosv 
ADTOV KEKVOOTA, kat Qrot zpóg aùtóv: “O€Agic &nápo tiv kýnv cov;” TO 
dé tatdiov dnekpivato’ “Nat, kÜüpt, Emapov tùy KHAN uov.” Tote ó yos 
oppayicds QÙTÒ KATH TAVTOS TOD GHLATOS THO tuo OTaLPa čon: “Ide a0 
100 vbdv KNANV ook Exetc.” Tadta &ópa h yov Kad’ önvovs, Kat ótonvioOsioa 
Nopev TOv naida, xac £0eücaco, oyt ka0cotóca. (MA 10; trans. Crisafulli 
and Nesbitt 1997, 95-97) 


Here the child is carried to the saint's church by his parents, but the family is 
obliged to leave after a while. At this point, we are offered a glimpse into the 
mother's emotional world. In particular, the mother hesitates to leave with her still- 
suffering child, and, as the author points out, she exhorts the martyr in tears, deeply 
afflicted in her heart. In fact, such explicit statements on the part of the hagiographer 
pertaining to a character's strong emotions in the face of a patient's suffering are 
unusual not only in this collection but in the other collections as well. Generally, in 
miracle collections, hagiographers offer no information concerning other relatives’ 
emotions in the face of their adult loved ones’ suffering, even though relatives of- 
ten act as patients’ escorts;'? nevertheless, these relationships of escort relatives to 
adult patients acquire no narrative importance, since they do not significantly con- 
tribute to the unravelling of the plot. In the case of child patients, on the other hand, 
the mothers’ emotions are voiced and, as the above passage shows, the mother 
often becomes the central emotional focus of the miracle. Moreover, the healing of 
the child also takes place in the mother’s dream after she begs, prays, and presents 
the child to the martyr.”° 

A variety of terms is employed to showcase the mothers’ acute grief and reac- 
tion in the face of their child’s suffering. For example, mothers are said to lament 


19 An indicative example is Miracle 1 of the Artemios collection, in which a certain man named Anthi- 
mos brings his 20-year-old son to the saint’s church and, despite the information that the young man 
did not even have the strength to go to the latrines by himself, the father, we are told, just performs 
the ordinary rites (MA 1.14). No emotional involvement on the part of the father is encountered. 

20 Cf. Dinokrates’ case in the PPF, where healing again takes place within the context of a dream 
(Chapter | in this volume). 
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(“@Aogvpeto,” MKD 36.10 Deubner), to experience pain in their gut (“ta oz. &yyva. 
MAEOV EOAMTETO”; “OSLVOLLEVNS TA onAóyyva," MKJ 36.85; MA 42.14), to yell or 
wail (“peta kpavyõv”), to shed tears (“[uetà] Sakpb@v”’; “odv Sdxpvow,” MKS 
36.§5; MA 28.25). In a number of healing miracles, the mother’s grief follows an 
emotional climax which is resolved with the saint’s appearance and the child’s 
cure. A telling example is Miracle 34 of the collection of Kyros and John. In this 
tale, Dorothea’s son has accidentally swallowed a snake’s egg, with the result that 
the egg has hatched in his stomach and the snake is eating up the child’s intestines. 
Dorothea is said first to be “pierced in her gut,” then to “wail” and “shed tears,” an 
emotional stance that climaxes in a mourning prayer formed of rhetorical questions 
addressed to the saints. The monologue takes up more than half a printed page (of 
a miracle extending to about two printed pages) and concludes with the mother 
begging that if her son is being punished for a fault of hers, that she be punished 
instead of him; or that she die so that she does not have to face the loss of her child; 
or, alternatively, that her child be spared and returned to her (MKJ 34). Her reaction 
hints first at a view of illness as a punishment that might extend to the little child 
because of her, that is, as a punishment that was intended for her. This possibility 
for a mother's punishment to befall the child hints at the mother being considered a 
unit with the child, not only according to her own view but also in the view of the 
saints and God, who decide upon her punishment. Moreover, this view is shared 
by the hagiographer who communicates the mother's monologue to the audience 
of the collection and by the members of the audience, who are offered no further 
explanation, so that it is received as “natural” truth. 

Besides being involved in the healing process and in their children's suffering, 
mothers also function as the launchpad that triggers the saints’ cures. Such is the 
role of the mother of Marou. Marou is the little girl who is the protagonist of the 
above-mentioned Miracle 10 in the collection of Kyros and John. Marou develops 
an abscess on her teeth which eventually leads to a nest of worms that causes 
her deafness. The following passage neatly describes the resolution of the child's 
condition: 


The one who had given birth to the girl, upon watching her, and as she could 
not bear it, was planning ... to bring the child to the doctors to treat it ... For 
she was, at the time, at the saints’ church. And that night ..., falling asleep she 
saw an empty doctor's room. And there was a monk sitting in the room. The 
seated man was Kyros ... The saint, who was supposedly sitting on a throne, 
said to the woman: “Lady, why did you come here?" She replied that she 
sought a doctor's office. “And I thought this small house would be one ...” 
And he replied in this way: "Search, and whatever you find, put in the in- 
fected ears and your daughter will be healed." She, examining the whole 
house closely, saw a small opening and within it a glass of honey ... She .. 
did as instructed and she poured a bit of honey in the ears of the infant, and 
she drew out a nest of worms four fingers long and equally wide. And the 
little girl was immediately relieved from the cause of her suffering and the 
great trouble that could arise from it. 
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“Anrep 1| Thy maida yevvýocaca BAsmovoa, Kai MEpEtv Emi TOAD u ioy0caoa. 
. €DovAsóoato ... TO madiov iatpoic mpooevéyKacVa1, iaðnoóuevov ... 
gis TO TOV Gyiwv yàp TOTE StétpIBEv vépievoc. Kai Kat’ Exeivyv TV VÚKTA ..., 
čpnuov Opa Ka0evdyjouoa iatpod TO d@pdtiov’ £Üüptokev xoi LOVaOTIV ¿v 
abdt@ kaðetóuevov. Kdpoc hv obtoc 6 paveic kaðstóuevog ... Hpdc fv 6 &yto¢ 
6 ófj0ev éxi Opdvov KaOrpEvoc EAséev: EvOd5e, © yOvan, ti mapayéyovac; ‘H 
dé, latpsiov Gytodoa, npóg adTOV ümekpívato: koi TOLODTOV [LEV EY TOVdE TOV 
oikioKkov vevójuka ... O 68 npòc adTI aKpIBds ànekpivato: 'Epgóvnoov, Kai 
önep äv Ebpolc, Doi toig t&áoyovotv EuBaAs, Kai iaOnostai cov tò Ovyátpiov. H 
dé TOV oikov ä&navta nepwootr|caoa, Ovpióa ppüv Eedouto, Kai LéALTOS ev 
afi MOTNPLOV KEiLEVOV ... TO Agy0£v adTT Stempacato, Kai Bpayd Tod LEéALTOG 
toic oi Tod Dpépouc £yyéaoa, OKMANKOLEOTOV àviyoyev Oaka, SaKTOADV 
TO pf[kog tettÓpov, kai TAGTOS &váAoyov Éyovta: Kai tovtov Avtpoeioa. 
TUPAXPHLA TO kópiov obmEp otf tv dXynóóvov TapEiov &yévero, koi TOV 
ATMAETOV TIKTOLEVOV óetvGv EAVTPODTO KoAdCEaV. (MKJ 10.857) 


As with the previous examples, the mother is in charge and undertakes action. 
Here, however, she plans to take the child to a doctor after spending some time in 
the saints’ shrine and losing her hope for a miraculous cure. It is the mother’s plan 
to leave that triggers the saints’ intervention. She thus becomes the narrative occa- 
sion for the child’s imminent cure. What is more, the mother acts as the saint’s in- 
strument through which the therapy is executed. Part of the cure takes place within 
the dream, as she is instructed what to do to effect the cure and she initiates a search 
within the dream, while the actual practical process is also performed by her, as she 
applies the ingredient she finds to the child’s ear. 

In some of the examined tales, the mother’s emotional involvement constitutes 
a sufficient reason to cause the intervention of the supernatural. Such an example 
is Miracle 36 from the collection of Kosmas and Damianos. This story concerns a 
child who loses his eyesight. It reads as follows: 


A woman had a four-year-old child who, as a result of devil’s machinations, 
immediately became totally blind, and she lamented in the face of her child’s 
suffering. The saints, feeling pity for her, appeared in a dream and told her: “If 
you want your child to regain his eyesight, go to the church of Saints Kosmas 
and Damian and ask the priests ... to apply some of this blessed medicine on 
the eyes of your child ...” She, filled with joy, hastened over, and gave the 
light to the blinded child, and, as usual, God was glorified through his saints. 

Tvvy tic £youca maldiov ws tv veooópov, ónep GApdov £k diabos 
Evepysias £v navtieAei OBAEWia KaTéOTH, MAOMUPETO Eni TH ovuBáon Tod 
TEKVOD ÙT OvLMOPG. Tavty ova roavtseg oi &yior KAT’ óvap MavévTEs 
Aéyovciv ovr “si BovAEt àvafAéwai TO TéKvov oov, ümeA0g EV THO va 
TOV ayiov Koond kai Aaptavod kai aito Tapa TOV KANPIKOV ... tva 
EMLYPIOWOlV tobg OPOGALODS Tod tÉkvou oou Tod EvAOYNLEVOD EKEivov 
oapudkov ...” Tfjg 5& peta nzóong xopüg mpoodpapovons mapaypua 
neputoujOn TO Hs TH TYPAWVEVTL nadi, koi ovvi]ücog E50EKGON ó BEd £v 
tois aytots avtod. (MKD 36.18—30 Rupprecht) 
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The mother has an emotional attitude to her child’s suffering, which is communi- 
cated through the use of a strong verb, “@Aogvpeto” (“lamented”). In this case, 
the child is not reported to feel pain, as the problem it encounters is blindness. 
However, the mother is in pain. It is precisely the mother's intense suffering that 
initiates the saints’ intervention since, strictly speaking, she does not undertake 
any action (such as taking the child to the saints’ church, or praying). Instead, in 
this case, the mother is in a state of emotional breakdown. As the narrator notes, 
the saints appeared because they felt pity for her. As in the previous example, the 
mother eventually becomes the saints’ instrument in order for the child to achieve a 
cure. This time the instrument of the cure, the saints’ ointment, is not applied by the 
mother herself. Nevertheless, her intercession is needed, as it is she who shoulders 
the responsibility of begging the priests to administer the medicine. Once again, 
the mother intercedes, this time between the child and the saints and between the 
priests and the child. 

Mothers thus seem to assume a protagonistic role in the examined tales. They 
create the context for the cure to take place (carrying their ill children to the shrine, 
praying, and performing the customary rites). They also enable the practical as- 
pects of the cure (following the saints’ instructions, administering the cure), but 
they are also the characters who voice the praise toward the saints when the cure is 
finally performed. Their central role, therefore, might also be related to the fact that 
small children could not accurately narrate the process of their healing, and thus the 
miraculous saint(s) would not be properly praised. Hence, hagiographers exploit 
the emotional bond between mother and child to provide a character who can nar- 
rate what exactly happened during the supernatural healing process and properly 
praise the saints. Consequently, mothers acquire importance as extensions of and 
intercessors for their children. 


The Child’s Body 


In early Byzantine miracle collections, most healings are performed either in a 
patient’s dream, or in waking reality. The saint might touch the infected bodily 
part or direct a patient to do something in order for favourable circumstances to 
arise and for a cure to take place. The saint might also instruct another character, 
or even another saintly figure, on how to perform the healing. In the case of chil- 
dren, as already inferred from the previous discussion, the mother is the charac- 
ter who functions as the saint’s instrument. Children are hardly implicated in the 
healing process despite the fact that their bodies are the locus on which the cure is 
performed. 

Compared to the suffering adult’s body, that of the child receives a different mi- 
raculous treatment. The child’s body is not treated in the violent ways in which an 
adult’s body is approached by the miraculous saint(s). If a child’s body has to be 
touched in the framework of the miraculous healing, this bodily contact is usually 
performed by the mother. More specifically, in our tales, the following methods of 
treatment are encountered: honey administered as ointment (for example MKJ 10); 
making the sign of the cross (for example MA 10, 31, 38); shaking the child upside 
down (for example MA 28); play (for example MKJ 41; MT 24); administering drink 
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or food (for example MKJ 44; MA 43); application of pork meat (for example MKJ 
54); anointing with the ashes of burnt wool (for example MT 11); touch (for example 
MA 12, 36); application of an ointment (for example MKD 36 Deubner; MA 33). 

Artemios' miracles allow an illustrative comparison between healing methods 
deemed suitable for adults and those that are proper for children. Artemios not only 
touches his adult patients" genitals, but he often becomes extremely violent in his 
choice of healing methods. The saint squeezes or pricks his patients’ genitals (for ex- 
ample MA 2, 13), he performs forced incisions on their body (for example MA 44), and 
he steps on their stomach (for example MA 7). Artemios even devises strange methods 
to bring about treatment with the help of other characters, such as the hitting of a 
patient's testicles with a blacksmith's hammer (MA 26). Revealingly, when children 
are the protagonists of a story, Artemios’ healing ritual is as simple as possible and as 
painless as possible. Anointing the child's forehead, offering edible medicine, and in- 
structing the mother to take simple steps are some of Artemios' most common healing 
methods when patients are children. It seems, therefore, that cruel cures and generally 
touching a child's body, especially on sexually charged bodily members, are avoided. 

What 1s more, children's cures seem to be tailored to their needs. In a number 
of miracles involving adults in the collections under examination, the saint(s) order 
patients to consume things that are inedible (such as sheep's pubic hair, MKD 3 
Deubner, 6 Rupprecht); or to consume things which have an unpleasant taste (such 
as cedar, MKD 11 Deubner, 13 Rupprecht). When a child is involved, by contrast, 
it is offered food which is pleasant in taste (for example a piece of cake or jujube 
berries, MA 43, 45). Moreover, when the child's guardian is not involved in the 
cure, the cure itself assumes the form of a happening in the course of the child's 
daily activities, such as play. An illustrative example is the following miracle from 
Thekla's collection: 


A little boy ... was in danger of losing one of his eyes ... This boy's wet nurse 
took him and ... presented the child to the martyr with incessant lamentations, 
prayers, and tears ... and praying that the martyr not disregard a child ... 
The miracle was accomplished more through childish play than through a se- 
rious endeavour. This is what happened in the forecourt of the church ... One 
day this child was playing here and having fun, sometimes chasing a bird 
with peals of laughter and the next moment, being chased by one of the birds, 
which resulted in great entertainment for the onlookers and gave them cause 
for laughter. One of the cranes, apparently because it was being hindered by 
the boy from its feeding ... jumped at the boy and pecked with its beak that 
eye which was already afflicted and had now lost its sight. The child started 
wailing at the attack, and all the women who were there also cried out, as if 
something terrible had happened. The elderly wet nurse ... all but gave up 
the ghost because his malady had taken a turn for the worse and any hope for 
the future had been extinguished. In reality, this event was the remedy and 
the cure of his suffering. 

Ilatdiov tov £tepov t&v óo00Aqv &kiwóÜovgvosv. Toðto 1] TiTONn AaBodoa 
..., Otétptfev àei LET’ OSLPLAV Kai AITOV Kai óakpbov nzpokopníGouca. TO 
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TAOtov TH Laptvpt ... Kai ógopiévr] LN zapiósiv TO TaIdiov ... MALdIds 6é 
... tot£itai TO Cadua. Kai yap tt ovuBatver tow0to KATH TV avdv adtod 
toO ved ... Evtad0a kai tò nadiov todt6 note àO0pov Kai tepróuevov TV, 
MOTE LEV ÕIÕKOV Ópviv LETH YEAWTOG, MOTE SE kat SLWKOLLEVOV DIO tog TOV 
ópviOov, óc Kai tépytv eivat toOto toic Oeopiévoig xot YEAWTOS åàpopuńv. 
Kai 67 uia t&v yepávov, c äte or] mapa tod matdiov xoXvopiévr gayeiv 

. SULANOA TO Tain, Kai TH póápupet TOV OPBGALOV £keivov EyKOAGTTEL 
TOV Kai ijón nenovÂóta kai ånocßBeoðévta Aouróv. Kai àvoXóAv6s uèv TO 
noiótov zo tfjg ztAnyfjc, ovve&spónoav dé kai ai Tapodoat yovoikec, eg àv 
Kai àtózou LEYGAOD tóc yeyovóctoc. H 68 npgopOrig Å TITAN ... LLUKPOdD Kai 
AQKE tr]v WOXNV, óc kai zpóg TO xeipov ETL TOD MABOUG EAGOUVTOS kai TO 
Acinov ExkOwavtoc Thc éAriSoc. Tóðe dpa Oepomeía Åv tod náOouc Kai Gkoc. 
(MT 24; trans. Johnson 2012, 97—99) 


This story presents the only case in which a wet nurse is involved. The wet nurse 
takes the same emotional and practical stance as that observed with regard to moth- 
ers.?! She laments, prays, cries, and presents the child to the saint asking for a cure. 
The cure is carefully orchestrated and effected in the form of play to meet the needs 
ofthe child patient. Neither the saint nor the wet nurse is practically involved in the 
cure. Instead, a crane pierces the child's eye in an instantaneous manner. Besides 
being tailored to a child's routine, the choice of play as a method of cure in this 
case creates suspense: a happy everyday scene turns into a nightmare witnessed by 
all the bystanders. This creates the framework through which the miracle can cause 
a strong impression: the bystanders realize that instead of worsening, the child's 
health had in this unorthodox manner been restored. 

Even though this chapter mainly concerns mothers and their ill children, it 
would be worthwhile to compare the mother-child bond with the father—child rela- 
tionship. As already pointed out, fathers are rarely encountered in cases of (small) 
child patients. Specifically, of the 24 tales involving child patients from infancy to 
puberty, only four involve fathers, and all concern boy patients, with one of them 
eventually centring on the mother, while the father is sidelined. One case involves 
an infant (MAP 11), one a boy of speaking age (MKJ 54), and two boys of unspeci- 
fied age (MA 4, 33). In addition to the difference in the number of tales concerning 
fathers as compared to mothers, the treatment of this relationship seems also to dif- 
fer in respect to the fathers’ reaction to their children's condition but also in respect 
to the fathers’ practical engagement in the situation. A case in point is Miracle 33 
of Artemios' collection. This tale presents a father whose son suffers from hernia. 
The father brings his son to Saint John's Church in Oxia. 


A certain man named Theodore had a son who suffered from hernia and who 


was in acute pain. Hearing about the miracles of St. Artemios, he said to his 
beloved friend named Theognios ...: "Lead me to St. Artemios because my 


21 For the figure of the wet nurse, see Chapters 1—3 and 7 in this volume. 
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child is in great distress, being afflicted in his testicles.” ... Both waited — 
the father of the child with the child, as well as the aforesaid Theognios ... 
Theognios ... fell asleep and saw the one who is quick to help — the glori- 
ous servant of Christ Artemios speaking to him: “Get up, and take some of 
the prepared wax-salve and anoint your chest and eat some of it. Also anoint 
the testicles of the child reclining with you and both of you will be well.” 
... The man recounted how: ... “I rose immediately ... I also roused those 
reclining with me and ... I anointed my own chest and I ate some of it in 
accordance with the saint’s command. But, as bidden, I also anointed the 
child’s testicles and both of us were restored to health.” 

Tig òvóuatı Osddmpoc, Eyov vióv xoavapapf| Kai ddvvapEVOV TUKPAc, 
akovoas nepi t&v TOD ayiov Aptepiov Oavuátov Aéyet TO àyannı® adtod 
òvóuatı Osgoyvío ..." “Ayayé pe eig TOV Gytov Apréjuov, Stt ógtvonaei TO 
TALOLOV pov EK TOV SLODLOV AVTOD doVEvodv.” ... Tapapévovow aUPdTEpot, 
6 TE natr|p Tod Toiov ETÈ TOD TEKVOD koi ó PNOEic Osóyviog ... Kai ETHAN 
sic bavov Kai óp TOV oóvtonov zpóc BPonPEtav, TOV EvdoEov TOD Xptotob 
Oepdnovta Apiéjiov Aéyovta avt@: "AváotnO, koi ék tijg yevonévng 
knporfjs AaBov GAsuyat cov tò otíj0oc Kai Maye ¿č abtf|g; GAewyov 68 Kai 
Tovs ót60L00G TOD OdV ooi àvakstyévov Tatdiov, Kai koc &Eets.” Au]ysito 
toívuv ... Ò àvńp, StL... “HyépOnv oov ev0émc ... &&yeipa 88 Kai todc uec 
ELD àvakeiiévouc, kai ... Aafóvteg AUPOTEPOL THs &ytac knportis TAEnpa 
TO {O16v pov otoc Kai EPayov && AVTIS KATH TV xéAeootv TOD dyíov: 
Aswa oe, OS énetpánnv, kai TODS 61001006 TOD TA1ddc kai GpLPOTEpOt Dyielg 
ànekatéotnuev.” (MA 33; trans. Crisafulli and Nesbitt 1997, 174—176) 


Like the mothers discussed previously, the father takes his child to the miracu- 
lous shrine. A small divergence from the scheme, however, is that the father asks 
a friend of his, named Theognios, to lead him to the location, this introducing 
another character into the father—child team. Eventually, Theognios acquires the 
status of a protagonist, as he is also suffering — from a chest disease — and the tale 
concentrates on the treatment of his disease. In fact, the child’s cure seems to be al- 
most an afterthought in the general plotline, since Theognios prays just for himself. 
As an answer to his prayer, the saint appears and instructs him how to cure himself, 
adding the child's cure as part of Theognios' cure (“also anoint”). Moreover, the 
father is completely overshadowed, as he seems to perform no other action besides 
asking Theognios to lead him to the church. He is neither actively nor emotion- 
ally involved.? What is more, it is not he who acts as the conduit for the cure, but 


22 The only case in which a father is said to "shed tears" is in a tale from the MKD (20 Deubner; in 
the Rupprecht edition, there is no mention of the shedding of tears). However, this tale obviously 
concerns an older child compared to the cases discussed here, who is able to address complicated 
arguments and requests to the doctor left there for his care. Moreover, the father sheds tears not on 
account of the pain he feels for his son's illness, but to supplicate the saint. And even if we do not 
take these details into account, this father departs from the church, leaving the child in the care of a 
doctor. Hence, he does not display any profound emotional engagement. 
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Theognios. Furthermore, in mother-child cases, the indication that the child is in 
pain is usually joined to an indication that the mother suffers. In this case, the child 
is said to be “in acute pain” (“òðvvóuevov miKpHc”) but no respective reaction on 
the part of the father is given. This absence of emotions and active engagement 
might be related to the general Byzantine ideology of the woman being considered 
more prone to emotional crises and more tied to worldly affairs (her relation to her 
children included); the man was instead traditionally thought to be more spiritual 
and uninvolved with worldly affairs.? 

A similar treatment may be observed in the other cases involving father-son 
relationships: Miracle 11 of the Miracles of Anastasios the Persian, Miracle 4 of 
the Miracles of Artemios, and Miracle 54 of the Miracles of Kyros and John. In all 
these cases, the father is introduced first, followed by the indication that the boy 
is the only male child and is thus the only one to continue the family line. These 
statements introduce a different parameter of importance; it is vital for the fathers 
to save their only male heir, while mothers behave in the same way independently 
of the child's gender. 

Another notable difference between the treatment of mother-child and father- 
son pairings in healing miracles concerns the dynamics of paternal faith and saintly 
intervention. In the collection of Anastasios the Persian, the tale is presented as a 
power play between the father and the saint: the father doubts the ability of Ana- 
stasios’ relic to cure his son — a doubt which is explicitly voiced by the father. Ana- 
stasios asserts his power by curing the boy in an unspecified manner. A difference 
in the dynamics of the mother's faith related to saintly intervention is observable 
in these terms, since the doubting of the mother, when present, is silent. One such 
example is the healing of Marou already discussed above. The intention of Marou's 
mother to depart from the saints' church and take the girl to conventional doctors in 
search for a cure shows a lack of fervent belief in the power of the saints to heal her 
daughter, which is, however, silenced. In the case of the father, it is instead flagged. 
In the third case that concerns the healing of a son in which the father is present, 
Miracle 4 of the Artemios collection, the cure is again unspecified, as the father 
goes alone to the shrine and lights a votive lamp. We have no case of a mother 
leaving her child behind. 

In the fourth tale in which a father appears, a boy is attacked by a demon while in 
the bath. It is noteworthy that whereas the tale begins by introducing the father, af- 
ter the child becomes ill both parents take the child to doctors, and thus the mother 
enters the tale, too. In fact, the father eventually withdraws from the narrative, as 
he disappears after sending the mother along with the child to the saints’ shrine. 
The child's treatment is undertaken by the mother, who in a dream is directed what 
to do. Moreover, in this case the main thematic strand of the tale is the fact that the 


23 See e.g. the hagiographer's comment in the Life of Andronikos and Athanasia (BHG 123a) p. 
250.84, ed. Alwis 2011, when the couple's children die; Athanasia has a strong emotional reaction, 
while Andronikos remains calm and distant. The hagiographer reports that despite Athanasia's piety, 
she was still tortured by her maternal love and the rules of nature. 
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cure (the covering of the child’s body with pork meat) contradicts the mother’s 
belief against eating pork. The mother is a pagan, and the narrator informs us that, 
through their choice of healing method, the saints aimed to attack the mother’s 
pagan disposition: “they devised to attack Julia’s faith, for that was the name of 
the mother, who was led astray to the pagan fallacy, and because of this [she] ... 
refrained from eating pork” (*^pepAóqo0ot yàp tv TovA(av, TodtO yàp atr] DAN prE 
TO OVOLLA, TEpi THY zíottv &gripucov, xpóg TAGVNV "EXAnvikr]v anoKAivovoay koi 
TOUT ... TA Kpéa zapatteio0ot tà Veta,” MKJ 54.86). Hence, the whole healing 
ritual centres around the mother.” In these terms, one could infer that even in cases 
in which the father enters the scene, when actual action is involved and when the 
method of cure is mentioned, it is to the mother that the plot turns. Despite our lack 
of further evidence, one could suggest that a gender-based difference 1s at work, 
whereby the child and the mother are treated as one unit, whereas the father-child 
bond is not considered as strong. 

That the treatment of child patients discussed here seems to be consciously en- 
gineered by the hagiographers is illustrated by a case in which the scheme followed 
so far, namely of parents (especially mothers) acting as a constituent part of the 
child's healing process, is reversed. Specifically, it seems that parents, as the child's 
guardians, can act the other way round and cause their child's distress as well. In 
Chapter 38 of Artemios’ Miracles, a child becomes ill because his parents are impi- 
ous. Their lack of virtue is premised on their profession of bartering. 


A certain child named George with the nickname Koutales about nine years 
old became a reader in the often-mentioned church of the holy Forerunner 
and Baptist John of the Oxeia. He had parents who pursued a living through 
the business of bartering and exchanging gold. George was being trained 
by them to master such a business ... He ... withdrew quietly from his par- 
ents’ spiritually deleterious education ... Then after a great commotion was 
made by the parents, they succeeded, virtually by force, in bringing him back 
home. And after a few days this same George succumbed to a sickness ... His 
parents brought him to the church of St. John ... and after they accomplished 
the customary rites, they let go of him and withdrew ... [A]s he lay sleeping 
... In his sleep he saw St. Artemios ... And stretching out his hand and start- 
ing from the patient’s head all the way down to his toenails, the saint made 
the precious sign of the cross ... The ailing George, after waking up and 
remembering the dream, touched himself and found himself healthy in his 
whole body. So it was possible to see the child who could not move leaping 
up and running off and giving thanks to Christ our Saviour and to His saints 
since he had been deemed worthy of such a great gift and of a divine visit. 


24 A similar treatment of the child’s cure centring on the ill disposition of the mother may also be 
observed in MA 34. The salvation of a girl in this miracle is equated with the mother’s spiritual 
correction. 
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Iois tig Mo ETHV EvVEA AVAYVHOTIS yeyovog TOD MOAAAKIC sipnuévov 
vaod tod ayiov npoópópnou Kai Bartiotod Toóvvou tijg Ogsiac, òvóuatı 
I'eópytoc, 10 exikAnv KovtóAnc, £yov yoveig ot Tod ypucokatoAAakttkoo 
Kai onuaðapıkoð zópov, netepyonívouc, &Gemaióg0eto NAP’ adTaV cv 
TOLOVTHV Tpaynatsiav Katapabetv ... Obtoc ... óngypnosv Hobywc ÈK TG 
TOV yovéov WOYORAUBods Tadaymyiac ... IToAAfic oov KIVAoEwWs yevouévng 
£k TOV yovéov, toyocav Big oyeðòv ånayáyar avdtov sic TH (otv koi uec 
OAfyag ruépag zepuriztet sic GoVEvEtaV ó ADTOG L'eópytoc ... Gyovotv adTOV 
oi yoveig ¿v TH vad Tod IIpodpdpov ... Kai TomoavtEs tà Ev EDEL AMEVTEG 
QDTOV üveyópnoav ... KOLLOLEVOD AVTOD ... OPA EV TO Hava adtod ... TOV 
G&ywov Aptémov ... koi ékteivag ó HyLOSG TV yeipa. AdTOD Kai åpëáuevos 
QO TIS KEMAAT|s adTOD Tod VOGOBVTOS uéypi TOV OVDYOV TOV TOOAV adTOD 
&noínosv TOV timov otavpòv ... £&unvog dé yevóuevog ó vooóv Tempytoc 
Kai zpóc tóv Óveipov £v EavT yevóugvoc vnAaqoü Eavtdv Kai nòpev SAOV 
tà Cpa abtod vy óvto rjv dé idSeiv tòv akivntov &É£oAAÓuevov Kai 
ünotpéyovta kai TH ootijpt Xpiotæ evyaptotodvta Kai toig adtod cyiotc, 
GG TOLAVTIS Kai toco tno Kai DEias £riokéyeog NELMOLEVOS. (MA 38; trans. 
Crisafulli and Nesbitt 1997, 197—200) 


Compared to the previous examples, this miracle has several differences. In this 
tale, the child is introduced before the parent(s) in the manner an adult protagonist 
would be introduced. Specifically, his name (and nickname) is offered, followed by 
his age and vocation (a reader in the church of the Forerunner). Moreover, in con- 
trast to the observations made so far with regard to miracles concerning children, 
this time it is the parents’ biographical profile that is lacking. They remain anony- 
mous, with only their occupation mentioned (bartering and exchanging gold). This 
mention of their profession, as it seems, occurs only because it becomes relevant 
to the plot (the child despises the parents’ occupation). Furthermore, a difference 
from other healings of children discussed so far is also observed in regard to the 
mother’s actions. As discussed, mothers maintain an active stance, bringing their 
child to the saint’s shrine and praying, executing saintly directions, and assisting 
the process of the cure. In this case, however, though the parents do take the child 
to the church of the Forerunner to be healed, surprisingly enough, after they per- 
form the customary rites, they “dump” the child there and leave. The cure is per- 
formed in the child’s dream, with the child acquiring an active role. 

It would, therefore, seem that in this miracle the parents are almost an afterthought 
in the whole process, a development which severely compromises the hermeneu- 
tic path followed in this investigation. Nevertheless, a more careful glance changes 
this picture, as it seems that it is because the hagiographer intentionally subverts 
some well-known conventions that the impression of reversal arises. In particular, 
the meaning of this miracle tale is contained in the fact that this child is not an ordi- 
nary child, and this is implied by the hagiographer from the very beginning, in the 
phrase “even though he was a child" (“ei xoi nais £vóyyavev"), through the use of 
which the hagiographer mentions that the child did not approve of his parents’ busi- 
ness although he was trained to follow it. Hence, this child protagonist is invested 
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with attributes and wisdom not ordinary for his age. In turn, since he is not an ordi- 
nary child, he is not silent like other child protagonists of healing miracles. Instead, 
George acquires a voice after his cure, and after he wakes up, he runs about glorify- 
ing God. In this respect, he also acts as the implied first storyteller of his cure since 
no other character besides George witnessed the dream. Hence, the hagiographer, 
exploiting the conventions that arise when the child is the subject of the miracle tale, 
reverses them to highlight the case of a spiritually advanced child. The treatment of 
George as a special and not an ordinary child is further exploited in the next tale of 
the collection (Miracle 39), which serves as the continuation of the story of George. 
This chapter relates that George decided to become a monk. After he is pursued and 
confronted by his impious parents, who wanted to prevent him from becoming a 
monk, he is finally allowed to follow his spiritual vocation. Thus, the different treat- 
ment of the child (compared to that of other children) in the first tale becomes the 
launching pad for the author to narrate the child’s spiritual career in the second tale. 


Conclusions 


In sum, it seems that Byzantine hagiographers realized that when the protagonist of 
their miracle tale was a child, both typical structure and plot needed to be adjusted. 
Depending on the escort of the child, a mother or — rarely — a father, a grandmother 
or a wet nurse, other characters might also enter the scene of the miracle, adding 
more strands to the common elements of form and content. These adjustments 
resulted in a healing process which was premised on the mother-child relation- 
ship. The child seems to be treated as a unit along with the mother, who shares the 
child's pain and acts as the cause of the cure and the link between the child and the 
saint. This bond is treated as essential in narrative terms since it constitutes a force 
that drives the plot forward. Moreover, certain gender-based differences between 
the relationship of mothers and children and that of fathers and children have been 
unveiled, since fathers seem to be more emotionally distant and less practically en- 
gaged with the child's situation. Another important aspect that is made manifest in 
healing tales about children are the restrictions as regards the method of cure on the 
part of the saint. The child's body seems to be treated with respect, and cures come 
to be tailored to its needs and daily routine instead of assuming an extravagant 
or ambiguous form. It would thus seem that Byzantine authors were alert in their 
choice of the suffering patient and extremely methodical in the manner in which 
structure and plot needed to be manipulated in order to accommodate that choice. 
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255, 256—258, 256n22, 260 

Fausta, empress, AD 290-326, 183, 
187—189, 188, 190, 191 

Favorinus, sophist philosopher, AD ca. 
85-ca. 155, 14, 145n42, 237 

Fecunditas, personification 188, 189 

Felicitas, personification 17, 26, 188, 189 

Felicity, Christian martyr, 2-3" c. AD, 
6-9, 7n23—24, 17, 18, 22-30, 37, 
45, 130-132, 147 

Feriale Duranum, military calendar of 
feast days dating from the rule of 
Severus Alexander 223 

fertility 45, 196, 199, 200, 207—209; see 
also Fecunditas, personification 

Festus Pompeius Sextus, scholar, late 
2" c. AD 231; On the Meaning of 
Words 231 

fever 29, 31, 110, 111, 113, 119, 131, 143 

figurine 46, 185n10, 189, 790, 234n15 

Fine, S.(teven) 218, 218n72 


foetus 11n41, 15, 23, 23n82, 24, 26, 145, 
153n3, 156, 173 

food: consumption 75-81; semi-solid 
food/solid food 34n110, 132, 134, 
135; see also infant, nutrition of; 
weaning 

Formisano, M.(arco) 6n22, 7n23, 8n26, 
9n32, 17, 17n64, 36, 36n117, 130n1 

Forum Holitorium 233, 233n14 

Frankfurter, D.(avid) 94, 94n13, 96, 96n23, 
96n26-30, 130n2 


galaktology 152-155; elite authorship of 
184—185, 164n32; ethnocentrism 
of 153n3, 156n11, 164—169; 
vocabulary of milk in 31, 137 

Galenism 116, 155, 160, 162; see also 
Galen 

Galen (Gal.), physician, AD 129—ca. 
216/217, 14, 73n11, 109, 111, 
113-114, 117, 125, 140, 153-154, 
157—158, 162-163, 168—169, 
169n42, 176-177; Affected Parts 
(Loc. Aff-) 156, 157, 157n12, 170; 
On the Anatomy of the Uterus 
108n22; Bloodletting ([ Ven. 
Sect.]) 171n47; Bloodletting 
against Erasistratus (Ven. Sect. 
Er.) 171, 171n47-48, 172, 
174n52; Bloodletting against 
the Erasistrateans at Rome (Ven. 
Sect. Er. Rom.) 171n47; On the 
Capacities of Foodstuffs (Alim. 
Fac.) 114n63, 115n66; On the 
Capacities of Simple Drugs 
(SMT) 114n63, 115, 115n65, 143, 
162n22; On the Composition of 
Drugs According to Places (Comp. 
Med. Loc.) 113n55—56, 115n67; 
On the Function of the Parts of 
the Body (UP) 14n60, 115n66, 
171n49; On Good and Bad Humour 
108n19; Hygiene (San. Tu.) 28n95, 
34n110, 83, 115n68, 133, 133n13, 
134, 153n3, 158, 159, 159n16, 
161, 165n34, 166, 173, 174, 
174n50—51; Therapeutic Method 
(MM) 106, 108, 120, 124, 155, 
168; On Withering 108n19; see 
also Empiricism; Galenism; Galen 
pseudo- 

Galen pseudo- (Ps.-Gal.): Medical 
Definitions ([Def. Med.]) 81n28; 
On Procurable Drugs 118n88; 


On Procurable Remedies (Rem. 
Parab.) 110n32, 132, 132n9, 146, 
146n47 

Garneier, E.(tienne-Barthélémy) 240n26 

Gaul 184, 234 

gaze see voyeurism 

gender 4, 38, 46, 47, 145n41, 177, 191, 
201, 202, 228—240, 245—247, 257, 
258, 260; see also emotions 

generation: analogy to farmer sowing seeds 
15; and cheese making analogy 
105, 144; legitimate 136, 173 

Genette, G.(érard) 159n17, 160n17; see 
also genre 

genitals 143, 157, 214, 247, 254 

genre 14, 35-41, 45, 46, 94, 95, 152-177, 
177n56, 184, 186, 198; see also 
Jolles 

Germany: Cologne 193n26; Trier, mint of 
187-188, 188 

Goodenough, E.(rwin) 207, 211 

grandmother 217, 249, 260 

Gregory of Nazianzos, bishop of 
Constantinople and Nazianzos, AD 
ca. 330—ca. 389, 12, 14 

gynaecology 35, 108, 120, 164; see also 
women 


hagiography 3, 12, 12n49, 13, 15,18, 
36-37, 46 

Hamori, E.(sther) 209, 209n19—23, 210, 
210n28-30 

headdress/head-kerchief 192, 195, 195n34, 
200; see also clothing; dress 

healing 4, 5, 31, 45, 46, 125, 215n56, 217, 
218, 219, 244, 246—251, 246n12, 
253, 254, 257—260; see also drug; 
milk as pharmakon (medicine); 
miracle; pharmacology 

Heliodoros of Emesa, author, 2"4" c. AD, 
157n13; Ethiopics 157n13 

Hell 16, 91, 93, 95; see also punishment 

Hellenization 207 

hemlock 121, 143 

Herodikos of Selymbria, physician, 
440—400 BC 108, 108n19, 109, 
113, 114 

Hesychios, Greek Lexicographer, 5"/6" c. 
AD 11n42, 11n44, 11n45, 81n28; 
Lexikon 11n42, 11n44, 11n45, 
81n28 

Hippiatrica Ludgunensia 113n49 

Hippocrates of Cos (Hippoc.), physician, 
ca. 460—370 BC 24, 25, 25n89, 
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26, 166, 169—174, 174n52, 176; 
On Airs, Water, and Places (Aer.) 
168n39; On the Eight-month Infant 
(Oct.) 24, 24n85, 25; Epidemics 
157n13; see also Hippocratic 
Corpus and Hippocratic authors 

Hippocratic Corpus and Hipocratic authors 
(Hippoc. et Hippoc. Corpus): On 
Diseases (Morb.) 107; On Diseases 
of Women (Mul.) 107, 110; On the 
Nature of Woman (Nat. Mul.) 107; 
On Nutriment (Alim.) 170n45, 
171n46; On Winds (Flat.) 170 

Homer: /liad 229 

honey 28, 110, 113, 116, 122, 124, 136, 
145, 156, 251, 253 

Hoorvat Be'er-Shem'a, Saint Stephen 
church 196, 196n38, 197, 199, 200 

Horus, Egyptian god 108, 189 

Huldah, Hebrew prophet 209, 210 

husband 15, 15n62, 75, 78, 81, 208, 
209n16, 210, 213, 219—222, 236; 
absence of 220 

Hyginus Gaius Iulius (Hyg.), Spaniard or 
Alexandrian writer, ca. 1* c. AD 
236; Fables 236 


Ignatios, bishop of Antioch, died between 
AD 108/140 38n125, 39 

imagery of nursing 155-156, 163—164, 
183-202, 206—209, 230—231 

Immerzeel, M.(atthew) 183n1, 191 

indigestion 136, 239 

infant: animality of 168; exposure 207, 
215; nutrition of 10, 17, 34, 108, 
136, 157, 158, 173; physiology 
of 173; see also breastfeeding; 
childbirth; food; mortality; 
newborn; teething 

intertextuality see rewriting 

Isaiah: son of 210; wife of 210 

Isaiah (Is) 209—210, 220 

Isis, Egyptian goddess 108, 189, 191 

Isola Sacra, Rome 140 

isotope 34n110, 138, 140; see also 
archaeology; bioarchaeology 

ius trium liberorum, Augustan marriage law 
granting privileges to parents of 
three children 222 


Jerusalem 9n32, 141, 245, 245n5 

Jesus see Christ 

Jews 3, 206—209, 212, 215—218, 224, 236 
Jochebed, biblical figure 45, 210—217, 211 
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John Chrysostom (John Chrys.), Church 
Father, AD 340/350-407: 
Homilies in Colossians 33; 
Homily against the Jews 141; 
Homily (Hom.) on 1 Corinthians 
85; Homily on Salome s Dancing 
and the Decapitation of John the 
Forerunner 27094 

John Protospatharios, author, 13/14" c, 
AD: Commentary on Hesiod s Work 
and Days (Com. on Hesiod) 23n84 

Jolivet-Lévy, C(atherine) 91, 92n4, 97n31 

Jolles, A.(ndré) 152, 152n2, 153 

Joshel, S.(andra) 7n24, 13n53, 85, 85n34 

Judges 209 

Julia Domna, wife of emperor Septimius 
Severus, ca. AD 160—217, 221, 222 

Julian the Apostate, Roman emperor, AD 
331-363, 132 

Justinian, Eastern Roman emperor, AD 
482—565, 118, 132, 237; see also 
Digest 


Kazhdan, A.(lexander) 36, 36n118, 36n121, 
245n7 

Kalopissi-Verti, S.(ophia) 92, 92n6 

katharotés 77, 81, 81n28 

Kekaumenos, author, 11 c. AD 98, 
99; Strategikon/Advice and 
Anecdotes 98 

Kessler, H.(erbert) 211, 211n35, 212n37-39, 
213n42, 214n45, 217, 217n70 

Kings/Kingdoms (Kg) 206, 209, 218—220 

Klaver, S.(anne) 222, 222n92—94, 223n99 

Koch, K.(onrand) 28n95, 83, 115n68, 
133n13, 153n3, 158, 162 

kourotrophos 107—108, 111, 113, 125 

Kraeling, C.(arl) 206n4, 210, 210n31, 211, 
211n32, 212, 212n37—39, 214n45, 
217, 217n69 

Kuntze, F.(ranz) 237 

Kyranides 124—125, 125n106 


labour see childbirth 

lactation see breast; breastfeeding; milk; 
nursing 

Lanfranchi, G.(ianpaolo) 214—217, 
214n47—50, 215n59, 216n61—62, 
217n64—65, 224n100 

Langener, L.(ucia) 3n6, 183, 183nl 

Laskaris, J.(ulia) 2n5, 108, 108n14, 108n17 

Lejeune, P.(hilippe) 38n130, 39, 39n134, 
39n136, 41, 41n143 

Leptiminus, Tunisia 140 


Levi, house of 213 

Leviticus, Hebrew Bible 93 

Life and Passion of Mamas 11n45 

Life of Andronikos and Athanasia 257n23 

Life of Euphrosyne the Younger 12n49 

Life of Febronia 19n74 

Life of Macrina (LM) 19n74 

Life of Mary of Egypt 36n119 

Life of Patriarch Eutychios (LE) 18, 27n94 

Life of Symeon Stylites the Younger (LSSY) 
13n50, 138, 201 

Life of Symeon the Holy Fool 13n51 

Life of Theodore ‘the Recruit’ 19 

liminality see women 

Livy, Roman historian, 1* c. BC-1* c. AD, 
233nl4 

lochia 27, 30, 107, 145; see also blood 

Lois, grandmother of Timothy the 
Apostle 217 

London 75, 105, 188, 190 

Lucilla, empress 188 

Lucius Verus, emperor AD 161—169, 188 

Luke, Gospel of (Luke) 218 


Macrides, R.(uth) 246, 246n13 

magic 5, 35, 46, 96, 124—125, 164n32, 
184; see also amulet; papyri, 
magical 

Mani: Church of the Archangel Michael in 

Ano Boularioi 97 

Mann, M.(ichelle) 183n2, 189, 189n19, 

189n21—22 

Marcellus Empiricus, medical author fl. 

5* c. AD 124, 124n105; On Drugs 

(De Med.) 124, 124n103-105 

Marcus Aurelius (Marc. Aur.), Roman 

emperor, AD 121—180 20, 20n77, 

238; Meditations (Med.) 20 

Mark, gospel of (Mark) 219 

martyr 6—9, 6n22, 15, 16, 18, 19, 25-27, 
36, 38, 38n125, 40, 43, 97n30, 146; 
see also blood, of martyrs; milk, of 
martyrs 

mastitis see breast, inflammation 

matricentric feminism 37 

Matthew, gospel of (Matthew) 93 

medical doxography see saying 

Medicina Plinii 117, 124, 124n102 

medicine 5, 6, 22—36, 79n23, 106-112, 
144—146, 165, 175n55, 252-254; 
see also dietetics; Empiricism; 
galaktology; gynaecology; 
Methodism; pharmacology; 
Pneumatism 


Menander, leading writer of New Comedy, 
ca. 342/1—ca. 290 BC: Samia 18 

menstruation 30, 110, 171n49, 175; see 
also blood; lochia 

metaphor 163, 166, 171n49, 209, 224; 
see also simile 

Methodism 115, 163n28, 164, 168, 169n42; 
see also medicine; Soranos of 
Ephesos 

Metrodora, Greek physician and medical 
writer, ca. 1*=6® c. AD, 120, 
120n97, 132, 146, 146n46; On 
Female Diseases 120n98 

Meyer, M.(ati) 3n6, 38n131, 92, 92n6, 183, 
183n5, 200n44 

Michael Psellos, author, 11^ c. AD; 
Opuscula physica 23n84 

Micon/Mycon see Cimon 

milk: animal 10n37, 114, 114n63, 153, 155; 
antagonism (animal vs. human) 
114—115, 125; and blood 13, 20, 
28-30, 96, 145, 171n49; curdling 
32n104, 144—146; extinguishing 
of 142-146; formula 67, 112, 115, 
125; freshness 155, 156, 156n10; 
of martyrs 7, 15, 16, 146; as 
pharmakon (medicine) 5, 35, 106, 
108—112, 145; quality of 29, 74, 
75, 83, 115, 116, 118, 119, 125, 
126, 142, 155, 157, 158, 160, 161, 
168, 169; quantity of 32-34, 74, 
83, 118; taboos 37, 145, 155, 157, 
164, 177; terminology 118n86, 152; 
tests 29, 83, 107, 115—118, 157; 
see also breastfeeding; colostrum; 
galaktology; nursing 

milk siblings 171n49 

miracle 46, 130, 218—220, 244—260 

Miracles of Anastasios the Persian (MAP) 
245, 257 

Miracles of Artemios (MA) 13n52, 245, 
248, 257 

Miracles of Kosmas and Damianos 
(MKD) 244 

Miracles of Kyros and John (MKJ) 
244—245, 248, 257 

Miracles of Thekla (MT) 138, 139, 244 

Miriam, biblical figure 45, 209—217, 211 

misogyny 96; see also women 

Mnesitheos of Athens, Greek physician, 
4* c. BC, 134 

Mnesitheos of Kyzikos, Greek physician, 
ca. 180 BC, 71 

modesty 21, 78, 79, 235 
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Moon, W.(arren) 206, 206n5, 207, 207n6, 
211n33, 215n57, 221n82, 221n85 

mortality: infant 17, 23, 35n113, 97n35, 
136, 136n20, 146; maternal 17, 
18n67, 23 

Moses, biblical figure 46, 206, 209-217, 
211, 223 

mother: motherhood 2n3, 3—5, 5n19, 12-17, 
22, 37, 39, 41, 68, 80, 86, 185, 
186, 189, 208—210, 228; see also 
breastfeeding; nursing 

Mulder, T.(ara) 3n8, 114, 114n59, 114n61 

Musonius Rufus (Muson.), Stoic 
philosopher, 1* c. AD, 14, 76n19; 
Discourses (Disc.) 12n46, 75n18, 
76, 79, 81, 81n27 

Myers, A.(licia) 15n61, 130, 130n3 

*Myia,' Pythagorean philosopher, 
ca. 39/2"! c. BC, 19, 68n3-4, 69, 
70, 71n8, 73—75, 77, 79, 81-83, 
86, 167n36; Myia to Phyllis (Epist. 
Phyl.) 68-69, 69n5, 82, 167n36 

myth 10n37, 153, 194, 195 


Nain, widow of, biblical figure 220 

nakedness see nudity 

Nazareth, synagogue at 218 

Nehemiah 209 

Neopythagorism see ‘Myia’; philosophy 

Newbold, R.(on) 3n7, 229, 229n3 

newborn 7, 10, 15, 17, 28, 29, 67—71, 80, 
82-84, 97, 105, 112, 113, 115, 
137, 145, 166, 222, 245; see also 
childbirth; infant 

New Testament 93, 209, 209n17, 219; see 
also Luke, gospel of; Mark, gospel 
of; Matthew, gospel of 

Nile, river 206, 210, 211, 212, 213, 216, 217 

nipple 4, 11n44, 14, 27, 28, 31, 33, 34, 69, 
72, 73n13, 84, 106, 115, 139, 141, 
161, 162, 229n3 

Noadiah, biblical prophetess 209 

Noah, ark of 215 

Nonnos, of Panopolis, poet from late 
Roman Egypt, ca. 5^ c. BC 46, 
228—240; Dionysiaka (Dion.) 228, 
229, 229n8, 230 

nudity 183, 195, 195n35, 206, 207, 
215n57, 221 

nurse (nutrix/trophos) see nursing; wet 
nurse 

nursing: animal 10n37, 114, 115, 156, 184; 
cross-nursing 18; divine 11n42, 
108, 184, 187, 189, 191, 202; 
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Greek superiority of 165, 168, 169; 
maternal 12—14; mercenary 10-12, 
18, 19, 68, 92n8; as metaphor 41, 
43, 209, 249; to sleep 68-70, 83; 
161, terminology 10-12; typology 
10—22; see also breastfeeding; 
imagery of nursing; milk; wet nurse 

nursling 5, 16—19, 21, 22, 30, 33, 34, 42, 
43, 67, 69, 70, 72, 75, 80, 82-86, 
86n37, 117n82, 133-135, 145, 162, 
201, 234, 236, 245; see also infant 

nutrition 2, 10, 17, 34, 136, 153n3, 156-158, 
173-174 

Nutton, V.(ivian) 5n21, 106, 113n52, 
157n14, 164n32 

Nymphs 195, 195n33 

Nysa, mythological figure 185n10, 195n33 


Olivieri, A.(lexander) 73n13, 113n50, 
118n84, 119n95, 121, 122, 132n10, 
159, 161, 161n21, 162, 162n22 

O'Reilly, A.(ndrea) 37, 37n122-123, 
38n129, 208n14 

Oribasios (Orib.), medical author, fl. 4^ c. 
AD, 19, 28, 73—74, 81, 132, 133, 
140, 154, 157, 162—163, 168n37, 
168—169, 176—177; Books to 
Eunapios (Eun.) 83, 121, 135, 136, 
143, 144; Collection of Remedies 
123; Medical Collections (Med. 
Coll. or Med. Coll. Inc.) 24n86, 25, 
71, 72, 118n84, 118n88, 132n10, 
133, 134, 136, 142, 145, 162, 
165n34, 167, 170n44, 175n55; 
Synopsis for Eustathios (Eust.) 
113n50, 118, 119n95, 121, 
135-137, 144 

Origen (Orig.), theologian, ca. AD, 
185—254; Psalm 130 33 

Orion of Thebes, grammarian, 5" c. AD, 
11n41 

orphan 9, 19, 19n74, 97, 114 

ossuary 215 

othermother 4, 5, 11, 12; see also wet nurse 

Ousterhout, R.(obert) 92, 92n5 


Palmer, G.(abrielle) 1, 1n1 

papyri 19, 108n14, 109, 116, 117, 126; 
magical 46 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France: 
Ashburnham Pentateuch 185n10 

Passion of Perpetua and Felicity (PPF) 
6-45, 130—132, 146-147, 249n18; 


Acta of Perpetua and Felicity 6, 
130, 249n18 

Passion of Pionios 36n119 

Passion of Pistis, Elpis, Agape, and Sophia 
(PPEAS) 13n50, 15, 98n30 

Pastoral Epistles 217 

patient 154—155, 163, 163n27, 163n29, 
177; adult 106, 109, 113, 119—120, 
124, 125, 155-156, 164, 246—248, 
250, 254, 259; child 118-119, 244, 
246—248, 250, 255, 258 

patriarchy see gender 

patron (of artworks) 201, 202 

Paul of Aegina (Paul Aegin.), medical 
author, fl. early 7" c. AD, 19, 28, 
72-74, 73n11, 117, 118, 120, 121, 
124, 132, 137, 140, 154, 175n53; 
Epitome of Medicine (Epitome) 
28n95, 73, 118n84, 118n85, 
118n88, 137n24, 143, 146, 163n40 

Paul of Nicaea, medical author, ca. 9"/10" 
c. AD, 113n49 

Pedrucci, G.(iulia) 2n4, 2n5, 3, 3n8, 
3n12-14, 10n37, 30n101, 143n35, 
171n49 

Peek, W.(erner) 229 

penitentiary 98 

Penniman, J.(ohn) D.(avid) 3n9, 14, 14n55, 
14n59 

performativity 4, 5 

Perkins, J.(udith) 9n32, 9n33, 38n125 

Pero, Roman mythological figure 228, 
228n1, 231, 234n15, 235, 236 

Perpetua, Christian martyr, 24-3" c, AD, 
16, 38, 146 

personification 188, 189, 221 

Pharaoh 45, 206—208, 210—216 

Pharaoh's daughter 206, 207, 210—217, 
211, 221 

pharmacology 107; see also milk, as 
pharmakon (medicine) 

Phileas, bishop of Thmuis (Thebaid), 
3" c. AD, 38, 38n125, 39 

Philip, Apostle 220 

philosophy 14, 19, 47, 77—79, 79n23, 81; 
see also Neopythagorism; wet 
nurse, as philosopher 

phthisis 35, 106, 106n5, 108, 109, 111, 114, 
117, 119, 119n95, 125 

Pietas, personification /88, 189, 230—235, 
237—240, 240n26 

Pliny the Elder, Roman natural philosopher, 
AD 23/24—79, 10, 110, 110n30, 


232, 233, 236; Natural History 
(NH) 10, 109, 110, 117, 233, 234 

Plutarch (Plut.), Greek philosopher, 
AD 46-120, 12n46, 14, 68n2; 
Consolation to his Wife 12n46, 14, 
81n28; Life of Cato the Elder 68n2 

Pneumatism 113 

Podnieks, E.(lizabeth) 37, 37n122, 38n129 

Pommerening, T.(anja) 108, 108n15-16 

prayer 5, 19, 23, 25, 44, 2/8, 246n12, 
249n18, 251, 254, 256 

pregnancy 23, 24, 107; tests 107—108; see 
also childbirth 

progymnasmata 232, 238 

prophetess 208—210, 217—219 

prostitution 36n119, 221, 221n87, 224 

Prowse, T.(racy) 138, 138n25, 140 

Puah, midwife 211, 212n36 

Pudicitia, statue of/personification of 221 

punishment 16, 22, 43, 46n146, 91—99, 
146n45, 239, 244, 251; see also 
Hell 

Pythia 210 


Queenford Farm, Oxfordshire 140 


rewriting 8n28, 71—73, 153—154, 154n4, 
160n17, 160—164, 165, 176, 214, 
219—220, 223 

Roman charity 46, 228—240 

Rostovtzeff, M.(ikhail) 222, 222n94 

Rubens, P.(eter Paul) 230—231 

Rufus of Ephesos, physician, 1* c. AD, 133, 
134, 154n5 


Saller, R.(ichard) 10n40, 18n67, 237, 
237n20 

Sallust, Roman historian, 1* c. BC, 239; 
War of Catiline (Cat.) 239 

Samuel 209 

sarcophagus 186n12, 193n26, 215 

Sarepta, widow of, biblical figure 45, 207, 
214, 217—220, 223 

Satan 196; see also Hell 

saying 152, 153, 161n19, 164n32, 
169—177; see also galaktology 

Schellenberg, A.(nnette) 207, 207n8, 
207n10, 209n17 

Scribonius Largus, physician, ca. AD 1—50, 
109, 109n23—24, 124; Prescriptions 
(Comp.) 109 

sculpture, funerary 195n34 

Seleucia 138 
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Sellen, D.(aniel) 133n11 

semen 14, 107, 115n66, 143 

Seneca Annaeus Lucius (Sen. Elder), writer 
on declamation, 1* c. AD, 238, 239; 
Controversies (Controv.) 239 

Septimius Severus, Roman emperor 2*-3" 
c. AD, 130, 222 

Severina nutrix, mythological figure 
193n26 

sexuality see body; women 

Shakespeare: Romeo and Juliet 141, 
141n32 

Shanzer, D.(anuta) 9, 9n34 

Shiphrah, midwife 211, 212n36 

Shunammite woman 219 

simile 157, 157n15, 162, 166, 172, 176 

Simplikios (Simpl.), Neoplatonist 
philosopher, 6^ c. AD, 141; On 
Epictetus (In Epict.) 141 

Sirach, Hebrew Bible 99 

sister 7n24, 15, 16, 21, 215, 216 

slave/slavery 7, 7n24, 10, 10n40, 13, 
13n53, 17, 18, 19, 21, 47, 68n2, 78, 
81, 117n82, 139, 184, 201, 212, 246 

Solinus Iulius Gaius (Solin.), Latin 
Grammarian, ca. 3"/4* c, AD, 
233, 234, 236, 237; Collection of 
Memorable Matters (Coll. Rerum 
Mem.) 233, 234 

Solomon, throne of 211 

Song of Songs (S of S) 207, 224 

Sophronios of Jerusalem, sophist, patriarch 
of Jerusalem, ca. 6*—7" c. AD, 
244—245, 245n5; see also Miracles 
of Kyros and John 

sophrosyne 77, 81, 81n28 

Soranos of Ephesos (Sor.), physician, 
I*—early 2™ c. AD, 19, 32, 69n5—6, 
73-75, 81, 83, 125, 132, 140, 
154—155, 162-163, 164, 167—168, 
169, 174, 176-177; Gynaecology 
(Gyn.) 24, 24n86, 28, 29, 30-31, 
33-34, 69, 71n7, 72, 79, 80, 81n29, 
83, 84, 108, 113, 115, 116, 118, 
136, 137, 141, 145, 153n3, 157, 
162, 165n34, 167, 168, 175; On 
Soul 79n25; see also Methodism 

Stafford, G.(race) 183, 183n3, 191n24, 
195n35, 196n38, 200n44 

Stanley, L.(1z) 36, 36n120 

Statius Publius Papinius, Roman poet 
1* c. AD; Silvae 144n37 

Steinberg, F.(aith) 206n3, 209, 209n18 
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Stobaios, writer, ca. 4-5" c, AD; 
Anthology 76 

suckling 4, 10n37, 14, 15, 69, 70, 94, 
106, 108, 113, 114, 120, 133n11, 
156n10, 173, 183, 184, 189, 190, 
195, 229n3, 236 

sweat 142, 143 

Syria Phoenicia 220 


Tabia, ancient settlement in Galatia 155, 168 

taboo see milk, taboos; misogyny; women 

Tacitus, Roman historian, 1-2"! c. AD, 239 

Talmud, Babylonian 213, 213n41 

Tebtunis, Fayum 92, 96-98 

teething 34, 133, 137 

Tekoa, women of 209 

Telephos the Grammarian of Pergamum, 
2" c. AD, 158 

tetrarchy 189-190 

textile 185 

Theodore Priscianus, physician, fl. late 4"/ 
early 5" c. AD, 124 

Theotokos see Virgin Mary 

Timothy, Apostle 217 

Totelin, L.(aurence) 3n9, 9n33, 27, 27n92— 
93, 28, 30n99—100, 33, 35, 107n7, 
108, 108n18, 115n66, 120n97, 
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196n36—37 
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ulcer 70, 80, 112, 115, 121—123, 136, 146, 
155, 162n24, 168 

Ulpian Marcellus, Roman jurist, mid 2™ c. 
AD 237, 238; On the Duties of a 
Consul 237 

uterus 24, 107, 110, 120, 120n98, 121-123, 
156, 175 


Valerius Maximus (Val. Max.) scholar, 
ca. 1* c. AD, 231, 235—237, 239; 
Memorable Doings and Sayings 232 

Vanderspoel, J.(ohn) 183n2, 189, 189n19, 
189n21—22 

Venus see Aphrodite 

Verrius Flaccus Marcus, scholar, ca. 
1* c. AD, 231, 236, 237; On the 
Significance of Words 231 

Vian, F.(rancis) 229, 229n6, 230n10 

violence 17, 18, 39, 43, 94, 184, 194, 195, 
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Virgin Mary 183, 207, 208; iconographic 
types of Galaktotrophousa /Virgo 
Lactans 2-3, 183, 186, 191, 207n13 

vision see dream 

voyeurism 30, 85-86 


Warland R.(ainer) 92, 92n6, 97n31 

Warsaw, National Museum: Tombstone of 
Sarapous nursing Hierax 186n11 

weaning 3n11, 4, 17, 22, 30, 33-36, 43, 
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Weitzmann, K.(urt) 193n26, 195n34, 211, 
211n35, 212n37-39, 213n42, 
214n45, 217, 217n70 

wet nurse: Christian 7, 19; contracts 18, 
19, 21n78, 79, 79n24, 85, 116, 
116n76, 117n82, 118, 126, 138, 
145n43; ethnicity of 162; Greek 
11, 19, 22, 67, 70, 74, 98, 165, 
167—168; honour for 20-21, 
98—99; medical regulation of 
67-75, 82, 83; as philosopher 16, 
19, 22, 67, 68, 75-81, 85; rewards 
232, 233; Roman 167-168, 200; 
slander of 22, 85, 98—99; see also 
breastfeeding; katharotes; nursing; 
sophrosyne 

Wharton, A.(nnabel) 213, 213n43 

widow 45, 206—224 

wife 12n46, 14, 78, 79, 81, 187, 188, 191, 
210, 219, 249 

Williamson, H.(ugh) G.M. 3n6, 210, 
210n26 

wine 82, 83n32, 116, 116n76, 134, 136, 
156-158, 167, 229; wine lees 
142, 143 

womb 15, 20, 107 

women/females: agency of 208, 209, 211, 
215n56, 220, 249—253; animality 
168; elite 7, 7n23-24, 13, 81; 
erotic/sexualized 207; lower class 
13, 17, 47; unmarried 208, 209, 
210, 245; writing/literacy 36, 38-40 

Woolf, V.(irginia) 40, 40n141 

wound 44, 45, 191 


Yilanli Kilise, Cappadocia 91, 96, 97 


Zosimos of Panopolis, Greco-Aegyptian 
alchemist, 3*—4" c. AD; On Divine 
Water 118n88; On Instruments and 
Furnace 118n88 


